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ELKVJ^N'J II -ANNUAL EEPOKT OF THE 


COLTIAUIIA INSITTUTTON FOU THE 

JNF'I’K’UCTJON of the llEAl' AND DUAIH, 

Waxhiiujton, October 2(i, 1808. 

Siu: lu coiii])liaiK;c Avitli tlic acts ol" Coiif;Tcss jaaking inovisiou for 
the support of this institution, we have tlie honor to report its progress 
(luring tlie year ending dune .TO, 1808. 


NUAIHEll OF rUFILH. 


Tlie imiiils reinaining in the institution on the hrst (lay of 

duly, 1807, nuiuheiTd.- - -. 

Admitted during the year ending dune -TO, 18(>h. -- 

Since admitted.,....; ‘ ‘' i ‘' V V i' i.>e 

Under instruction simieduly 1, 18(i7, males,0.); iemales, ..d ; total.-1--. 


Of these, nine have been dismissed, one has been ex])elled, and one 

has died. ..... . -id 

The numher of United States heneticiaries is oO; jiaying jmpils, 1-; 
supported by the State of Maryland, T.l; supported by the city of Haiti- 
more, ID. 


THE IIEAI.Tir OF THE IN.STITUTION. 

We have to record, with devout thankfulness to Almighty God, another 
year of general health throughout the institution. Ao (‘pidemie disease 
has lU'CN'ailed, and the ea.ses of sickiuiss have, with a single excejitioii, 
been of a mild character and have yiidded readily to tri'atment. 

IVe are, however, called upon to record tlu' death, aftiira brief illness, 
of one of our number, Mr. Anthony d. ICiill, of Wisconsin, a promising 
member of our collegiate department. 

The high estimatimi in which .Mr. Kull was luddby his instructors 
will aiiiK'ar from the following minute from the records of the faculty. 

Mr. Aiitlidiiy J. Ktill ciitiircd tti« pirpjiratory cliis.s of tlio National Upiif-Mnto Collcg'c in 
tlie iiiiintli of September, ISliG. lie came liitlier higlily recomniendoil by tlie principal of 
the Wiseon.siu institiitioii, where lie had finished a course of snven yeary. 

Here he at once onlistud the interest and affection of l)t>th teachers and companions, hy his 
simple, g'einal, and truthful character. LatHirinq: under disudvantap^cs avisinp: from deficient 
truininp*, especially in the structure and use of tiie Enfrpsh hinp-uiif^e, by ftn'ce of will and 
sincere love of study lie mastered steadily the dillieuUies of his course, and was devclopinp^ 
all the true charaeferisfic.s of Hiiccassfiil scliolarship. He was posst'ssed eminently of tliat 
spirit essential to tiie entrance into the Itinptdom of kiiowledp^e, as well us the Ixinr^dom of 
grace—tlie sjiirit of “a little child ’’—and the truth ever found him attentive and receptive. 

At the end of a single year in the preparatory department liejiassed the examinatton reepured 
for admission to the college, and entered the Freshnmii class. During the two term.s he 
remained in tliat class Ins Cbiurse was marked by the same perseverance and earnestne.ss, and 
he ranked us second in scholarship. He had a strong and healthy organization, and gave 
jiromise of a long, progressive, and useful life. He had had in* expevienee ot sickness, and in 
his muscular form there was no indication that disease could stop liim in tlie midst of his 
college course and bring liim to the grave. On Monday, April 111, lie was nnwe.il, but apjia- 
rently suffering temporarily from some imprudence, and no apprehensimi was felt tinit be was 
dangerously ill. The next day the disturbance continued, and t)ie physician found intercep¬ 
tion of the bowels of such a cliaracter as to render his recovery doubtful. During Wednes¬ 
day there was some, liope that lie might recover. He passed a ijuiet and comfortable night, 
and on Tlmrsday morning seemed better; but at 10 o’clock his strength yielded to the pro¬ 
gress of the disease and death came. 

Tliat morniiitr, in conveisation with President Gallaudet, he was informed of his condition, 
and the ])ossil)ility that lie might not recover; bul, while he disclaimed all merits of his own 
and all fitne-.s to meet death, 1/e oxpres.sod liinwelf as not afraid to die, and willing to trust 
himself to the Saviour wdio liad died for him. 

During Ills tirst year he joined the company of students who met for ]>ra,vei's Sunday even¬ 
ings, atid has borne an efficient part in sustaining those meetings. By this he understood 
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that ho made a public avowal of hia lovo to Christ, ntul liis dotorniinatioii to load a Christian 
life, and his wholo career was coTisistent witli tliat avowal. He was an eavtiest student of 
the Bd)le, and a reverential attendant upon all relip:ions services; a truthful and pure com¬ 
panion, an obedient and conscientious student, and api»arently a siiua're Christian. 

As a faculty we record most cheerful testimony to his exemplary character; heartfelt sor¬ 
row over his early deatli; sympathy for his parents and friends in their bereavement; ami 
assurance that for him to die is gain. 

^rJie followin';- n'solutioiis woi-o ])iis.so(l by tlio students: 

Wlicioas, God, in liis iiifiiiito love and wisdom, has removed by death onr beloved iViend 
and eoiiipanioii, Antliony J. Kiill; tlinrerore, 

That his intepfrity of eharaeter and nohloness of heart have endeared him to us 
in all his relations as a class-mate and friend, ami that our };iief at tlie loss of one so nni- 
verstilly respected and loved will prompt ns to cherish his nieniory with parent tilfcction. 

/iVsu^ccd, That we extend our warmest sympathy to the bereaved friends of onr eomitide, 
while w'(i rejoice in his ilrni hope of a bles.sc'l itnmortjility. 

yh'Sc/cft'/, TTiJit -we W'ctir a htidp^e of monrnine for thirty diiys. 

IhsuUed, That copies of these resolutions he forwarded to the National Deaf-Mute Gazette 
for publication, and to the family of the deceased. 

OIIANGIOS IN COlllhS OP OFPICEKS. 

Ill iVrju'cli Itisf, j\rr. Williiiiii L. (jiilliiiKltd, of Xcw Vork city, was 
!i])l)()int(*(l tolill tin* jtositioii of ftniiily supervisor. IMr. (liilltindct l)roii”lit 
with hill) it knowledge ot the liuiwiiiijn't' of the deiif-imdes iietpiired in 
(‘inly life, iiinl hits jiroved himself in other rt'sjteets well (piidilied to per- 
ibrm the didies Ik' hiis been etdled to nssinne. 

At the close (d the summer term, onr imdi-on, ]\Iiss Biiridi A. Jlliss, 
flndiitt;' her lundth somewlnd impiiirml by lier hibors here, iind feiirin,n' n 
still further underminin,i-- of her stnm.i-th if she reimnned, resionpd jipv 
position. She wiis ftiithfnl tnid uidirinw in the iierfornmnee (d'lier duty, 
and the luteessity I'or her retiremeid was ji matter of mneli i-earet amoiio- 
olUeers iiiid pujiils. 

IMiss Ainm A. I’ridt, onr foi-mer eilieit'id assistiiiit imdron, has been 
appointed niidron, tiud entered upon the jterfornmnee of her didies the 
1st of Auo'ust liist. 

Mrs. E. Jj. Denison, who 1ms for some time been a sueei'ssfnl tmielier 
ot a eliiss in the ]irimary depiirtment, litis bmm aiijioiidt'd assisttud 
imdron, and we have reason to believe that with the iissisttniee of these 
ladies, the domestie afftiirs of the institution will be eoiidiieted to our 
entire stdisfaetion. 

THE I’ltOIAKY DEPAUTJIENT. 

The in-oe-ress of tins deptirtment lias been satisfaetorv, and 1ms been 
marked by no nnnsnal event, sa ve the withdniwal of the' beiielieitiries of 
the eity of Jhiltimore, who tire, by the aetion of the eity eouneil, to be 
tann-ld beretifter in an iiistitntion reeeidly ojiened in Eredeiiek ('ity, 
INIaryhnid. A number of jMaryltuid beiielieitiries Imve also been vith- 
drawn by their parents and jihieed in the new institution. 

The etleet of these removals is to rednee the mnnber in our primarv 
departnieid tiboiit lifty. 

The lefiisltdive provision for the support of benelieiaries I'rom IMtirylaiid 
remtniis, however, nnelitniwed, and new ]m]»ils mtiv be received lieretdter, 
as heretofore, from any ptirt id'the State, on ])roper a])i)lietdion tliroimb 
the county commissioners, or mayor and city eonneil of Jhdtimore, to the 
governor. ’ 

The reduction of innnhers just alluded to, tdtended, as it is, by a con¬ 
siderable tdjtdomeut ot our revenue, has led ns to iiostjioiie the iidrodue- 
tiou id’ artieuhdioii, as proposed in our bust report, until onr next 
academie vear. 
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It is however, si source of ssitisfsicfcion to us to ho sihle to stsite tluit 
tlie recoussuouasitious of our lust report iPls.tiuK to the ‘'t [ 

dcsif 1111(1 (himh in articulutiou atid reading troiii the lips au, like Ij to find 
support in SI insijority of the estahlished institutions ot the eoniitr.y sit an 

thiMiioiith of May last si national couferenee of ])riiieipals of iiistitiu 
tioiis tor the deaf and dumb wsis held in this city, to whicli (livery prim;!- 
pal in the United States was invited. Of the 22 institutions then in 
ODi'ratioii 14 were represented, within wlnisc walls are assembled more 
tU‘Ui 000 pupils ti'Oiu 2"! StatCvS oi tlie LTiiiuii, constituting’ loui-fittlis ot 
the dek and dumb now under instruction in 


nu'ctiiii 


lUlu miiiiu . ... , 1*' 1 

of teachers of deaf-mutes has never before been convened, 


its decisions may justly be taken as the Judgment of the profession in this 
country at the present time. After full discussion and mature delibera¬ 
tion the hdlowing resolutions were adopted niianimously: 

AVvnOw/ Tliat in tiio opinion of this conference it is tho iluty of all institutions for tho 
education of tlie deaf and dumb, to provide ade(iuatc means lor imparting instructmn in articu¬ 
lation and lip reading to such of their pupils as may be able to engage with pvotit in exercises 

p'rsobc'r'Tbat while in oiir judgment it is desirable to givesemi-mntes and setiii-deaf chil¬ 
dren'every facility for retaining and improving any power ot articulate speecli they may 
possess it is not profitable, except in promising cases, discovered utter fair expeniiient, to 

kiTv coiigenital mutes tbrougti a course (if inslruetiou in articiilation. 

licsoh-M Tliat to attain success in tliis de|iartmeiit of instriicl ion, an added force of instruct- 
ors will bo’necessary, and tliis conference liereby rccommeiiOs to iioards ot directors ol iiisti- 
tutions for tlie deaf and dumb tliat speedy measures bo taken to provide the funds needed for 

the pi oseeutioii of tins work, , ,, 

A comparison of tlicse resolutions AVith the reeommeiKhitioiis ot ouv 
last report (1 anti 3 on page .W) will show how nearly a coincidence of 
view.s lias been reached. Jn .severtil of the larger institutions ot the 
country measures have been i>romi)tly taken to earry into effect the reso¬ 
lutions of the couferenee, and the hope may, we think, he rea.somihly 
indulged that at no distiUit day the deaf-mute institutions ofAmeriea 
will combine in their eoiirse of instruction the desirable features of the 
coiiflietim-- systems of neinieke and de I’EjM-e, justly retaining the imsition 
they haviAoug held in the front rank of such cstabli.shmcnts throughout 

the world. , . , e ^ 

The couferenee of principals luid before it many snb)ects of great inter¬ 
est to the profession, whieh were hroiigiit forwavil in tible papers. Tlu-sc 
essays, together with the dehate.s, re.solntions, and other jiroijeedings, 
are .submitted as an aiipeiidix to this re])ort, and Avill, it is believed, he 
retid with ])rotit and pleasure by all who litive to do in any way with the 
care or instruction of deaf-mutes. t)iic subject discussed, rcliitiiig to the 
work of onr own institution, demands siieeitii notice in tliis report since 
it hears (tireiTly on a (piestion in reference to which opposite oiiinioiis 
have been entertained in certain (piarter.s. The collegiiite work we have 
uudertiiken here since 18(i4, being without precedent in the annals of 
educational eftVirt, naturally engendered doubts in the minds of some as 
to its desirahleiiess and praeticahility. There were teaeliers eyi^n of denf- 
miites, not to speak of others les.s familial'with the capabilities ot this 
class of persons, who expressed the opinion that a college was hardly 
needed for those \vho had the life-long disability of deafness to eoiitend 
with. It is, therefore, a matter of no small .satisfaction to ns that the 
assembled jn'incijials, after free examination of the daily workings of tho 
college, and after full discussion in their conference on the subject of col- 
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legiate education for tlie deaf and dumb^ saw fit unanimously to adopt 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved^ That this conference does hereby give its hearty approval to the work of the 
National Deat-Mate College, regarding it as an iustitutiou essential to the completion of the 
national system of deaf-mute education. 

^ Resolved, lhat an increase at an early day of the number of free State students now author¬ 
ized by Congress is called tor by every consideration of justice and expediency; and our 
senators and representatives are hereby reiiucsted to make such amendments in the law 
of Maich 2, ]8()/ as may secure to the deaf and dumb of the States ecjual privileges in 
the college; and the attention ot Congress is rcspecttiilly directed to the tact that immense 
portions ot the national domain have been appropiiated for the endowment of universities and 
colleges for hearing and speaking yonth, in tlic advantages of ^vhich deaf-inntcs cannot par¬ 
ticipate ; hence in the judgment »it this conference it is most fitting and proper that a college 
for this class of persons shut out until recently trom the benefits of collegiate education, should 
be perfected and maintained on a liberal scale by the national government. 

These we would respecttully coinineiid to your eoiisidcration and to 
the notice of Coiif^ress as (!Xi)re.s.siiif>' from a body of iiuui representing 
every section of tlie land, and eoni])eteut al)ovc otliers to judge in tlie 
matter, an opinion certaiidy entitled to great W(‘igiit in determining tlie 
action of tlie government witli regard to onr institution liereafter. 


GrENEKAL RELATIONS OF THE INSTITUTION TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

It may perliaps he not improper in tliis report to refer hrieliy to tiie 
relations now snstained liy tlic institution to tlie government and tlie 
eonntry at large, since liy successive acts during tiie jiast four years Con¬ 
gress lias materially elianged tlie eliaraeter of tlie institution and widened 
tlie scope of its (iperations. Tlie etlect of tliis legislation lias been 
explained from time to time in our reports, hut as tlie elianges produced 
have been gradual it is iiroper that the results as finally attained should 
he distinctly understood. As yon are wi'll aware*, the primary object in 
the establishment of this institution was to in ovide instruction Ibr the 
deaf and dumb and the blind of the District of Colnmhia. 

Shortly alter the opening ot the institution in 1857 a law amendatory 
to the organic act was passed by Congress making full provision for the 
accomplishment of this object, and admitting, witliont eliarge, the child¬ 
ren of men in the military or naval service of the United States, on the 
same eonditious as those prescribed for residents of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

For six years the institution continued its operations within the limits 
above indicated, when the (piestion arose Avhether we should be satisfied 
Avith carrying onr pupils through an elementary course of iiistrnction as 
had been done in the State institutions, or go further and endeavor to 
coudnet such of them as were qualified through a high school and colle¬ 
giate course. 

Onr organic act placed no rcstrhdions upon ns as to the period of 
pupilage of the beneficiaries of the government; it also allowed ns to 
receive and instruct deaf-mutes from the States and Territories of the 
United States on terms to be agreed upon by ourselves. [See act of 
February 10, 1857.] We needed nothing for the legal organization of a 
college save the authority to confer degrees. 

This lack Avas supplied by Congress in the ])assage of an act, approA'ed 
Aprd 8, 18()1, anthoriziiig ns to grant such degrees and diplomas as are 
usually conferred in colleges. 

Shortly after the passage of the above act Ave decided to establish a 
collegiate department, and succeeded in so doing in September, 1801. 

For a detailed acconiit ot the organization and inauguration of the 
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coUose, toi«etlier with the consiaerations whicli ui'sca us thei(‘to, Ave 
Avouhl r(her to our seventh annual rei'ort. And for tui ther inh.rination 
as to the urosiTess of this hraneh of our institution Ave wouhl direet 
attention to the eighth, ninth, and tenth reports, Avhieh tiave been sub¬ 
mitted to your departineut. . 

hiach year that inis passed since the opening of the college Ave ha a e 
taken piiins to inform the g()vernment, through our rc'pin ts, of tin' de¬ 
velopment and needs of the AVorlcAve are cariymg torAvavd; and at eaeli 
rctuviiiiij;' session Coiij^rcss Inis :iccor<l(‘<l its approval nuikin^ tlu; ap- 

propriations for Avhich Ave asked. ... ... , 

In jMarch, 18()7, (Jongress provided for the tree admission of ten sTii- 
dents into our college from any of the States and T(>rritorie.s ot tin' 
United States. The number Avas shortly filh'd up, and in .Inly last Avas 
increased to tAventy-liye, and this latter number is noAV likcAvise lull. 

Appropriations liavc been made tor bnildin^Sj tor landSj for books, loi 
illustrative apparatus, and for the salaries of professors and teaeher.s. 
Students otluu' than the United State.s beneficiaries have been admitted 
on the payment, b_A' theiuselA'CS or their trii'iids, ot the cost ot nuiinten- 
ance. Ttutes froni the District have al.so enterc'd the college until, from 
a hoginning Ayith live students in bSfi-l, our niimlH'rs in this department 
liave risen to forty during tin' past year. And these represeut^ the 
States of jMaine, Vermont, Massachusetts, (loniu'cticut, Acav York, 
Penns,ylA'ania, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, (ieorgia, Ohio, 

Illinois, AVisconsin, IMielii.gan, loAva, and IMissouri. 

That sucli an institution had its origin in the midst of exhausting eiA il 
Avar, that approiuiations luiA'e been liberall.y made for its sniiport and 
dcA’clopmeut during a jieriod Avhen the demands iiiioii the jiublie 
treasury tiaye been heavy be.yond precedi'iit in times ot peace, that it 
stands out the first of its kind in the AAorld, reth'cts lasting honor upon 


our government. , ... .1 

That this action of Congress in jiroviding collegiate ('dueation tor the 
deaf-mutes of the countrA' is but a deed of eipiitabh' beneyoleiiee to a 
Avorthy, iiitelligeiit and I'arge class in the eommunity, Avill ai)])ear on a 
fair consideration of the closing paragraiih of the second re.soliition. 
For none Avill deny that a- goA'ernment Avliii-h has a])proi)riated man.y 
millions of acres of juiblic lands for the endoAvment of colleges and iiiii- 
A'crsities AA'hieh Avill, in cA cry ipiarter of the country throu,gh all coming 
time, dispense the blessin,gs of scientific and literaiy culture to hearing 
and siieakiiyg ,A'outh, must, to be even eonsistent Avith itself, make some 
similar proA'isioii for the (h'af; Avhile a ilue le.gard to the disabilities 
under Avhieh the hitter labor in the emulations of life, Avoiild to most 
minds inesent an ajiiieal for more liberal assistance during the depend¬ 
ent and formatiA'c years of youth. 

But it has bei'ii urged that the States .should do this AAork in their 
res|)ectiye institutions, and that the government should not be charged 
AA'ith the ex])ense. 

To this olijection Ave AA onld ])rc.sent, in reply, the question Avhether the 
hundred or hundred and tifty mute youth in the. country di'serving and 
nei'ding a collegiate education (and the number Avill not iirobably be 
greater tlian this at any one time during tlm ])resent c('ntury) could be 
as AA'cll or more cheaiily taught in thirty diflV'rent establishnu'iits, under 
an eipial or greater number of instructors as in one Avell organized 
college Avith a corps of six or eight profe.ssors. And again the ipiestion 
Avill be ])ertineut AA'lu'ther the di.sintogration of all our colleges and the 
scattering of the fragments among the district schools of the country 
Avould tend to the adAuuicement of public education or public economy. 
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And will tlic Stiitcs economize when they tax theins(;]ves a hundred 
thousand dollars per annuni lor the, ])nri»o.se of half doinj;’ a Avork which 
the geiKU'al f^OA criunent can do Avell at a co.st to the people of less than 
half this Slim ? 

As bearin'^’ on the importance of a eollef;iatc education to those deaf- 
nintc's Avho are ea])al)le of jirolitiiif;’ thereby, avc Avonld diri'ct esjiecial 
attention to our ninth report, (Apjiendix t),)and in partienlarto a ])a])er 
read before the (amierence. of priiniijials, Avhieh will be found in the ])ro- 
eecding's apiieiided hereto, entitled “The ('/ollej;e.” 

Tiri'A COLLEGE. 

We take ]ileasnre in reportin''- a more marked adA’ancement in this 
branch of our institution dnrinf>' the past year than in any precedinji 
])eriod of equal lenfi'th. 

The followiiif;' schedule of studies Avill indicate the raiifje of instruc¬ 
tion aflorded, and avc feel Jnstilied in claiming- that our students make 
as creditable attainments in their resiiectiA'e years as the aAcra{;e of 
hearing and speaking- youth. 

STUDIES OF THE rin-IPARATOUY CLASS. 

Arithmetic, tOnglish (irammar. Physical Geogra])hy, Elements of Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, ami Botany, Algebra to quadratic, equations, Latin. 

STUDIES OF TIIF. FIM^SIIAIAN CLASS. 

Algebra, (completed,) Geometry, Latin, Greek, Jbiglish Composition, 
Book-keeping.* 

STUDDOS OF THE SOl’IIOMOUE CLASS. 

Spherical and Solid Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, jMcusu- 
i-atiou, ISbivigation, and Surveying. Latin, Greek,* Erench, CiiemistrA", 
English Philology; History. ’ 

STUDIES OP THE .TUNIOU CLASS. 

.Atcclianics, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, German, Latin, 
Ulietoric, Greek,* History of Civilization. 

STUDIES OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Zoology, Logic, Jlental Philosophy, Politi¬ 
cal Si-ience, and Constitution, Idoral Philosophy, E\idcnces of Christi¬ 
anity, English Literature, H'lsthetics. 

Instruction in Art is also giA cn to those avIio desire it. 

I’KOGllESS OF THE BUILDINGS. 

Tn our last report aa'o asked an aiijn-opriation of $ tS,00() to be made 
available in the lirst ipiarter of l.SlkS, that Ave might prepare for occu¬ 
pancy this year a section of the main central building, then standiim-one 
story high. 

Action Avas, hoAvevcr, deferred on the appropriation until the (dosing- 
day of the session, so that Avheu it iiassed, duly 27, the season for buihf- 
ing (iperations Avas too far advanced to admit'of the comiiletion of any 
])ortion of the building in time for the opening of our fall term in Sep¬ 
tember. 

We hav'e therefore detcrmiued to defer the resumption of the Avork on 


Ojitioiial studies. 
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this ImMing until next spring, taking advantage of the winter montl^ 
for the preparation of material, entting of stone and sncli othei pieh- 
minary work as may cnahle ns to press forward in IVlarch with as great 
rapidity as is consistent Avitli substantial constinetion. 

The president’s dwelling-house alluded to in onr last report as being 
under roof is now nearly completed and will be habitable in the course 

of a few weeks. n- i - i i 

The completion of the main central huilding, which we hope, to eilect 

during ISdP, will leave only the college extemsion indicated on the plans 
submitted in onr ninth report to be eomstriieted, and tlie bnildings needed 
for the accommodation of all dei>artmentsof the institution wdl be pro¬ 
vided. An extension of the slioi),and other dwelling houses lor the pro¬ 
fessors, may in future years be reipiired, hut the cost ot these will bo 
small (mmp'ared with the expenditures of the last, the present, or the 

We may therefore point to a time in the near future when onr demands 
on the imblie treasury will be limited to a provision for current expenses 

Attention has been called in Congri's.s and by yonrselt to the tact that 
the title to real estate pnreliased and bnildings erected out ot ajiprojiria- 
’ ’ .' .-.*- should be vested in the United 


tions made by the general 


government 


States and not in an incorporated body. , , . 

The law of July 27, 18(18, r(‘strietsnsfromdis])osingot any real estate, 
except as authorized by special act of Congress, and would seem to Inr- 
iiisli a snllicient guarantee of the proper dis])osition of the, projierty we 
have acipiired by virtue of the bounty of the government. Jhit lest 
there should still be objections raised in Congress or elsewhere to the 
propriety of the appropriations we .shall need to (!om])lcte onr buildings, 
we desire to record our entire willingness that the title to all iiroperty 
purchased with the public funds should be, vested in the United States. 
And we hold ourselves ready, it Congress shall so desire, to make o\er 
the title to all iiroperty we have heretofore acipiired in the manner above 
indicated, provided only it shall be agreed that the property shall bo 
held sacred to the purposes for which it has heretofore been set apart. 


THE RECEIPTS AND MSIIUKSEMENTS 

for the year ending Jniio 80, 1808, will appear from the following de¬ 
tailed statements. 

I .—Support of the in,stitutioH. 


liccr.ii’TS. 


Balance from old accounts-. 

Received from treasury United States---— 

State of Maryland for support of pupils 
city of Baltimore for support of pupils . 

board and tuition. 

scliolarsliips. 

students for books, &c. 

pupils for clotliiug. 

damage to grounds by cattle. 

work done in shop.. 

loan First National Bank. 

sale of old barn and house. 

sale of pigs.-. 

balance... 


fii.nr.a 07 
U4,87;i :i4 
(■), l.')f) 00 
2,750 00 
1,155 50 
i,;i.50 00 
288 79 
41 00 
10 00 
91 12 
4,000 00 
450 00 
70 00 
1,004 85 


4:1,609 27 
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DISHUBSKMENTS. 

Expendeil for salaries aud waj^es.-. 

medical attendance and dentist’s services. 

medicine and chemicals. 

fuel and liglit. 

oats and grain.. 

lilacksinithing. 

two carriages. 

carriage repairs and harness. 

freigiit. 

queensware. 

hardware.... 

tuition refunded. 

clothing and dry goods. 

carriage liire.. 

funeral expenses.-.-. 

paint, glass, lAc . 

silver plating. 

travelling expenses. 

butter atid eggs.. 

houseliold expenses, vegetaliles, Are. 

hooks, stationary and printing.. 

repairs on buildings_'. 

groceries.... 

bve.ad. 

meats.. 

milk. 

furniture and household articles. 

kitchen utensils and repairing. 

shoes and repairing. 

whitewHshitig.. 


$17,117 53 
7'J5 .50 
238 90 
1,793 21 
407 71 
110 7G 
700 00 
328 03 
134 41 
114 81 
92 35 
28 88 
240 80 
57 50 
114 (17 
192 .50 
21 85 
1,295 70 
3. I(i3 .52 
1,715 48 
732 54 
818 00 
3,408 73 
2,513 84 
.5,034 71 
949 07 
500 21 
88 .55 
103 45 
70 00 


43,009 27 


II .—Erection of hnUdhujH, 

IlEttEll’TS. 


Received from appropriation. $'34, 075 00 

balance due the president. 1,971 95 


,50,010 95 


DISHUUSE.IIENTS. 


Balance from last account. 832 83 

Paid .Tames G. Naylor on contracts...V. 44,050 50 

A. K. Shepherd & Bros., for completing gas works ahd'loying muin.s. 3,104 03 

A. R. .Slieplierd & Bros., for plumbing. 2,512 80 

for building materials and hardware. I,t>-t5 44 

E. 8. Friedrich, for .serviee.s as supervising architect. 1,430 33 

Vatix, Withers iV, Co., for preparing plans and specifications. 1,500 00 

for furniture. 1,210 52 

for wages and labor. 520 50 


.50,011) 95 


III .—ineremed supphi of Potomac icatcr. 

BECEIPTS. 


.$5,000 00 


Received from appropriation 
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DISliintSKMF.NTS. 


Paid A. R. Slicplierd & Bros, for laying a 4-inch pipe fiom tlie of lliird 

stroot ca^st, and II street iiortli, to the Imildiiig-s of the institution........ 148 JO 

A. K. Shepherd & Bros, for running pipes and placing hxturc.s in building.s- / M) --I 

BilliUlce due tlie United States July i, ISdi. ’ _ 

5, 000 00 


TV.—Unlargcmcnt mid improremcnt of (jrouHdu. 

Kl'.Cr.ll'TS. 


l^alfinco from old accounts... 
Kecidved from appropriation 
Balance due the president ... 


S;h7H:i 24 
7, .'00 (10 
170 55 


11, .102 70 


DISUrUSKMF.NTS. 


Paid Mrs. Catliarine Pearson for land purchased March ‘JT, 18(17 

tor fenuitig. 

for grading. 

for draining. 

for iiaving and curbing. 

for gardener’s wages. 


(10(1 01) 
i.'iti •<;.■> 
IJ7 

77',> 10 
:!47 P2 
Itlti (lo 


1 l,4(W 71) 


EflTIMATEH FOR NEXT YEAU. 

1. For tlie SBpiKU't of tlio iiisfitutioii, iiiclutlinjf •*1,000 for book.s and 
ilhistrafivct itpiiartitas, Iji.'jp.'iOO. 

2. For contiiiiiiiig the work on tint Iniililings in iiccordancc witli plans 
hcretolbri' snlnnittcd to Cnngrfss, .iit)l(i,000. 

3. For continuing the work on the enelosnre and iiniirovinnent ot tlie 
grounds of tlie institution, .t btlOO. 

The anionnt asked lor the sn|i|)ort ot the institution is .■r!;),r)00 in e.xeess 
of the iipitroiniiitions tor last yi'tir, tind §1,500 greater than the ninount 
retpiired tor tlu'present yt'ttr, the inereti.se being to provide tor a eorre- 
sponding inereiise in tlie ntiinber ot our Ibiited States benelieiaries. 

Tilt! .seeond tt])propri:itioii is needed to eoni])lete tlieniiiin eentral build¬ 
ing, referred to earlier in this report. The iinportanee ot the spetsly eoni- 
pletion ot this building will b(“ ttjtpiirent on tin inspeetion ot the works 
as they now stand, and an e.xiiiniinition into the erowded eondition ot 
netirly ev ery av^iiihiltle itortionof tlie oeen[)i(;d buildings. 

Esiieciitlly in tlie domestie d(‘pitrtnient is the need ot more room most 
plainly ttvitlent. 

The kittdien, laundry and dining-rooms now in nse are utterly insnlli- 
cient tor tiitroiter tuliilment of the tnnetions they are mtide to perform, 
and are vvdmlly temporary and prov'isiomil, their proper loeation being 
in the btuhling now in process ot eonstriietion, and whieli the tippropri- 
ation asked for is designed to eomplete. 

Tlie tliird estimate is needed for tliepurj)o.sesindicated, and its ajipro- 
jiriation will conduce to tlte stilety ot our projierty, to tlie eomtort and 
liealtli ot our inniiites ity providing suitaidc walks tor exercise, tind to 
tlte produetiveness of tlie grounds set tipart for agrieuiturai and liorti- 
cnltural imrposes. 
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Dnriiig'tliesuminorjn.st. clo.sed tli(' in'odiicLs fioiii (nircultivatcd fi'roimd.s 
]iav(‘. b(‘(“ii more. A’idBid)]c^ tlmii in any j)r<‘vionN year, heavy erojj.s of liay, 
corn and v(“H<!tables liavinj;' bi'en .se<‘nred, all of wbieb liave ,t;()ne to les¬ 
sen tin* (‘xjK'iise of inaintainiiifi tlie in.stitntion. The laboi' of j)n])ils has 
be(*n lari^ely ciii])loye‘d in the lield and f;arden, and may be made still 
more available when onr j^ronnds shall have bemi lidly im])roved. 

VN e ar(‘ nmh'r tin; necaxssity of snlnnittiiif^' a fnrtlu'r estimate' to meet 
a d(‘ii(;i('ney which will arise; ebirin^' the; ^neseiit fiscal ye'ai'. The e'sti- 
mab; submitte'el by ns and by yon for the; suieport of the; institntie)n 
elnriii};' the, ])re‘.se‘ntye‘ar wasfeer Apjerove'et of by the; ye'iiateand 

by the (Jommitte'e; on A])])roin'iatioJis eef the- House, it was oppo.sed in the 
lloirse in the; followinj^' huif^emine;: 

“ Aiiel now, sir, the Senate have jent iei this sum of 82.5,000 for e'X])enses 
&e., fen; the; eoinin<i’ year. 1 have; snbmitteel an ame'mlnn'nt to le'dnee 
the ameennt te) 8J2,oOO. In 18(i(! tln'ie- we're twenty-twe; piqeils, and we 
j-ave the'in 8l2,o00 ; I projeo.se tee .yive' thi'in the .same amount for this 
yeear; it is te; ])ay the teae'he'rs for this institution, anel for the education 

e) f the* twe'iity-five i)n])ils wlnnn w<' nnde'itake; te) edneate.” 

A re'ferenee te) the records e)f tlu' institution will rer e'al the fae;t that 
in 1<S()() there; were twe'nty-scA e'n TInite'd States be'iietieharies in the institn- 
tie)n, and the ameennt ])i'ovided by Oon<«re'.ss foi' tin; sni)])ort of the iiistitn- 
tiem Avas Sfd,!).'!? r>0, avIuIc last year the* nnmbe'r of United States inipils 
had ri.sen to forty-one, and the amount atepiojeriated rvas 820,4;)f 14. 
For the ])re'.sent year, from the; action of (’onpress itse'lf in’the ae't eif 
Jidy 27,1808, anel by the; i'e^;idar ae-e-essions from the District of Oolnm- 
bia, enir inimlx'r will be; ine'rea.se'd to njewards of sixty. 

AVe sine'e‘re;ly re'firet that .so K'rave; a misapieredn'iision of faeds .should 
ha\e; e.yi.ste;d, Ibr in the harry e)l clo.sin,‘i le'j;islation, when no e)])pe)rtimity 
Avas oflered as e)f ejorre'cfinj;- the; error.s, the'ann'iidment ])rope).se‘el be'came 
a hiAA', le'aviiift'as withoat the; lae'ans e)f fallillin,--'the tasks AAhieh (Con¬ 
gress by its own h‘«i.slation had impo.se'd ai)on ns. AVe e'annot thiidc 
otlK'i'wi.se, hoAve;ve‘r, than that thee.se avIio sastained the amendment Avill 
e'learly sex; the; jastiee; of a ele'/ie-iene-y to iiu'et the exigencies e)f the case 
ainl be; t)rom])t te) allow the; ne'e'eled at)pro])riation. 

ihe' namberot sixty gOA'e'rame'iitieajeils for Avho.se sajejeort anel in.strac- 
tmn we' are ealled npeea to preevieU' the'pre'.se'iitye'ar Aveeald, bv the' .scale e)f 
aIle)Avanee'spre)pe)se'elia the'amendment, e-all leer anex])e'nditare'e)f 8.'’>d,0(K). 
We, ln)Ave;A'e'r, estimate'that by the e'xerei.se; of rigiel e'e'eememy Ave .shall 

f) e'al)le; te) meet the; e'arre'iit btirelens e)f the ye'ar with $;)0,0(K). 

Twe-lA'e'tlnmsaad liAe Inaielre'el ehellars having be'ea at)])re)])iiat('d the; 
.sam e)f .817,.’)()0 Avill be; ne'eele'el te) nu'e't the e'xi)e'nse's e)f the ye-ar endiao- 
daiu' .'to, I8()!». The' fe)lle)Aving e'sfimate' is the're'feere; sabmitt'eel: 

IjAu' the .snpi)e)rt e)f the institnfieen lor the ye'ar ending Jane oO, 1800 


In vu'w e)t all the; eenisideratieens abeeve reeite'd, and in the he)pe; that 
tlie'y may e'omme'ad the'inse'l ve's te) ye)a and te) (Je)ngre'.s.s, we' resiee'etfidlv 
reeeenaae'ael that a|)i)re)priatie)ns be aske'el at the a'i)i)re)ae'hing se'ssieen ed 
Uoiigre'ss in ae'e'enehaie'e Avith the; e'.stimate's sabmitted in this repeert. 

J>y eereler e)t the' beearel of directen's: 


IIe)a. (). n. DReiAA^NiNCr, 

8ecret((ri/ of the Interior. 


F. AI. GALLAUDET, Fre^^ident. 
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CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS AND PUPILS. 

In the college. 

RESIDENT GRADUATE. 


Mellville Ballard, B. S, 


Maine. 


SENIORS. 


Jolm B. Hotchkiss. Connecticut. j Joseph G. Parkinson. Vermont. 

James H. Lof^an. Pennsylvania. | 


JUNIORS. 

William L. Bird. Connecticut. | Kohevt Patterson. Pennsylvania. 

Samuel T. Greene. Maine Louis C. Tuck. AIas.sucliusetls. 


Louis A. Houghton.New York. | 

SOrilOMORES, 

Philip S. Engelliardt. Wisconsin. j t George W. McAtce Maryland. 

* Anthony J. KuU. Wiscon.sin. I 

* DecenBeiU t Expelled. 


FRESHMEN. 


James E. Belier. New York. 

David H. Carroll. Ohio. 

Cyrins Cliamhers. Iowa. 

John Donnell. Wisconsin. 

Amos G. Draper. Illinois. 

Charle.s B. Hibbard. Michigan. 

William L. Hill. Massachusetts. 


Thomas A. Jone.s. Wisconsin. 

William B. Lathrop. Georgia. 

Jolin N. Lowry. Jlichigan. 

Robert McGregor. Ohio. 

Frederick L. de B. Reid.. New York. 
John W. Scott. Pennsylvania. 


PRETARATORY CLASS. 


Robert W. Branch. Nortli Carolina. 

Edward L. Chapin. Di.st. Colnnil>ia. 

Julius C. Dai'gan. South Carolina. 

Ransom A. Goodell. Michigan. 

Robert M. Henderson_ Pennsy Ivan ia. 

John C. Hummer. Iowa. 

William S. Johnson. Georgia. 


Dane Knnfmann. Dist. Columbia. 

Marcus H. Kerr. Micliigan. 

Jacob H. Knoedier. Penn.sylvania. 

William J. Nelson. New York. 

John Quinn. Di.st. Colnmbin. 

David tS. Rogers..— Soutii Carolina. 

Cliai tes G. Rooks. Michigan. 


In tliexmmary (lejmrtment. 


FKMAIjES, 


Justina Bevnn. Maryland. 

Melinda Blair. Maryland. 

Sarah B. Blair. Maryland. 

Marietta Chambers. Fortress Monroe. 

Elizabeth Feldpusch. Maryland. 

Mary Feldpusch. Maryland. 

Grace A. Freeman. Maryland. 

Sarah A. Gourley. Maryland. 

Catharine Haldy. Maryland. 

Mary M. Ijams.Dist. Columbia. 

Amanda M. Karnes.Maryland. 

Lydia Liglitner.Maryland. 

Caroline Mades. Dist. Columbia. 

Elizabeth McCormick.Maryland. 

Lydia A. Mitchell.Maryland. 


Mary E. McDonald. Dist. Columbia. 

Virginia A. Patterson_ 11. S. Army. 

Jane Pimes. Maryland. 

Hestor M. Porter. Maryland. 

Sarah E. Preston. Maryland. 

Georgiami Pritchard. Maryland. 

Amelia Riveanx.Dist. Columbia. 

Josephine Sardo. Di.st. Colninlda. 

Florinda C. Snyder.Dist. Columbia. 

Catharine T. Steigelman.. Maryland. 

Grace Webster. Maryland. 

Sarab .1. Wells. Starylaud. 

Sophia U. Weller. Dist. Columbia. 

Sarab A. E. Williams. Dist. Columbia. 
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H. F. Achy. Maryland. 

J. O. Ainoss. Maryland. 

Joseph Barnes, . Dist. Columbia. 

James D. Bilzor. Maryland. 

Julius W. Bissett. Maryland. 

David Blair. Maryland. 

Arthur D. Bryant. Dist. Columbia. 

John E. Bull. Maryland. 

Edward T. Burns. I >ist. Columbia. 

Edward Carter. Dist. Columbia. 

Edmund Clark. Dist. Columbia. 

John Carlisle. Maryland. 

.lames E. Colleberry. Maryland. 

William A. Connolly. Dist. Columbia. 

Henry Dahl. Maryland. 

Charles Dashiell. Maryland. 

William F. Dceble. Dist. Columbia. 

John W. Dechard. Dist. Columbia. 

Alexander W. Dennis.Dist. Columbia. 

Peter Dufly. Maryland. 

Lewis C. Easterday. Maryland. 

Frederick Eiseuniann. U. S. Army. 

Robert Elilert. Maryland. 

John P. Fitzpatrick. Maryland. 

Ahram Frantz. Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Haf^erty. Dist. Columbia. 

Thomas Hays. Maryland. 


,F,s. 

Edward Humphrey. Dist. Columbia. 

R. Plummer Ijams. Dist. Columbia. 

Edward Jennings. Maryland. 

David Kennedy. Maryland. 

Jolin Kennedy. Maryland. 

Frank M. Maslin. Maryland. 

Cliarles Mathmi. Maryland. 

G. E. Messenburg. Maryland. 

William H. Myers. Dist. Columbia. 

William McElroy. Maryland. 

Jame.s McBride. Dist. Columbia. 

.James H. Mooney. Maryland. 

William Moriarty. Dist. Columbia. 

Henry O. Nicol.. U. S. Army. 

James H. Purvis. Dist. Columbia. 

George Rominal. Maryland. 

George F. Rodenmayer... Maryland. 

Charles Schillinger. Maryland. 

Aaron B. Showman. Maryland. 

Thomas J. Sprague. Maryland. 

Charles W. Stevenson_ Maryland. 

Henry Trieschmanii, jr. Maryland. 

John C. Wagner. Dist. Columbia. 

Henry C. Wentz. Maryland. 

Louis Whittington. Dist. Columbia. 

William Wirrleiu. Maryland. 

Samuel Wisner. Maryland. 


REGULATIONS. 

I. The academic year is divided into two terms, the first bcfiinning 
on the second Tliursday in Sciitember, and closing on the 24tli of Decem¬ 
ber I the second beginning tlic 2d of Jiinuary, and clo.sing the last 
Wednesday in Jane. 

II. The vacations are from the 24th of December to the 2d of January, 
and from the last Wednesday in June to the second Thursday in Sep¬ 
tember. 

III. There are holidays at Thanksgiving and at Easter. 

IV. The itupils may visit their homes during the regular vacations 
and at the above-named holidays, but at no other times, unless for some 
special urgent reason, and then only by permission of the juesident. 

V. The bills for the maiutemiiice and tuition of pupils supported by 
their friends must be paid semi-annually in advance. 

VI. The charge for pay pupils is $150 each per annum. This sum 
covers all exiieuses except clothing. 

VII. The government of the United States defrays the expenses of 
those who reside in the District of Columbia, or whose parents are in the 
army or navy, iirovided they are unable to pay for their education. 

VIII. The State of Maryland provides for the education in this insti¬ 
tution of deaf-mutes whose parents arc in iioor circumstances, when the 
applicants are under twenty-one years of age, have been residents of the 
State for two years prior to the date of application, and are of good 
mental capacity. 

Persons in Maryland desiring to secure the benefit of the provisions 
above referred to are requested to address the iiresident of the institu¬ 
tion. 

IX. It is expected that the friends of the iiiqiils will provide them with 
clothing, and it is important that upon entering or returning to the insti¬ 
tution they shmdd be sujiplied with a sullicient amount for an entire year. 
All clothing should be plainly marked with the owner’s name. 

X. All letters concerning juqiils or applications for admission should 
be addressed to the president. 














































APrESDlX. 


FrocccdUnm of the A'niiomil Conference of principah of insfjfntionti for ilw 
deaf and dumb, held at Wanhiinjton, IHstriet oj Columbia, May 1-, 1.5, 
11, 15, and 1(5, 18(58. 


In MiU'di, 18(18, tlie followinj^ iiivifiition -wiis extended by tlu^ ()(li(‘ers 
of tbe (loliimbiii Jiistitntion to tb(‘ )>iiiieii)id.s ot all the institutions lor 
the deaf and dumb in tlie Uidted States: 


AVasiiinutox, D. C., March, IBfiS. 

SIR’ Tlic incvcasfd interest manifested l>v tlic i)ulilic tliirinp; tlie past year in tlie cduca- 
tiou of the (leaf ami dimib, tiikins in eertain loealities the fovin of hnstilitj’ to the system 
of instnictiim suceesstiill.y iiraetieed in this country for a lial! century, has led the othcers 
of this institution to consider the present tin opportune time (or the iissemhlino in conterence 
of those best titled by practical experience and long study to jtidoe what mea.surcs and 
methods will most conduce to the welfare of the deaf and dnmb of our country. 

Besides the issues involved in what may be termed the articulation controversy, there are 
other and more importanl subjects which would naturally be stipr}?estcd in a conterence ot (lie 
character rclericd to, the discussion of which could not fail to elicit an interchange ot ideas 
viiUuiblc to our protVissioii, uiul to beiu'fit tlios<i lor wlnbse iiilviiiu'oiuoiit till oui Ifibors 

are put forth. . . , „ , , . c .i 

■\Vo have, therefore, deterinined to invito the, principals of the, regular institntinris ot the 
United States to meet hero on Tuesday, the, I'.ith day of May next, to discuss on the three 
followiii'r days such (piestions as may he, hroiight forward relating to the work of deahinute 
education. To this conference we would respectfully and cordially invito your attendance, 
and would suggest that you ]irepare for iiresentation one or more papers mi such subjects .as 
may have received your particular attention, or which you may deem of special iinportanco 

in our work. ., , . 

Accomniodations for all who may attend will be jirovided in or very near the institution. 
It is therefore requested that intentions to be present may be coimmiiiicated as soon as con¬ 


venient. , . , . , 

It is also suggested that tho.se who design to submit papers announce the titles m advance. 
In behalf of the officers of the Columbia Institution: 

E. M. GALLAUDET, President. 


In ncuovdaitctt vvitli tbis itivitatioii tlto priiiciittils met for ovjfaiiization 
ill tbe libriiry of tbe Cobiiiibia liisfiftitioit oit Tiie.stlay, -May IB, at ei.abt 
o’clock p.m., twelve iimtitiitioti.s beiiitg'repre.seiitetl. Air. M. AI. Galbuidet, 
pre.sideiit of tbe (Jobiiiibiii Jitstititlioii, exprt'ssetl bi.s great jilettsitre in 
greeting' ,so tiiiiity exjterieneed teaebera of tbe iletif anil diunb, wbo, in 
respon.se to tbe call sent fortb, bad come bitber to consult upon interests 
wbicb idl lunl tit beart, and to deliberate for tbe wtdfare of tbose to wboin 
they bad given tbeir Uf('’svvork; ttnil in bebalf of bimself tind tbe olli- 
cers of tbe institution, extended to all jireseiit a most betirty welctnne, 
])romising' on tbe part of all connected witb tbe institution, sincert' elforts 
to make tbeir stay jn'oiitable and agreeable, lie tben nominatc'd Dr. II. 
P. P(H“t, of tbe iSlew York institution, wbom be stybul tbe Yestor of tbe 
profession, tind to wbom be personally exin'esstul lileiisnre tlmt be was 
able to be present, to act as ebairman of the iireliminary nuuding. Dr. 
Peet, having been nniinimon.sly chosen to this otbee, in ttdiing the chair 
thanked the conference for tbe honor conferred njum him, ttnd tillnded to 
tbe to])ics wbicb would be likely to engage tbe consideration of tbe con¬ 
ference, and tbe grttat benetit.s to tbose jiresent tind the institutions they 
repretsented, to be derived from a full and free interchange of views, lie 
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niso ,£;'avo ncoount of tlio nncidciital proseiitation to liim l),y a tutor in 
Yale (■oll('i>»i of a lottor from l>r. Tlioinas II. tlallaiulet, a])))l,vii),ic for a 
new teaclier, wliicli lirst dircc'ttal lii.s attention to tlie ])rof(‘ssion of teacli- 
in,!j;- deal'-inntes, and of a easnal itde, in a staine-eo;icU witli tlie ])r(\s(‘nt 
])resid(>ntof tlie (Jolninliia Institution, wliieli, oecnnin.i;-Just before' a]»i)li- 
eation was made by the lion. Amos Kendall for a suitable person to tube 
ebarae of tlie new institution at Wasliin.a’ton, directed bis atb'iition to 
]\lr. (billandi't as tbe,i'i,a'bt man for tbe iilaeeand led to bis api»ointment 
to tbe ])ositioii, sbowine; that a man’s life-work is often di'tt'rmim'd by 
eveiits wbicb at tin'time seem .slia'bt and iiisia'iiilieant. 1 le eonyratn- 
lated tbe Colnmbia Institution for tin', remarkable success tbat bad fol- 
low('d it, and ('S])eeially in tine organizat ion of tbe eolleai' and in tine broad 
and comiirebeiisivfi work tbei'e undertaken, tie spoke of tin' develoii- 
mi'iit of this institution into a national bia’b scliool as bavinj.;' been a 
favoritf' tlnmylit in bis mind rvlu'ii tine ora'anization of an institution in 
tlu' District of (Jolumbia was'tirst broni;bt to Ids notice, and be ri'joieed 
in all that bad Inere lu'eii aecom]>Iisbed. 

Hon. Amos Ki'iidall, one of tlie diri'ctors of tbe Columbia fnstitntion 
and its tirst ]>vesi(b'nt, tln'ii followed, sayinji’, that be Jointed bi'artily ^Yitb 
tbe iirt'sidt'iit of tin' institution in wi'leomiii”- tbe nn'iiibt'rs of tbe coiifi'r- 
enci' to this city and this institution, and tbat Ine jn'rsoiially b'lt li'rt'at 
jiratilication in nn'etin,!>;' so many earne.st workt'rs in a .u’ooil eanst', lie 
tlnen alludt'd to tlii' early bistory of tbe institution, tin' brin^’inti’ to^t'tber 
of a few poor ebildren, wboste caste attraett'd tine symiiatby of tbe pt'ople 
of Wasbin,«ton, and whoso condition b'll to an examination of tbeir wants 
and of tbo.se in tbe District, and tbat to a b'<;al transfer of tbeir t'ase to 
liimself; then of tbe or”anization of tbe institution and tbe apiiointnient 
of Mr. Oallaudet to its siiiierintt'iideney. J le atlrilmb'd tbe rapid j^'rowlb 
of tin' institution under Cod to tbe em'r,i;y, tiib'lity, and wisdom vritb 
wbicb its affairs bad lu'i'ii condiicti'd by tbe president, lli' spoke of tbe 
colb'.!’(' as a marki'd feature in tbe woric lu'ic', and of its snei'css a's 
justly an occasion of ])rid(' and ,aratilieatioii. Alliidina' to tine subji'ct of 
diflerent nn'tbods of tea eld u.a,' tin'deaf and dumb, Ine said tbat this insti¬ 
tution, fei'lins’ it desirable that American institutions should avail tbem- 
selvi's of all tbe sn^'iii'stions };-aim'd from obsi'rvation o!‘ tin' work in otlu'r 
countries, bad eomndssioned tine ]>resident to yo to Kurojee and examine 
tine .'sebools for tbe ib'af and dumb in (iri'at Mritaiii ami on tbe continent, 
and in accordance with this Ine bail .n'ome dnriii”- tlu' past yi'ar, and tbe 
vi'sults of bis investigation bad been itiven to tin' world in bis able and 
eb'ar ri'port ])ublisb('d soon afti'r bis return. J'’o!!owin,a' bis su,up;’estious, 
this institution lias already voted to .seenre tbe services of a eompi'tient 
instructor in artieidation, wbosse time sboiild be devoted to trainiii”' sucli 
of tbe juipils as save pi'omise of improvement by tbat method. They 
bo])ed to have sueb a teaelu'r at tbe besiniiiiis of tbe inext term. He 
eoncbnb'd by ex])r('ssin,s bis inti'ri'st in the obji'cts wliieli bad broipdit 
them tos'etbev and bis aiipreeiation of tbe areat importance and value 
of tbe work in wbic'b all ti'acliers of the deaf and dumb are enj^aged, a 
work tbat must be dear to tin' Saviour of men. 

On motion of Eev. Thomas Callandet, of New York, Hrofessor iklward 
A. Fay, of tbe National Deaf-mute College, was a]>!H)iuted secretary of 
tbe meeting. 

On motion of E. I\I. Gallaudet, abn.siness committee rvas ap]iointed by 
tbe ebair, consisting of JMessrs. Oallaudet of Washington, T’urner (If 
Hartford, IMilligan of Wisconsin, and Palmer of North Carolina, to report 
roll of iiuiTiibers, nominate iicrmanent otlicers, recommend order of busi¬ 
ness and topics for discussion. 

2 D D 
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Waiting tlio report of this committee, a motion to adjourn having been 
made Eev. W. W. Turner, at the reipiest of the chairman, led the meeting 
inprayf^r? iiftcr which the conference adjourned to meet at nine o’clock 

Wednesday morning. _ , ,. . , . t 

After the adjournment, an informal meeting was held at which the ])rin- 
cipals present were calhsd upon for reports from their several institutions. 
These reports, giving various items of interest, such as number of pupils, 
number of teachers, length of course, condition of grounds and build¬ 
ings, incidents in the history, were very interesting, especially those from 
the institutions of the south, ivhich had experienced greatest interrniition 
on account of the war. IMr. ralmer gave many illustrations of tlie dit- 
ticulties he experienced in maintaining his institution and keeping it 
from molestation from the armies alternately in possession of Italcigh. 
His politics had always been “to honor the powms that be and take care 
of the deaf and dumb.” This meeting, which was friic and cordial, put 
the members of the conference cn rapport \tith each other, giving to each 
a knowledge of the othcivs’ position, dilliculties and ])ecnliarities, and was 
a fitting prelude to the harmonious discussions that followed. 

Wednesdaa' Morning. 

Conference met at the hour for morning praym-s in the college chapel, 
the students assembling with them. Scrijitures were read by President 
Gallaudct and prayer offered by Eev. Collins Stone. Immediately 
after the religious exercises the chairman called the conference to order. 
The minutes of the prelinunary meeting were read by Professor E. A. 
Fay, the secretary, and apjtroved. 

The chairman of the committee of arrangements presented the fol¬ 
lowing rc])ort, which was accepted: 

The committee of arraugemeuts respectfully recommend tbe following gentlemen to bo the 
permanent officers of tlio conference: 

II. P. Poet, LTj. D., President. 

Rov. Collins Stone, Phillip G. GUlett, Vice-Presidents. 

W. J. Palmer, Lewellyn Pratt, Secretaries, 

The committee report also the following menibersliip of the conference; 

Rev. W. W. Turner, cx-Principal American Asylum. 

Rev. Collins Stone, Principal American Asylum, 

II. P. Poet, Emeritus Principal New York Institution. 

Isaac L. Peet, Principal- New York Institution, 

Gilbert O Fay, Principal Ohio fnslUntion. 

J. C. Coveil, Principal Viririnia InstiiuUon. 

Rev. Thomas Meintiro, Principal Indiana Institution. 

Willie J. Palmer, Prittcipal North Carolina Institution, 

Phillip G. Gillett, Principal Illinois Institution. 

Wesley O. Connor, Principal Gcorifia Institution. 

W. D. Kerr, l*rincipal Missouri Institution, 

E. M. Kerr, Vice-Principal Missouri Institution, 

H. W. Milligan, M. D , Principal IVisr.onsin Institution. 

Egbert L. Bangs, Principal Michifftin Institution. 

Rev. Benjamin Talbot, Principal Iowa Institution, 

E. M. Gallaudet, President Columbia Institution. 

Joseph H. Johnson, M. D., Principal Alabama Institution. 

* Warring Wilkinson, Principal California Institution. 

* Mr. Wilkinson had written that ho expected to be present and his name was inserted in 
the list of members, but being detained ou the steamer did not reach Washington till confer 
once had adjourned. 
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AS IIONOUARY MEMREUS. 

Hoti. Amos Kendall, of Washington. 

Kov. Thomas Oallaudet, D. D., of New York. 

Prof. Samuel Porter, of Washington. 

Prof. Lewellyu Pratt, of Washington. 

Prof. Kdward A. Fay, of Washington. 

Prof. James M. Spencer, of U'oshwgton. 

Mr, James Denison, of fVashinaton. 

Mr. Mellville Ballard, of U'ashhigton. 

And that the instructors and officers of the Columbia Institution be invited to be present at 
the meotinj^a of the conference. 

The committee also recommend timt ineetiiig^s be held Wednesday inonjiiij^, Thursday 
morning and aiternoon, Friday morning, aflcvnoou and evening, and that the order of busi¬ 
ness for Wednesday morning be— 

1st. Heading of letters. 

'2d. Paper by H. P. Peet, LL. D. Subject: The order of the first lessons in language for 
a class of deaf-mutes. 

3d. Paper by M. L, Brock. Subject: The better method of teaching a class of beginners. 

4th. Paper b,y Rev. Benjamin Talbot. Subject: The proper age for admissions to the 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 

Chairman of Committee. 

Tlic roconimerulatioiis of tlie coininittee respecting- organization and 
order of business were nnaniinously adopted, and tbe ollicers appointed 
entered upon the discliiirg(i of tlieir <liities. 

The lirst business was flie reading of letters, and the sccretai-j’^ pre¬ 
sented letters from J. L. No.ye.s, sui)erint(;ndent of the ^Minnesota institu¬ 
tion, Lewis If. Jenkins, principal Kamsus imstitution, J. Vain Kostrand, 
superintendent of the Texas institution, J. A. Jacobs, prineijial Kentucky 
institution, and Dr. Milligan delivered a verbal message from A. D. Hut¬ 
ton, principal rcuiisylvania institution, all oxincssing regret that tliey 
could not be present at the meetings of the conference and interest in 
the object for which the conference had assembled. 

Rev. Collins Stone, one of the vice-presidents, then having taken the 
chair, the president. Dr. Peet, read the lirst iiaper. 

THE ORDER OF THE FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE FOR A CLASS OF 

DEAF-MUTES. 

Twenty-four years have passeil since the first irablieation of a little 
volume entitled Elementary Ijcssoiis for the Deaf and Dumb. This work, 
was welcomed at the time with general .satisfaction, almost witli enthu¬ 
siasm, by teachers of deaf-mutes, as supplying a want that had long been, 
felt. Carefully revised two or three years later, it has been in use over 
since in the New York institntion, and in several other institutions in 
the United States, as a first book to bo used in tbe younger classes. 

The plan of this work aimed at something more than a more miseclla- 
neous colleetioii of familiar words and phrases. It embodied the most 
earnest systematic attemiit in our langnago to write a iirst book for dcaf- 
mntes on a pririeiple of pliilosophical progress. It was a Avoik to wliieli 
had been given carefuLreflectioii and faithful labor, guided by long experi¬ 
ence, and by diligent study of previous efforts in the same direction. 

While this A\-oik has maintained its ground during nearly a (prartcr of 
a century, as the book in more general esteem and demand for the use 
of a class of deaf-mute beginners, it has never been claimed for it that it 
did not admit inneh further improvement. To cite fi-om a paper read at 
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the second conveiitioii of the Aiiiei'icau tonchers of the deaf and dumb, 
nearly 17 years ago: 

Thousli icstiiit; iti tho coii%-ictloii, cof.(irmr,d alike by reafon and expciiciico. tliat tlie fron- 
eral iilun <m which the course of instruction has been Ibniieil is tlie true one, and will, in its 
m iin features, stiind the test of time, I am very lav from imaeimnw that it cannot bo 
improved, that in some iiavt.s a bidtcr order of lessoms cannot lie devised, tliat more Imppily 
chosen examples eanimt be piven. Jt is only tlironpii reiiealed revisions, .and tlio iiiodiliea- 
tioiis liy (.'XiioriciK-'t* ot* many yenrs, tliiit :i vvovk ot tiiis kind can bo expected to 

reach alf the perfection of wliicli it is capable.* 

I rt'grct to ha\'o to say tliiit my cares and rc.sponsihilitics have heen so 
innltitadinoiis thiit the. leisure and opportunity to eartdully rexise tit 
least the ehanentary vohiaie of tlie eoiir.se, long looked forward io, never 
came. Comjtelhal liy the burden of ailvaueing years to leave that labor 
.for younger tcaehers, T. yet feel it a. duly to put on nu'ord, lor the heindit 
•of those Who are coming after m(>, (lie results of my e.ypi.'ritniee, study, 
and rdJt'ction, as to the pru]»er order in which tlie dillienlties ol'hiugiiage 
should be presented to the deaf and dumb. Let ns imiiiire what is tiie 
lioint of departure, the ])oint to be aimed at, and tlu' general principles 
that should .guide onr elioiee of onr route. These point.s heitig settled, 
we shall lind’it comparatively easy to agree on Ihe mo.st adviinta.geoiis 
route through the vast mazes of lan.guage, a route necessarily devious, 
and jiresenting at many iioints diHienlties of choiei' which only experience 
can solve. Wy iireseiit object is to show that the elemei.dar,v le.ssoii.s 
were eoiistnicted on coi'reei principles. Tlie.se in iuciples being agreed 
on, the moditieations of details can be made in such a way as to insure 
improvement. 

Tlio only objectiotis, ,so far ns I know, that have been innde to tlie ])]an 
and execution of the elcnnmtary le.ssons, are, that it introdina's grammar 
too early in theemirse, and that it do(‘s not inti'oduee lessons in “eonnei.dml 
language” early enough. The lirst ohjeetion is a miseoneeptioii. There 
is nothing of tw/un'eef grammar in th(‘. elementary lessons. Words are 
indeed arranged at'eoi'fling to their grainmatieal ariiiiities; but evc'ry 
teacher will admit that if the deaf-mute ]nipil, eoniing to us wholly 
ignorant of words, is to be taught tlie meaning and right use ol words at 
all, h(“, must be taught tliat certain words ai'c names of objects, that certain 
words are joined to the former to distinguish them by tlieir (pialitit's, 
and that certain other words, expressing assaiiDii, and usually also ('cUoh, 
have diiferent inlieetions and a difh'rent place in th(“ sentmn.a; ii'oin the 
first. Ohihh'cii who lu“ar learn words in spite of tlu‘ miseellauemis way 
in which wonts arcs presented to them. The ileaf and dumb, to whose 
memories words are a much greater burden, and who lose must of that 
living interest Avliieli is given by the simultaneity of words and liuits, 
need all the advantages tliat order and gradation of dillieulties can give 
them. 

Tlie second ohjeetion may seem to some to have more weight. Yet 
all teacherswill admit the proi»rietyof beginning with short single words, 
passing to short siinjile sentences, and not introducing lessons in “eon- 
ueeted language” till they can be introdneed with advantage. How soon 
they can be thus introduced deiiends on .so many eonsiderations that 
we shall probably never sec entire agn'cment of, views on that iioint. 
I note, however, that in the only work that is used in this eouidry by 
some teachers in preferciiee to the elementary lessons, thougli jirofes- 
sedl.y introducing lessons in connected language, “ earlier tiian usual,” 
does nob in fact introduce tliem earlier than the elementary lessons. 
• Several serious dillieulties of language, it is true, by being introduced 
in a more “ desibltory w ay,” arc rapidly reached. 

'Proceedings of the second convention, p. G'.J. 
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Ill the instruction of the deaf and dumb, it may be as.snined that the 
lioint of dejiartiire, in nio.st case.s, is utter is'iioranee of Avoids, and a 
mind so little develojied as to be di'stituto of nearly all the idisis which 
Ave express by Avords, beyond the iinaj'e.s of visible objects, Avhieh, Avith 
their actions andipialities, })as;sthroiifili the mind as in a atmera ohsciira. 

This mind is to be led, so far as time and natural eajiacity Avill admit, 
to the fall mastery of one of the mo.st eojiious lanj>naf;(‘S sjioken by man. 
And to the mastety of a lan.nna^e it i.s essential that thestndmit .should 
become able to think and reason in the Avords and sentences of that 
huiHuas'c—that i.s to say,in thisease, in their Avritten or manually sjadled 
cqniA'alents. This is an ability,indeed, .seldom attained to the full extent 
by true deaf-mutes; still Ave should make it the mark at Avhich Ave aim. 
The more nearly that mark is attained the more useful Avill his knoAV- 
led;;e of onr lan8ua;.;e be to the, pupil. 

Thi're are two i)rinci])lcs distinctly set forth in the preface to tin' lirst 
edition of the elenumtaiy le.s.sons wiiich hav'e Ion;;' been considm'cd as 
axioims, and Avhich have been the .t;nides to the'determination of the 
tirder ot lessons: First, that ideas should jireeede Avoids; and second, 
that diilienlties shmild be divided as much as po.ssible, and pre.sentcd 
one by one to the impils. 

The lirst of these axioms teaches us not to make haste to introduce 
words or forms of eomstruction till Ave are sure the ]m])il can ^’rasp the 
idea they repre.sent; in other word.s, to let the develoimient of his les¬ 
sons in lan;;uase Avait u))on the developnumt of his ideas. The second 
teache.s us to bejiin Avith short words that are names of familiar objects, 
and to introilnee one by one the elements of hmf>'nase in the order of 
their simjilicity, and the ease Avith Avhich a deaf-mute Avill use tlumi cor¬ 
rectly and intelUjfently iii .sentenei's of his own. The lirst axiom has a 
inatiu'ial inlluenee on the ])ractical ajijilication of the second, for in a. 
graduation of difliculties, that must be taken to be the least Avhich is the 
most readily comprehensible to a deaf-mute. Another consideration 
of great moment is, so lar as jiracticabh*, to arrange difliculties so 
that each one ma.stered shall sivrve as a ste])])ing-stone to the next. 

There are other ininciples that are to be kept in vicAV in the priqiara- 
tion ot a, course ol lessons, such as the advantage of illustrating AVords 
and iihra.ses by contrani, and the great advantage for deaf-mute children 
ot repeating every form of construction in a sort of stanza or little nur- 
scij torm, so to .speak, in which, undiu' the .same form of construction, 
a long succession of iileasing ideas and livelv ligiires shall be called u]). 

Let us pass to details. The lirst step is one in Avhich nearly all teach¬ 
ers of deal-mutes agree. AVe jtre.sent to the luqiil soA'cral familiar ob¬ 
jects and ])oint to their names, printed or Avritten. A more advanced 
pupil is called in, avIio, on being .sIioavu any one of the names, ])oints at 
once to the object it rejiresents; and, rice rerm, the olijeet being shown, 
])oint.s to the name. This jirocess is reiieated till the pupil has tlundughly 
acquired the lirst great lesson in language, that certain combinations of 
letters represent certain objects. 

This lesson, and the teaching of the manual aliihabet, Avill be to the 
pupil merely interesting jilay.s. The study of set lessons, in which he is 
to commit to memory daily live or six words, Avill be his lirst introduc¬ 
tion to a, mental ta.sk. The ])ieturesiu Avhich these lessons are illustrated 
will make them more attractive; but bis early progress Avill depend \ erv 
much on the ability of his teacher to aAvaken his long dormant faculties 
and interest him in his otheiwise dry studies by means of litth‘ descrip¬ 
tions and incidents connected with the objects of hislessons related in a 
clear and graphic pantomime. 
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Ill tlio iiistniction of the deaf aiul dumh more especially, the motto of 
the tea(;her should he repeat and rcricic. At this staf>e of his progress 
the pupil has scarcely any other practice in the use of Avords than that 
he has in the scdiool-room; and as words and phrases can only be lixecl 
ill his memory by frequent repetition, the teacher must so arrange his 
school-room ('xercises that he shall use many times every Avoid he has 
learned in different combinations, and CA'cry form of construction Avith 
dilferent Avoids. Let his early lessons especially be indelibly impressed 
on his memory by frequent rcAuew.s. It is self-evident that nothing is 
gained by sucli hurry of jirogress that, Avliile seeming to advance rapidly, 
the pupii is in fact losing his acipiisitions as fast as he makes them. 

And yet this thoroughness is not inconsistent Avith rapidity of pro¬ 
gress ; several new Avoids should be tauglit daily ; new forms of construc¬ 
tion should be introduced as fast as the old ones become familiar. When 
a iiCAV Avord or a ncAV form of construction is introduced, let it be repeated 
in sentences in Avhich as many as pos.siblc of the Avords already knoAvn 
shall be repeated. This should be done to some extent in the A olume of 
elementary lessons itself; but the b'acher .should carry out the principle 
to a much greater extent in the sidiool-room. 

To return: the second ste[> of the cour.se is one in Avhich most teachers 
agree. There, are, indeed, .some avIio prider to ])a.ss at once from the little 
A'ocabuhu'y of familiar names, long enough to give practice in Avriting 
all the letters of the alphabet, to .short smitences embracing a noun and 
a A-erb; but tlie majority agree Avith the celebrated I’lebian, that the 
adjective more naturally follows the noun. 

The ndjedh-eia much more ea.sy of comprehension to a deaf-mute than 
the verb ; for Avhile the former repri'sents qaalit)/ simidy, (and the lir.st 
adjcctmjs taught should exjiress the most obvious (jualities, those by 
which objects of tlie same name are, familiarly distinguished from eacli 
other,) the latter is comi»licated by time, an'fiertion, tranfiitircDctis, and 
other modifications. Notliing is <‘a.sier than to exjilain to a deaf-mute, 
the actions expres.sed by many \-erbs, but the (\ssential jiart of the verb, 
its reference to time and a.s.sertion, Avill, at this early stage, be either 
vaguely apprehended, or not at all. Thus the piqiil’left Avithout any 
other guide, to the use of verbs than his oAvn dialect of pantomime, 
necessarily uses them incorrectly, and acipiin'S vicious and ])eculiar modes 
of expres.sion, of Avhich it is (lillicult afterward to break him. IMoreover, 
in teaching adjectives, Ave luiA'c in our language, no A ariation of termi¬ 
nation to embarrass the pupil, (the degrees of conqiari.son being by com¬ 
mon consent reserved to a much later period,) Avhile the use of tlie sim¬ 
plest verbs (unless Ave have recourse to an nncouth Jargon for the early 
lessons, like some of the (ierman teachers) involves the necessity of 
teaching a perplexing variety of inHectioius.* 

We akso hold it a great point gained Avhen Ave can lead the pujul to 
combine Avoids into phrases Avithout confusion of ideas, and to perceive 
distinctly that two or more AA'ords, in a certain customary order, reiire- 
sent but one object. T>y practicing him early in Avriting such jihrases as 
“ A white liorsc,” “A black cat,” “A yellow lloAver,” “ A blue ribbon,” 
and a few lessons later, “ A large Avhite horse” A large black cat,” “ A 
Avide blue rilibon,” &c., avc make an iiiqiortant stej) toward teaching 
him to think in words, and enabling him to attach clear and correct ideas 
to collections ot words that are apt to im/./.le deaf-mutes less carefullA' 
and sy.stematically instructed. 

For tlic.se reasons avc prefer to teach, before coming to the greater dif- 


® Proceediugs of tlie secotid convention, page 47. 
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ficnltios of the vorl), a select rminbcr of adjectives, heffimiiiig with such 
as (;a,Ti be illustrated by cuts; and for the salce of the benelit derir’cd by 
co«tra,st, preferring rather to introduce the same name combined 
with diif(*rent adjectives, than the same adjectives combined with differ 
ent names. These are classed as adjcctircH of color, (se(;tion 2,) and 
adjectives of form, and dimension, (section ti,) utuI tlu'se are, in sundry 
lessons, to be indefinitely extended by the teacher in the sehool-room, 
combitied with the singular of nouns marked by the article a or an, and 
w ith the plural, marked by its a]»propriate termination. 

The rules for the i)lural in our language are few and simple: and the 
irregiilar ])lurals in common use present so small a burd(>n to themenioi'y 
that it has been judged best to teach the commonly recurring forms of 
these wiiile rve are on the subject. To defer to a later peiiod the plural 
of such common wmrds as haln/, o.c,foof, sheep, w'ould either invoh'e the 
necessity of making continual corrections, or of allowing the ])upil to 
acquire the habit of using such w'ords erroneously. It is better to give 
the pupil at once the few exceptions to the general rule in common use. 
lie can then go on with confidence to api>ly his general rnle, in all other 
cases he is likely to meet with. In fact, the irregular ifiurals present no 
greater difficulty than the regular, except in reciniring a greater effort 
of the juemory. The real difiiculty, or stoj) of ascent in the language, 
gained, is making the pupil In^ar in mind that wm use a different form of 
the w’ord Avhen more than one object of the .same kind is spoken of. 

Thejnincipleof the, nuiiark ju.st made will a]»j)ly to other eases. The 
real dilliculties of language to the <leaf .and (liimb are those! forms ami 
idioms to wiiich there! is nothing corre.sfwnding in thear own natural 
dialect in gestures. That wm .shoulel use thine rvords tee denote, “ J/am/ 
fat oxen,” ov two fine horses,” or i\y(iv>-ardii to .say, ‘■‘■Manj bought three 
loaves yesterdag,'’’ or six to say, ^^I'eter Icilled two snakes last summer,^' wall 
apiiear quite natural anel rceesonable to a eh'af mute who uses, in these*, 
eases at least, just as many signs as thea-e are wmrels. The eirder eef the 
wands will present some eliffictdty, indeed, and it will require eonsieU'r- 
able, practice to habituate him to place them in onr order. Hut still 
stranger to him will appcjir the change e>f form of the words horse, o.r, loaf, 
and snake to denote more than one; and of the verbs buy and kill to denote 
past time. Let it,however, be once, fixed in his mind that such a change 
must be made, and the only difiiculty of the irregular terminations is 
that they are less ea.sily remembered than the regidar ones. To lessim 
this last difiiculty, after allowing .sufiicient time and jiractiee for the 
regular termination to become familiar, the most common words of 
irregular termination .should be introduced, classified as far as possible, 
and Avell impres.sed on the memory by dint of repetition. These remarks 
are, repeated from a paper read at the second convention, because the 
early teaching of the irregular infiections of w'ords has been obie(!ted to 
a.s if it pre.sented not merely an exercise of the memory, but a serious 
difiiculty of a])|n‘ehension. 

Other matters are introduced before coming to the finite verb, as well 
to lend intere.st and variety to the le.s.sonsand favor the develojmu'iit of 
the pu])irs faculties, as to collect materials from which sentences are 
hereatter to be formed. We teach him to count, (with objects of course) 
as far as .'11, that number being nece.s.sary to give the day of the month, 
in WTiting dates; Ave introduce tw'o or three verbs in the inqierative, as 
bi ing, lijt, strike we vary thcle.s.sons by the use of the indefinite ])ronc>uns 
some and inany, instead of definite numbers; in contrast with the indefi¬ 
nites a and some, we introduce the definite pronouns that and those; we 
teach the pupil to comprehend and respond to the interrogations, llow 
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manyf and wo tost liis iutoUectiial powors in mailing- the most easy and 
obvious ola.ssilioation ot objoots, as Ihnif/x ^yltllo^t lito, nwiwnd.v I'iDyS 
life, and pcm>m of the Innnan race, l.xpernnice has shown t ' ^ 
many doaf-mutos this last exerdso is very intoresting, loi it is nat 1.1 
to take ])loasnie in exeicising new-found pciwers, nhethei mental oi plyN si 
eal. AVo give them some jiraidiee, also, in mental arithmetm, a study 
whieli eaniiot be begun too early; and teiudi them the days ol the week 
and month by roiiiiiring each to write the date every moiniiig at t le 
' head of his slate. Their notions of time must be enlarged and corrected 
before we can profitably teach the distiuetion of tenses. 

In the meantime their vocabulary of names is enlarging- as last as 
they can be thoroughly committed to memory, and in section \ i a cav 
additional adjectives are introduced, some ot them exinessiiig q«iilitics 
which eannot'easily bo illustrated by ciit.s, as “n (lood watch ,“ a Inal watch, 
but which by this time the pupil has learned to distniguish and cxiness 
1)V sii>us. One oi‘ tlic lesions in this seetitni, lesson ol, is Uevoieu lo nu- 
pressing on the memory, by a reiietilion of examples, the law of preee- 
deiice betwemi two adjectives before a noun, as “A large white horse, or 
“A little yellow bird,” not a whitii large horse, or a yellow little bird. 

Thus it'will be seen that though in the course of thelirstlifty-livelessons, 
oiiciipying, with a class of fair capacity, and a teacher of tact and ex])e- 
rienee, from three to four mouths, no comiilete sentences have been 
introduised, and onl,Y about a half do/.eu verbs in the im]»eiati\e foim, 
directing actions tliat can be conveniently iierformcd in the class, (as 
Imnn, Uj't, &c.,) still much more has been done than merely causing the 
pu])il to commit to memory a dry list of words, lie has learned that 
certain words retirescnt objects, that ci-rtain other words, joined to these, 
mark differences of color, form, ipiality, and the words thus joined 
together still denote hut one object, lie has learned to count, to reckon 
time, to exercise his faculties in classilying objects, to ])ercei\ef he\alue 
of one written form of interrogation, to know that sonu* phrases, comiiosed 
of several words in a certain ordm-, denote, according to the tin ininations 
of the last word, a single object or a groui> of objects. And in teaching 
all this, care has been taken to preserve clearness and precision of ideas. 
Words have now become for the pupil familiar and manageable things. 
His faculties have become develo|)ed by conversations in signs with his 
teacher and his schoolmates. His ideas have become clearer; liismemoiy 
and his powers of discrimination have been strengthened by daily exer¬ 
cise during several months; and he is now com])(‘tent to adv ance v\ith 
somewhat larger strides, and to scale somewhat stee]»er ascents. 

Yet w e still adhere to our luiiiciple of dividing and graduating diflicnl- 
tios. The particiide forms an easy' eonnecting link betwemi the adjec¬ 
tive and the verb. It accurately descrities the pictures or real sceues 
by' which the tirst verbs are illustrated. AVe therelore introduce verbs 
lirst in the form of the i)artici|)h', “A boy' standing,” “A girl dancing, \S:c. 

The i)ropriety' of beginning with the particiide is lurther shown when 
we come to the next step. To illustrate a- verb by a ])icture or a living 
example, w e need a tense strictly^ present. The tense usually' called the 
prcuciit is not in our language, such a tense. It is, iierluijis, lortunate 
for our pupils tlmt the most simple in ide-.i of our teuses separates the 
assertion and the action. John (,s-w'alking. Heter ns walking. I'eter 
■is standing. 

This form being well impressed in the pupil’s mind by repetition, we 
endeavor to make clear to him the important distinction between the 
two present tenses, a distinction which we have known deaf mutes edu¬ 
cated ill a desultory method to labor with for years w ithout ever comfire- 
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liciidins it. We first introduce the liahitual present in connection with 
the adverbs .‘iomctimeH or often, and contrast it nitli the uctnal present. 
We tlin.s endeavor to ini])ress in the pupil’s mind that tlie latter is a])plied 
to actions «it the moment, Mary is tcriUny, and that the Ibrmer 

inpilies a habit ov custom of ])eiforminff the action, diary dances some¬ 
times. She is not dancing; nmo. Tlie.se forms mark an impin tant as well 
as simjile and obvious distinction. A clear a]ipreheusion ot it will greatly 
promote tlie correctness with which the jmiiil will comxiose sentences ot 
his own. 

Here then is room for the teacher to si>read out his school-room exer¬ 
cises in many series of .sentenci'S, which to deaf mutes will have some¬ 
thing of the charm Avhich nursery rhymes have to children who hear, 
yet which shall bo strictly rational. Let all the natural cu' characteristic 
actions of a boy, a girl, a man, a, woman, a horse, a bird, &c.,be described 
in series of simjile sentence,s, to which tlie jmjiils shall be encouraged to 
make additions from their own mental .stores, c. y.: A girl sews some¬ 
times. A girl dances sometimes. A girl runs sometimeVi. A girl plays 
sometimes. A girl talks sometimes. A girl works sonudimes. A girl 
writes sometimes. A girl reads .sometimes. A girl .smiles sometimes. 
A girl weeps sometime.s, &c. 

These are then connected together by omitting the recurring adverb. 
A girl sews. A girl dance.s. A girl runs. A girl plays, &c. Jn thi.s 
Avay collections of short sentences can be made at fin cfirly stage of the 
course, which for our deaf-mute pupils will have all the intore.st of “con¬ 
nected liinguage.” 

It would be fill unnecessary labor to follow this exposition further. 
I have said enough, 1 trust, to show that the order of the lessons was 
not decided on without ciireful consideration, find that there were retisons 
in eacli case for the choice. 

It occurs to me here to ob.serve as a matter of much ]n'actical imiiort- 
anee, not indeed referring to the order of the lessons, but to the nianner 
of tcfiching, that the teacher ought to endeavor, as much as iiracticidile, 
to lend life and reality to his les.sons in hinguage, by making his ]m])ils 
write .sentences, or little compositions descrijitive of objects, or pictures 
.placed bel'orc tlnnu, or of actions iierlbrmed, or scenes acted in their 
ju'csiMice. You Imve all jirobably heard of the German man of scieiu'c, 
who Slicing a imblic exhibition of some pupils taught after the method of 
de I’Epee, ])ropo.sed to test their powers of independent composition by 
making them describe an action jierformcd by him.self. The pipiils, 
acenstomed only to write from the dictation of signs, failed in this novel 
test. 

They should be jiracticed ahso in rvriting out stories commnnicated to 
them in pfintomine, which, if .skilfully made, will call up before them the 
scenes of life with almost the vividness of reality. All experienced teach¬ 
ers know that it is a mnch better mental exerci.se, and fi far better test 
of skill in the use of language, to have the pupils write out a story from 
a natural iiantomime, than from si.gns in the older of the words. 

While tile order of lessons which 1 adopted appeared to me, aftercare¬ 
ful study, to be the b(>.st, 1 wish it to be distiiudiy understood that I am 
sensible it might be inpiroved in several resiiects, and 1 Avould further 
say that I am far from disapproving the introduction of words, or even 
occasionally of difliiailties of ismstruction, in advance of their order in 
the book, w hen they are needed to enable the inipil to express correctly 
in words some interesting incident that may break the general monotony 
of school life, (‘.specially in Avriting letters to his friends, or to prepare 
him Avith a stock of ipicstioms and ansAA'crs for his vacation. A course of 
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instmctioii for deaf-mutes sliould be regarded as furnisliiiig aids and not 
fettAU's to a judicious te,aether. 

And, fma'lly, 1 would repeat, as of prime importance, the maxim to 
review, KF.viKW, KE VIE W, every lesson. Tliat a little boolv well studied 
is better tlian a library skimmed over and toigottem, is as true as it is 
that a little farm well tilled is more profitable than a large one only 
.sttratched over. 

This paper was followed by one written by M. L. Brock, one of the 
instructors in the Illinois institution. The jtaper was read by Mr. Gillett, 
who, in presenting it, .stated that it was m-iginally ])re])ared for and read 
before a meeting of the teachers of their imstitution, and not designed 
to have a widrn' publicity, but that h(> had prevailed upon Mr. Brock to 
permit him to bring it to thi.s meeting. I t was entitled— 

A BETTER METHOD OF INSTRUCTING A CLASS OF BEGINNERS. 

As eachautumnreturnsourinstitution receives a large number of new 
pupils. Th(( older members of the school call them the ignorant class, 
a name certainly not inappropriate wlien we consider their jiosition as 
intellectual beings. They are very ignorant. They live in the lowest 
and darkest valleys surrounding that “hill of science” up whose sides 
we propose to conduct them. 

Now, that we may enter upon this, most em])hatieally, up-hill work 
of their instruction, with any reasonable hojie of success, we must first 
inquire into their condition, and sec what foundation there is upon which 
to build. We must also try to (ind out what they know, and then deter¬ 
mine how this knowledge already possessed may be best used in imparting 
more. 

They are brought to us at various age.s, ranging from eigdit to twenty 
years. We mast not suiqiose that their minds have renmined dormant 
"up to the time of their coining to school. There is only one thing wanting 
to make ittaiiy of them as bright as any ehildrmi in the land : that one 
thing is language. The rude, sclf-aiapiireil gesture language which they use, 
in making known their wants, limitstheircouversation to a very small 
number of toiiics, and even upon these they may eiitertaiii very incorrect 
views. AVhether they can think and form ideas resjiectiug matters ujmii 
which they cannot coin'crse, is a cpiestiou too metaphysical to be dis- 
cu.ssed in a paper of this kind. 

Their powers of obsciaatiou are gcncr.illy very acute; dev(do])cd, 
perhaps, more tlian in siieaking children. When exaniiniiig someobject 
which awakens their interest, they often manifest great curiosity asto the 
uses of those, minor parts, which wouhl escape the notice of more educated 
liersons. This jiicuity in the, mutes of .seeing and noting everything is 
almost, if not (piite, equalh'd by their aidness in imitating forms. But 
this may be considered the result of constant practice. Even the signs 
which they use in talking consist merely of cojiies of motions and shapes. 
All that they learn np to the time of entering the institution is from 
imitation. Tlieir vmy ideas areborrowed from .snrronuding objects, and 
•stored a.way by memory, to be calleil ui» whenever occasion may deinai’d. 

If they ever link their thoughts together so as to reason, either from 
cause to effect or from effects Imck to causes, the, jirocess is .so .strange 
and unnatural as to be as iucoiiqu'ehensible to us as the instinct of the 
brutes. A .sjieaking child, by associating with intelligmit ]ier.sons, will, 
without elfort, imitate their modes of thinking as much as their methods 
of acting. In fact one of the results of education seems to be to produce 
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in (lifforcrit minds the same hind of elninncls for the flowing-of ideas. 
Give two men similar ])remis('.s and we (“.x])eet them to come to .similar 
eonelnsions. Two persons with eidtivated minds maybe engaged in 
conversation; a i)an,se of a moment may occur, and then otk; of them 
begin talking on an entirely different tlnmie; yet, if it be not snggt'sted 
by some, outward object, his companion can almost invariably rt'phuic 
the missing link.s and di.scover the connection between the two subjects. 
But the reasoning of the nnedncated deaf-mute, whatever his method.s 
may be, is not to'be judged by the rnle.s which belong to a higher educa¬ 
tion, and, consecpiently, forms no fidcrnm ujjon which his teacher may 
place a hivan- to move the mind. He is prevcmted by his iniirmity from 
hearing ])eople talk; does not understand their mental o])erations and 
therefore cannot imitate them. His ideas seem to come at random and 
often without any coJinection, while his mind is as destitute ot channels 
as a level floor. This is provt'd in the letters of .some of the older 2)npil.s, 
in whi(;h tlic'ir i)avents are informed, about twawy fourth sentence, that 
they are expectcal to “write a htter .soon.” The int(>rvening sentences 
are'usually to the effect, that “ Dr. Gillett is in-incipal of this institution.” 
“ All the,'pn])il.s are well; but .some hoys and girls are sick,” and “ all 
the i)uinls will go lionu*, in June.” All very interesting inlorination so 
far as it goes, but hecoming ratlnn' stah! by being repeated too often in 
the same letter. So far as we can see, the whole 2>i'e(hietion i.s merely 
an effort of the memory. IVe may then safely 2>nt down the folh)wing 
three ])oint.s as a foTindation on which the first jiart of a deat-mnte’s 
education must be built: Fir.st, an acute ob.servation; second, gTcat 
a2)titnde for imitating forms; and third, a retentiA'e mommy. Upon 
these the teacher nnist bi'gin operating; hearing in mind, however, 
that his work for the pre.sent is to t(‘aeh language; to train those under 
his care to ex|)ress them.selves in Avriting instead of signs. How this 
can be be.st aeeomttli.shed .so as to .save time and lU’omote accuracy i.s 
tlui all-important question. 

By reference to the last rei»ort of this insfitntion we find that the 
])rincipal has stated: “The art of teaching the dtsif and dumb is yet 
in its infancy; and the be.st methods of their instiuction are still matters of 
controver.sy, and Avill ])rohahly so remain for years to come.” Tliis is 
nndoid)tediy true; controA'er.sy Avill oidy ceas(‘ Avheii i)erfection is attained. 
Perfection can only b(^ arriA’cd at through long and patient exiteriment. 
It i.s encour;iging, liOAAmA'er, to knoAv that the results of these iuA’esti- 
gations are not limited to the uid'ortnmde. They extend to the cau.so 
of edneation at large. It is a huT eai>abU', of ^Aroof that some of the, most 
imin-OApd methods of teaching emidoyed in our common schools IniA O 
been CA’olved in institutions for the deaf and dumb. And such men as 
Dr. Feet, ]\Ir. Jacobs, and others Avho have labored so zealously and 
efficiently in this ti(>ld, de.serve. not only the thanlcs of the innti', but the 
nation’s gratitude. For if an enlightmied, Christian philanthroidiy no 
longer demanded the establi.shmcnt and support of these institutions, 
CA'en then the State Avould .suffer lo.ss by having them sAvept UAvay. Wo 
liaAm to deal Avith mind in a A'ery crude condition ; are, compelled to 
deAU'lo]) the most natural methods of i>resenting truth, consequently 
our modes of teaching are found to be among the best for all classes of 
children. If there be instructors, Avho do these things better than Ave, 
they Avill be found—not in our colleges, Avith their traditional forms ami 
blind attachment to old ideas, AA’here art has smothered nature, and lan¬ 
guages already dead are again murdered, hut seldom mastered, by being 
studied baclvAvards—but they Avill he found laboring Avith a still lower 
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p-adc of intellect in those recently foniuled schools for the education of 
idiots. 

In the ahscncc of revudation, man can find no better ,t;'uide tljan nature. 
This is es])ecially true in nnittera pertaining' to cdiKiatioi!. Tlic tcaclier 
must endeavor to iind the most natural methods ol' im])artin”' instruction, 
resting'assured that they are the best. Justin the pnsportioii that he 
fails of fiudiug these will he fail of suc(“ess. Tliis then must be the object 
CA'cr kci)t in vic^r by one who takes aclassof bej;iuners. 1 I(‘ iuhmIs v(!ry 
few artilieial aids. Borne pictures of well known objects, and tlie school 
room furniture are all the books rerpiired. No child, whether si»eaking’ 
or mute, can undcrst.and the use of a hitter, cons('(|uent]y no tinu*ou.u'ht 
to bo lost in tryinf;' to teach the alphabet. 'With S])eakin,t>' children, 
just learuinj'' to read, the word metlnxl may be the best, because t luiy use 
words in talkinfi’. It is the Tiatnral proccs.s, by which tlicy imi)art and 
rc(,'eive ideas. Hut words and hitters are alike mysteries to tlui mute. 
Ills signs represent ideas comidete in themselves, not elementary i)arts 
and sounds. The first thing tlien to be placed before the class should 
be a fall, sijn])le sentence. It should be tlui written cx])ression for 
some very familiar occurrence, and one which they can easily nuidcr 
into signs. They slundd be r(‘(picste<l to write it on the slatii imiucdi- 
at(*ly. The mind must understand tlui exjnaission, the ey(i take in the 
sliajie, the hand, not the tongue, must imitate, and the lucmoiy must 
retain it. 

This will scorn to be a work too dillhadt for young minds ; yet it is 
neither so laborious oi|unnatural as the old dull ()i>eration of first master¬ 
ing the alphabet. It has beem prov(‘d by experinumt in this institution 
that a class will learn twenty-si.x sentences more easily than twenty-six 
letters. 

IVlr. Jacobs, iii“TheSynopsisof Primary Lessonsfor tin* Deaf and Dumb,” 
given in the proceedings of the fifth convention, says ‘^it is (piite sulli- 
cient to teach him (themute) the small letter only; he will acquire tho 
ea])itals as ho iirogresses without any labor.” This is a ste)) in the right 
diroction, but lot us go further. Let us teach him sentences and he will 
then leai n the use of both letters and words. 

The sentmice is the normal (•ondition of language. The most simjile 
idea fornu'd in the chambers of the brain, when dressed for I'xpression, 
will be found wearing at least the subject and pi'edicate, and most gen¬ 
erally the object. 

Now the sign hinguagc, in its most im])roved state, is vm-y elliiitical, 
so much so, indeed, that a literal translation into Mnglish will not make 
even nssiiectable nonsense. This is the case to a- much greater extent 
in the rude paiitmuime used by our i)U|)ils on first entering school, con- 
so(iuently to judge of their mental operations by any smh close inter¬ 
pretations would be very unjust. Ihdl sentences must be the represen¬ 
tatives of their ideas. 

I once had occasion to ask a grouj) of boys who Avere standing idle 
when they ought to have been at Avork, Avhat employnumt had been 
assigned them. They all Auwy readily gave the desired infoiination, 
except one who AA-as a recent arrival, lie, after soim; lu'sitation, made 
the shape of a horn Avith amotion of hooking. Ilis true meaiung, Avhich 
could only be arriAUul at in connection with the ((iiestion askisl and 
aTisA\-ers given by the othcr.s, AAms, “ 1 take cafe of the, cattl(>.” If 1 had 
them made the same gestures, Avritten A)ut the smdema*, and had him 
copy it a, fcAV times, he Avoidd thenceforth have been able to tcdl in writing 
Avhat his employment Avas out of school hours. And lu' Avould Imve 
understood the true import of the sentence as a Avhole, though he had 
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boon at sobool only a fow day.s aiul biiow but A’cay foM* lottor.s of tlie 
ali)liiibot. This, liowevor, is an (‘X(;(‘i)tioiial instance. Tluhr lanjj;ua,;^e 
is not nsnaliy so meager. Wliat I wi.sli to show by ibis is that tlie 
teaelu'r must go to the jnipils for ideas; must (iml out Vvliat they mean 
by tlK'ir motions and then give tlie.m tln^ same jiuaniingexju'essed in the 
^'e]'y best ol'writtfin English. If possible', haw; them eonimunieating 
with (‘aeh otlier in writing tlu'. very (irst day at seliool. This can only 
be aeeomplished by ha\'iug tlumi translate their own signs. If we, would 
pay more iittention to this mod(' of eonvi'rsatiou, introduce it ('arly ami 
rigidly adhere to it throughout the course, we would not be so ch;igrincd 
by lun’ing a large ])ro])ortion ol'onr juipils leave the institution incapa¬ 
ble of corri'ctly using the idioms of our language. 

I am awari' that tlicre may be objections urged to the sentence nu'thod 
of teaching. (Iiu', of the first will In'that it introduces ail the jiarls of 
spcc'ch imim'diatc'ly, and will i»rodnce confusion in the miml of the 
learm'i'. I>ut this objection is Ibnmh'd on an error. The child has no 
business to meddle with tlu', “jiarts ol's])ccch’’or anylhing else as taught 
in our common school grammars. If liis idea. r('(|uire the jironoiiu mein 
in his tirst sentence, h't him have it. Is it not to him, as to each one of 
ns, the most important word in the Kngli.sh language? Is it not one of 
the lirst sounds intelligibly iittcri'd by tlie young prattU'r ? rShhliing can 
be more unnatural than the old jilan of ilividing words into classes and 
then teaching them separately. Grammar was made to lit language and 
not language for graiiimar. 

This fondness, which wo all more or loss manifest, for M’liat is in direct 
opposition to every rule of common sense, is the I'e.sult not of invi'stiga- 
tion but of tilia! attachment to the old high school and college curricu¬ 
lum; where we studied lirst the grammar, then the vocabulary, followed 
by translating into English, amt lastly the forming of Greck'and Latin 
sentences. And though many of ns 'left our aJina aftt'r from four 

to si.x ye/ars’hard study, innocent of having mastered these languages, 
yet we deem any departure from tin', time-honored rc'gime a tiagraut 
violation of the iifth commandment, and likely to bo followed by a cut¬ 
ting short of our inlluence. 

Another objection to this method will be that it requires the teacher 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the sign language, so that lu' may be 
able to translate the crude signs of his jmpils; whereas it has been found 
m'cessary to have almut half the bc'ginning classes taught by lu'ginning 
teaclu'i's, who know as litth' of the nu'aning of these wild gesticulations 
as their juipils do of written cliaracti'rs. Ishiw if this metliod will only 
succeed in breaking u]) this iiernicioiis jn-actice, it will have accom-plished 
a vast amount of good for the uidbrtunate children of silence. The posi¬ 
tion of instructor of the beginning clas.ss hould be consideri'd, as it really 
is, the ])ost of honor in our institutions. To that work should be assigned 
the best tah'ut and largest exjierience contained in the faculty. The 
common error just at tliis point ha.s contributed largely to the failures 
which disgrace our schools. The first imin essions made upon the minds 
of these children arc the most la.sting. And no teacher m Iio has been 
engaged in this profession for any considerable length of time has failed 
to realize that mistakes, either learned or allowed to go uncorri'cted 
during the tirst year, are the most ditlicult to eradicate. Our novitiates, 
who come fresh from academies and colleges, should be assigned more 
advanced classes, where the mode of instruction is more like that of our 
common schools and where the fewer signs used the better. 

But after all, the main objection will be that the sentence is too heavy, 
and if the pupils do learn it, it will only be as the parrot learns to talk. 
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The best refutation tliat I can give to tiiis is to relate a little ot my own 
exi)erienec. A few years ago, after having graduated my class in June, 
at the commencement of the term 1 was permitted to take charge of the 
beginning class for a few weeks, until the school should las reorganized. 
I still retained great reverence for the old methods of instruction. Let¬ 
ters, thought 1, are the foundation of written language, thendbre it is 
evident that letters must be first learned. I, however, determined not to 
spend time in trying to master the whole of the ali>habet, but wished to 
l)ass to voids and then to sentences as rapidly as possible. Acting on 
this idea, the. first tiling I did on entering the school-room, the morning 
of the lirst day, was to iilayfully make a dash at a little fellow’s face and 
triumphantly bear off his nose, represented by my thumb between the 
first and second fingers. The cxamiile was contagions. I'lvery boy be¬ 
came suddenly enaniorcd of his neighbor’s nose. They had IcarniHl that 
movement at homo. It was an old play. Hut that is our sign for the 
letter t, so they wrote t, as I did, on the large slates, and never forgot it; 
though they never knew what it meant. While 1 kept the class I couhl 
never write that letter without some boy trying to take some other boy’s 
nose. And I suppose, that for as much as a year, the members of that 
class thought it was the written expression for ]mlling the nose. The 
next thing I did was to make the sign for the letter e, liave them make 
it and Avrite it; but c was hard to learn. There was no interesting asso-, 
ciatiou to attract attention and aid the memory. The letter a was eipially 
unintelligible, but tinally mastereil. Hy tlie close of tlie lirst day the 
whole class could write the word cat, make the sign for the animal, and 
know what it meant, at least when aided by a large picture. 

On coming together the next moridng, I e.xamiued my lot of pictures 
with a view to tinding some animal who.se appearance should be as famil¬ 
iar as that of the cat, aud who.se name .should contain nearly the same 
letters. The rat tilled these conditions. Only one new letter to learn. 
Tliat was considered thoroughly mastered after a siegi; of about two hours. 
Then the picture of the rat was placed along with that of the cat on the 
frame of the large slate; the tirst at the right-hand (sorner, the latter at 
the left, aud in such a way as to be looking at her intended victim. No 
sooner was this arrangement made than one little fellow said, in A'ory 
cx])rcs8ive signs, that the cat would eat the rat. It v as something that 
he had often seen occur. Here, then, was the verb we wanted. AVc soon 
learned the neiv letters, c and n, and then I wrote out the full sentence, 
“A cat eats a rat.” This closed the second day. Ne.xt morning, on review, 
1 found that the whole class would write out the sentence from signs more 
readily than any word or letter, e.xce|>t t, which ludped to compose it. 
Their countenances showed that they understood the expression. They 
could vyritc it to each other, and then make signs I'or it. They seemed 
to realize that their method ot communication bv gestures was not the 
only one, after all, which they could mse, but that'those white characters 
on the board meant something very much like talking. Tlu^y did, how- 
ov^er, take a grciiter interest in the letter t than they did in the full sen¬ 
tence. Lut this resulted from the tact that they, like many older per¬ 
sons, were glad of any excuse which would allow them to indl a neighbor’s 
nose. 

^ I then h.ad the satisfaction of seeing that my improved method, for an 
improv'cment on the old it certainly wa.s, amounted to relatively nothing. 
It Wtis tioout US sensible cis if one sliouUl try to aid u i)oy\s eoiiiprelieii- 
sion ot the .shajie and uses ot a house, by first whijiping him with a shingle 
and then showing him a brick and a nail. It would not be surpri.sing if 
he should receive an incorrect impression as to the use of the shingle. 
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wliilc tlic brick and the nail wonld, in all probability, siifjg'c.st notliingto 
bis mind. How much more reasonable to let bim examine a lioiise as a 
Avbole, i'urnisbod and complete, and there leani the nsc of the materials 
employed in its constniction. This be would easily do, rec[uiriiif;- but lit¬ 
tle if any assistance. Then be Avonld retain in bis'mind flic sba])e of the 
bouse with its windows, doors, and cbimneys more easily than the form 
of any of its unattractive j)arts. lint if ])ermitted to examine many build¬ 
ings, bis attention would be awakened to the uses of these parts, by see¬ 
ing them occupy different positions in dinerent structnres. In like'jnan- 
ner it was far better to give the learner sentences containing interesting 
ideas, and let him there learn the uses and Tiieaning of words and lettoi's, 
than to cause in bim a disgust and liatrcd for schools and bmrniiig by com¬ 
pelling bim to con ovm- a lot of dry, unintelligible elementary ebaraeters. 
It is a cruel mercy which administers language to young minds in boma“o- 
patbic doses. 

The eye can see a full sentence just as easily as one word or one letter. 
If that sentence be the expression for some familiar idea, the mind can 
more easily comprehend it than any of its s(>parate ])arts, and of course 
whatever is best understood is most easily remembered. 

It recpiires the education and scicntilic knowledge of our best natural¬ 
ists to take a tooth, and from that determine the shape, si/.e, and habits 
of the animal to which it belonged, though a man of very ordinary attain¬ 
ments can decide what kind of teeth ought to be in the jaw when he sees 
the animal engaged in eating. The synthetic is the n'lost unnatural of 
all imocesses of reasoning, yet it is the one by which too many teachers 
expect children to acepure language. Against this tyranny the pupil 
may not rebel. Ue may piefer nature to art, but must not set up his 
wishes against the superior wisdom of his instructors. The right to shoiv 
a distaste for things not understood is granted only to infants, and even 
they arc often driven to half-way submission. I suppose every one has 
noticed how stujndly and carelessly a child just learning to talk will fol- 
l^ow a person through every word of a sentence and only seem to grasii 
the idea when the last word is I’eiieated. Then the countenain;e xvill 
brighten, and perhaiis ho will reimat the sentence over two or three times 
very rapidly and with surprising energy. This shows that children like 
to say wliat they understand, and so will deaf-mutes find a ])leasure in 
writing a sentence the meaning of which they fully comprehend. They 
are not, however, going to be satisfied with the d'ly bones of language 
thrown to them one at a time. I know that it is often stated that the 
acquired power of Avntiiig the names of objects is to a deaf and dumb 
child a source of great joy—it opens to his mind a new world. This is 
true to some extent. At first it is novel; but ho soon becomes tired of 
almost every name but his oxvnj that has such an intimate connection 
with himselt that it cannot grow old. If the others be not made to form 
new and entertaining combinations they will soon lose their interest. 
Ihorc must be some action among them, and xmrbs arc to be called to 
there aid. 


Wiildren’s minds prefer the concrete to the abstract. And in this they 
only resenible the older members of the human family. We all find 
pleasure in looking at a cage with a bird in it; tlioiigii we should feel 
considerable disgust at any one xvho should expect us to go into ecstacics 
over a stray feather or a bit of wire. 

Were I now called upon to take a new class, I would not begin xvith t 
or with crtf. It I wished to use the sentence before rofeiTcd to', I should 
take the two animals to the school-room and have the eating oimratioii 
performed in the presence of the pupils. I should watch for their signs, 
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aiul tlieii giro tlioin tlio snine idea, in writin.ff. 1 should iiiako sure iliat 
tliuy undorstood the Avritten cxprcssifni; tlris should he doin'in siicli a 
Avay as to iiiako a deep inipri'ssiou on their uiiuds. Then, wlieu seat to 
the hoard, their interest Avould not allow them to hi; content with eopy- 
inj;' the seutenee once; hut they would write it ayain and u'l'ain of their 
own aeeord. And it AVould not he lon^' helore that interestinii' piece of 
inl'orniation Avould he heralded ahj'oad,hy heinf;'re])resented in larce let¬ 
ters on eveiy out-huildina’ siirronndin”' the institution. It would ne\'er 
he foiyotten. The great eanse of forgetfulness is a Avant of interest at 
the time of learning the lesson. Weconiplain of eAiineseent iiujin'ssions 
Avhen in fact there Avere no impre.ssioiis made. 'J\> a new class avIio do 
not knoAv why they eomoto school or aa hy they should try to ae(|uire an 
education, the teacher must sup]»ly the, iuceuti\-e. The mode of doing 
this is not a .suhject I'or rules. It must he the ontgroAvth of his own com¬ 
mon sense and ingenuity. To horiow a tignre from the ])rinting' olliee ; 
if interest he nnnie to ink the dull form of tln^ lesson, the impression on 
memory’s sheet Avill he lasting. Ihit if the instructor fail to impart this 
he must; not he astonished If he find no imi»ressiou made. 

A child Avhen learning to sing, is encouraged to Avarhlethe simple air 
fitted to Avords, the sentiment of Avhich A'ery much increases the i>lcasure 
to he deriA’cd from the exercise. If this ornamental hraneh of his edu¬ 
cation is to he imiu'OA’cd, A'ocalizing cadenzas and trills are introduced ; 
hut not until he can compi'cheml the hcuclits to he, dcriA’cd from such 
training. Su]ii)ose lie .should ho coiipielled to s])eud his iireeious jilay- 
timo in learniug the namesof notes,running the gamut and ]n'oducing 
only the eleuKMitaiy soumls, Avouldit not result in doA'clojiing a distaste 
for music ? 

iN'ow shaiAO i.s to the eye of the mute Avhat sound is to the ojien ear. 
And iqmn ids acipiirement of Avritten language must deimnd hotli his 
happiness and u.sefulue.ss; consequently no eifort should he spared to 
so lu'C.sent this to his mind that his interest may ncA'cr imll Avhile in the 
pursuit. This can only he host aceonqilished by haA’ing him ])raetiee 
giA'iug exiiressiou to the operations of his own mind. The A\-rittcn char¬ 
acters are thus made to as.sume a ])cr.sonal relation to himself, 'fhey are 
the clothing of his own ideas, and his parental regard Avill induce him to 
see to it that cv’cry part occujiies its ]>roper idace. llis eye Avill soon 
learn to detect an error either in the position or s])elling of a Avord as 
easily' as the ear discoA'crs a di.scord. And hy this means lie AA'ill hccome 
thoroughly acipiainted Avith the slnqies and meaning of words ; and cA’cnt- 
ually Avith the signs for, and ollices jierformed h\', ovci'a' letter in the, 
al])hahet. 

Terfection, hoAVCAmr, is not claimed for this method. It is only asserted 
to he superior to the old sy.stem of imstruction, m AA'hich the piqiil hegan 
hy learning the alphahet, lolloAAcd hy a long A ocahulary of nouns and 
adJectiA'Cs, then A'crhs, and Avhen, at last, he Avas called upon to Avrite a 
seutenee it Avas not his own, hut Avas either giA cn hy tlie teacher or 
taken trom a hook. This siqicriority claimed consists in its heiug more 
natural. It Avill certainly tend to do aAA'ay Avith that constant conqilaint 
ot CA'cry instructor of deaf-mute.s, “ my ])upils AA on’t think.” And may 
we not hope til at it Avill also rcnio\m the cause of that mortiiication 
Avhich we so often feel as Ave .see many of ourjnqiils taking final leaA'o of 
the school, and yet iucaiiahlo of keeping up a coiiAxu'sation in correcth' 
Avritten language. 

Mr. I. L. i’ect remarked that, in opening the dismission, he Avould gii'c 
expression to the thoughts that oceurred at first, Avithout the opportu- 
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iiity of arriuigiugUisrcmaikssystc«\rtti«vlly. lie wovild feel xeluctaiice 
in (liscanliiig' hastily old nictliod.s. lie believed that the labors of the 
older teachers had led to right result,s because their methods were philo¬ 
sophical and wise. He had been nnie.b interested in tlie pa])er last pre¬ 
sented, and thought there were many valuable sugge.stious that could be 
followed by imstructors. He wasdelighted with tlie zeal and euthmsiasm 
of the writer of the paper, and was sure, from the illustration.s given of 
his method of dealing with a class, that he was a successful teacher, fetdl, 
he would Join issue ivith the idea that teaching.sentences at first wa.s the 
natural method. He found that children beginning to talk used single 
words, instancing his own child just beginnbig to say “papa,” rather 
than sentences, and lie would expect the deaf and dumb to begin to learn 
ill the same way. While an educated man, in acijuiriiig’a new language, 
might plunge in niediu.s res, the, young pu)>ii should and must first gain the 
names of familiar objects, and from this vocabulary build up his knowl¬ 
edge of written language by regular additions. He believed tlie method 
recommended hj' the president in his elementary lessons and the paper 
read this morning to be the true out*. While‘this method, so far, inight 
be im[)crfectly developed, he believed we miglit take this as a basis, and 
standing ou the .shoulders of those who had gone hetore us, and imiirov'- 
iiig upon their work, might carry forward the system to peYfeethm. Taking 
this as the system, the teacher might, as acces,sory or incidental, iutro- 
duee many colloquial expressions that would be of great assistauce to the 
pupils. 

IJev. W. W. Turner said there urns an old proverb that “truth lies at 
the bottom of the well.” The question is, how to get it out, and make it 
available. Ho thought there was truth in both jiupers, und tlie question 
to be considered was, which has the most truth'? lu the answer to this 
question much depends on the iiupils to be taught. He instanced the 
ease of twei of the first jnipils taught by Itev. Hr. Gallaiulet. In the 
case of one he should have used the \dau proposed in the first paper, 
while ill tlie other, vvlio was jiosse.ssed of a lively- faiie.y, he should have 
Iireferred the method propo.sed in the jiaiier read by Mr. Giilctt. In a 
class of deaf and dumb, we find the talents of the pupils to bo quite various, 
and tlierefore lie would recoiameml that both methods be blended. Lei 
pupils be taught part of tlie day from the book and jmrt according to 
the new method. He had used the v ocaluilary prepared by Hr. Gal- 
laudet, begiuniiig with simple words, hut soon iutiudueed short sen¬ 
tences. 

He thought, howcvmr, that the case stated by Mr. Pect was not jiar- 
allcl. The infant at seven mouths cuu say “ papa,” but has no idea of 
its meaning; while the pupils, as they? come to the imstitutioiis, have elear 
ideas and only need the words to express tliem. The plan of Hr. I’eet’s 
should not be discarded; the precision and metiiod of that should be 
combined with the interest and rapidity of the other. 

rre.sident Galhiudet. without underrating the methods advocated 
in the elementary lessons of Hr. Peet and the paper presented by him, 
would add a lew words with regard to the other metiiod recommended, 
because he heliev^ed that had been too iimeh neglected. He had had, 
recently, practical illustration of the value of the method of learning 
by sentences. His attentvou had heeu more fully directed to this method 
by a treatise written ou the mastery of language by Mr. Thomas Pren- 
dergast. This treatise starts out with a refutation of the idea that 
children can master language more easily than adults, and advocates 
Icariiiug foreign languages by scuteiices, as children learn to talk. He 
would agree with Mr. Turner that the teaching of an infant with its few 
3 D D 
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crndo notions and indistinct iinjiressions wonld differ inncli from tlie 
teaching' of an adidt or even the deaf-mntc with his ohservations some¬ 
what developed, and would advocate a different i)rocess for the latter 
class than for the former. A child going from this conntry to hraina* 
or Germany wonld begin with sentemes and not M'ith single w’ords, and 
as a child wonld so become a master of a fonngn langnage, so he 
believed by a sinular ])ro(;ess deaf-mutes conld be pat in the way of mas¬ 
tering langnage. He had had occasion, during his recent visit in Ihirope, 
to put in i)ractice the method suggested by Mr. I’rendergast, and had 
been so convimied of the benefit of tliat system, that he wonld recom¬ 
mend all instrne.tors of deaf-mntes to examine these treatises, feeling 
sure that they wonld gather from them valuable sngg('stions. 

Professor Porter regarded it im])ortant to liaA'e a systematic conrse 
of instruction and to advance the i)ui»ils stej) by ste]), more or less in a 
grammatical order. He called attention to the effort made by Mr. Keep 
to combine both methods in his book, and thought the result of exi»e,ri- 
ment made with that Ixxtk would decide its practicability. He gave 
examides from Mr. Keep’s Inxdv and tlionght his method should have a 
fair trial. He wonld object to the method of Dr. Peet, that it intro¬ 
duced too many general sentences at the first. 

]\Ir. Hangs had given much attention to this sidpect in considering 
the best method of starting the new classes in the institution under his 
charge. He had employed Dr. I’eet’s ehnnentary lessons with some 
modifications. He woid(l introduce earlier, than is done in those lessons, 
some few comprehensive terms that wonld enable the pn])ils to make 
direct assertions. Hy means of the early introdmdion of the pronoun 
“ some,” he had put tlie pupils in jxissession of a term by which direct 
and correct assertion could be made. This lie illustrated by several 
examples. 

Kev. Thomas Gallaudet said that one advantage of the eonference 
was the giving utterance to practical thoughts. From the gcmeral tenor 
of the discussion it seemed that it was ex])edient to have instruction in 
sentences giv'cn in connection with systematic grammatical training; he 
asked the princiiials present to experiment on this sentence-teaching, 
whether it should be trusted to the teacher without books, giving out 
sentences by writing or spelling in the manual alphabet according to 
the daily wants and experience of the pu^iils, or whether this sentence- 
teaching should be laid down regularly in books. He asked that other 
experiments should be instituted in the way of making langnage a living 
thing to the deaf and dumb, as to general exercises for all the inijiils in 
the cha]iel, or having classes passecl from one teacher to another in reci¬ 
tation rooms connected wdth a general .study room. 

j\Ir. Stone was interested in both paiiers. He had followed the plan 
recommended by the president, and believed that we should teach 
langnage systematically from beginning to end, and that the gram- 
niatical relations of ^yords should be borne in mind and be the basis of 
imstruetion. The primaple of construction must be taught, or there 
would be confusion of time and other relations. 

Air. I. L .Peet remarked that he had held the idea of general instruc¬ 
tion i.rojiosed by Dr. Gallaudet as a favorite one, and that it had been 
put in practice in the Kew' York institution. 

Mr. lalbot said that Air. Hrowm, while at the head of the Louisiana 
institution, had followed the plan of giving general instruction in 
language. 

Air. Alclntire telt that great progress had been made since the publi¬ 
cation of the “ Elementary Lessons'’ by Dr. Peet. He had sometimes 
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found that teauhers, by depending too much ui)on the elementary le.s- 
aons, had fallen behind others who depended more iRioii their own 
resources; but he believed if a tevicher woulil follow the metlnxl r(‘com- 
mended by those lessons, and supplement this by his own suggestions and 
illustrations greater progress would be made than by any otlier ju'ocess. 

Mr. r. G. Gillett stated that the method i)roposed in Mr. Brock’s 
]aiper had been tested in the Illinois institution and with good results. 
It had been found that the interest of the pu 2 )il could more easily he 
aroused and retained. AYhile there w<wc advantages for some minds in 
the method advocaited by Dr. Beet, and which had beei\ so long in use, 
his observation Avoidd lead him to avail himselt ot this moi'c natural 
method, believing that ^uijuls would advance more rai)idly and with 
fewer ])eculiarities of exy)ression. 

Mr. Meintire moved that the subject be laid on the table and that 
the conferen(;c aece])t the invitation received from Dr. C. II. Nichols to 
visit the Government Insane Asylum this afternoon, and tor that pur- 
2 )ose do now (111 o’clock) adjourn to !) o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The afternoon .and evening were spent by the mmubers of the con¬ 
ference in visiting the Oa[)itol and tlie In.sane Asylum. At the latter 
place they were r<'ceived with great courtesy by Dr. Nichols and his 
assistants, and wme afforded every facility for examining the arrange¬ 
ment of that large and admirably idanned institution. They returned 
to the Columbia Institution at a late hovw, after enjoying a musical 
eatertainment and bountiful supper provided for them by Dr. Nichols. 

TUURSPAY MORNING. 

Conference met according to adjournment in the college chapel. 
The Scripture reading and prayer were iiomlucted by I. L. Peet. Minutes 
of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 

The committee of arrangements, thipugh their chaii’jnan, made the 
following report: 

“The committee of arrangementvS recommend for consideration of the 
conhu’ence the following papers: 

'•‘■Thursilmj morning. —1. Discipline, by P. G. Gillett. 2. rro])er age 
for admission, by B. Talbot. !1. American system of deaf and dumb 
instruction, by' E. M. Gallaudet. 

‘■'•Thursday afternoon. —4. Mechanical education of the deaf and dumb, 
by W. ,T. Pahuer. 5. Best way of teaching grammar, b,v S. Porter. 

' “Friday morning. —0. Hereditary deafness, by tV. W. Turner. 7. Initial 
signs, by I. L. Peet. 8. The college, and its relations to the institutions, 
by' Ij. Pi att. 

“ Friday afternoon. —1). Articulation, by J. IT. Woods. 10. Ladies as 
teachers, by Miss C. Trask. 

“The committee also announce that arrangements have been made to 
have a yihotograph of the members of the conference taken immediately 
after dinner to-day'; and that an exhibition w'ill be given this evening 
by the students of the college, to Avhich all are invited.” 

The report was accepted. 

Mr. Turner moved that the discussion of the paiiers read on Wednes- 
d<ay be resumed. This being agreed to, he remarked that in the dis¬ 
cussion of Wednesday, the idea w'as conveyed that in the teaching of 
grammatical forms there would be more system and regnlarity, and 
that the teaching of sentences rvoiild be necessarily desultory and (luickly 
forgotten. Thisideahe regarded aserroneous and by illustration showed 
that there could be iirogressivo and systematic instruction given in the 
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practice of sentence teacliing. He also dwelt npon tlic neca'ssity of 
repetition and the inetl.od of teacliiiifr by grainn.atical signs, in giving 
lessons, and reconiinended that these be employed in the institutions 

Mr Alelntire said that while it Avoiild be interesting to continue this 
discussion, it was to be considered that a large niimber ot papers Avere 
to bo snbinitted to the conference, each ot Avhich Avoiild reipiire time, 
and he therefore moved that a committee of three be appointed to pre¬ 
pare and report a minnte expressive of the AucAvsot the contereniie npon 
the subject of the two paiiers read yesterday. He thought it 
Avell that such topics be thus considered by a committee, and tliat tlie 
conclusions readied in debate be made a matter ot record, so that tliej 
may be easily understood by those ot the proiession not piesent, and he 
conveniently referred to by onrselA'cs in the liitnre. 

Mr. Gillett. I understand the object and etl'ect of this motion to be 
to settle a principle by Avhieh the conference will be governed throughout 
its sessions—the ipiestion being Avhether avc Avill now adopt the principle 
of appointing committees to reiiort the sense of the conference, and tlins 
shut off debate. I have serious doubts Avhetlier it Avill be prudent tor 
this conference to express its o])inion authoritatively on the various 
subjects that may be brought before it. Gentlemen can express their 
A’iews, and each adopt such as to him appear most Judicious and philo¬ 
sophical ; but, for one, I desire not to be trammelled by aiitlioritath’e 
declarations of this conference in such enterprises as the future may call 


for ill my field of labor. . . . t i 

Mr. Turner. If A\'e cannot settle some important ininciples, I think 
AVC shall not accomplish the object for Avhich Ave have come together. 
We must agree as avcU as Ave can on some im])ortant ipiestions, if Ave can 
agree; but if not, there is no use in trying. I think avo should express 
our Auews on those points in regard to Avhich there is an almost unani¬ 
mous agreement among the men avIio are at the head ot these institutions, 
although that will not bind anybody. 

Mr. 15. M. Gallauuet. I should regret to dilTer from my honored friend 
from Indiana in regard to the aiipointment of this committee; but I tear 
thatif we iiiidertakeiiiall cases to refer matters tocommittees atter having 
discussed them, and then they report, and avc again discuss, avc shall 
be utterly unable to give attmitioii, not to s])eak of arriA ing at conclu¬ 
sions, to subjects Avhich are before tins conference, whose titles ha\'e been 
presented. It is important to arrive at conclnsions if avo can. It is also 
important to luiAC a full iiiterchangc of individual ojiiiiions on as many 
subjects as Ave can profitably discuss. Jtistobe hoped that this is not 
the last coiiAmntion of priiicijials, and that avc may liiiA'e many iiieetings 
of principals, and of principals and teachers, hereafter. We should uA'oid 
laying out too much for to-day and to-niorroAV, tor Ave must close our 
session, probably, to-morroAV eA'eiiing, and Ave have many subjects to con¬ 
sider. I think the discussion has been profitable so far, and that the 
vicAvs presented have been received Avith a great degree of interest. I 
think Ave may as Avell act out our better Judgment after the presentation 
of the papers. They Avill pre.seiit matters Avhich diA'crge but to converge 
again. I think avc may take the papers and digest them, and let results 
tloAV from them, Avithoiit undertaking to bring tlic conference doAvii to an 
agreement on this point. With all deference to my friend, 1 feel con¬ 
strained to oppose the appointment of this committee. I AVOiild rather 
consider that Ave have snlliciently discussed this subject, and Avoiild 
therefore move that the conference listen to the paper on discipline, by 
Mr. Gillett of Illinois. 
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Mr. Macintirb. The object of the resolution, I presume, is to get the 
jiulgtucut of the coufereuee ou the subject discussed in these i)apers. 
The subject of the best method of iu.structiug begiuuers is of vital 
interest, and ought not to be pa.ssed over lightly. TJiere are two pa])ers 
in which are pre.seuted views radically diftereut. Xow, it does seem to uie 
if thi,s coufereuee lias any proper otlice to ])erform, it is to decide disputed 
questions like this. Discussion whicli stops .short of couidusious, how¬ 
ever earnest or eloquent, is mere wrangling, and is profitless. Hut it is 
pid, leave each one to draw his own couclu.sious. Individual ojiiuiou 
in a ca.se like this, especially when supported by long experience, ought 
to have weight in iuflueuciug our choice of methods of instruction; but 
the delusion of the conference with the most of us would be decisive. 
However long we may discuss these disputed questions, yet if we come 
to no decision in reference to them, we shall lose the ciiief benefit for 
which we come together. I am therefore in favor of apjmintiug a com¬ 
mittee to draft a minute expressive of the .sense of the conference on the 
.subject discussed in these pai»ers; 1 think, also, that other important 
matters after discussion should be referred to committees. This is the 
usiiid course pursued in ecclesiastical bodies. When the riqmrt is brought 
in, it can be amended and discn.ssed further if the conference has the 
time. I feel like calling for the qne.stion and having a vote on it—whether 
we shall inirsue this course, or whether we .shall have a desultory discus¬ 
sion on these subjects and not settle anything definitely. 

Mr. Gillett. Suppose this conference declares its ojiinion on any 
question and the gentleman goes home to Indiana entirely disagreeing 
with the sense of the convention, will he be governed by the action of 
this conference? AVhat power have ive to enforce onr .sentiments in any 
State in the land, if the oflicers of anv institution disagree with our 
opinion expres.sed by resolution of this conference ? 

Mr. ]\IACINTIUE. I came here as a delegate from the Indiana Imstitute 
under the aiipointment of the trustees, and with the distinct object to 
get the judgment of the more experienced superintendents and managers 
ot the.se in.stitntions niion these great and ])ractical questions which enter 
into the life of every institution in the country. A mistake here may 
be one that cannot be remedied in years. This" is particnlarly the ca.se, 
in regard to the new imstitiitions in the west. If the majority .settle a 
princi))le, I take it home to my board of trustees and say ': “This is the 
judgment of the conference.” It wilt have more influence'with them than 
the oinnion of an individual. They can ad(qit or reject these conclusions, 
and as a matter of eour,se they will l>c gov'crned by them only so far as they 
see fit. We do not propose to enact laws, but to give recommendations. 
Dut I want this eommitteo to bring in a propo.sition that will be voted 
upon here and get a decision, if possible, to n.se in the manner indicated. 

Mr. Stone. I do not understand that the action of this conference 
has any special anthority; but we come together to compare onr views 
upon important points; and it seems to me desirable that we .siionld 
atter we have compared the.se views, ascertain what is the judgment ot 
the conference respecting them. There are .some cpiestions which are to 
come before ns, ujioii which we mn-st give an opinion; if we do not we 
have coiiie togetlu'r in vain. Wniether this is a (piestion of that kind or 
not, I do not know. Ibit there are other (piestions iqion which we must 
gnye a distinct opinion. We came together specifically for this imrpo.se. 

I do not understand that any resolution we may pass here is to bind any 
gentleman or any institution. The question just disens.sed is an important 
one. WTi now decide this point, either, that on no question disens.sed 
will we express an opinion, or that we will do it on those which are 
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imj)oi'taiit piioiigli to Avarraiit it. I wish that it may go to a committee, 
and then wo can adopt or reject tin* ndmite. ... 

Mr. E. M. (xALLAtiDET. 1 would not be considered as objecting to the 
appointment of a committee it that seems desirable. 1 am aware that 
there are ])oints on wliich we should exprc.ss oiir ojiinion. 1 did not come 
to the conclnsion that this was one on which we should ex])rcss a formal 
ojiinion. If it is so considered I wonld not object to a committee; indeed, 
after hearing Avhat has been said, my i»refercnce wonld rather be for the 
appointment of a committee. 

Tlic (piestion was taken, and the ai»pointment of a committiie agreed to. 

The president apiiointcd as the committee, IMessrs. Mclntire, Gillett, 
and Tinner. 

Mr. Turner declined the apjiointment, and ]\Ir. I. L. I’eet was appointed 
in his place. 

The nc.xt business in order was the reading of the third paper, by 
Mr. Gillett, of Illinois, on 


DISCIPLINE. 

Every well regnlated organization, from a small familj' to a nation, 
must be governed by certain clearl.v delined and well understood ])rinci- 
Xiles. It is a matter relatively trivial how these ])rinci])les are set torth, 
so that they are comyirehended by all to be aifected by them. 'NVhere 
only a score or two of individuals arc united under one organization, a 
\ery few exiiliiat regulations may answer all recpiireimmts; but after the 
number conies to be reckoned liy hundreds, and the establishment to 
unite in itself a variety of deiiartments, which must be mljustml to one 
another, there must be a code of rules and regulations more elaborate, 
both as to extent and definitene.ss. In either case, however, but especially 
in the latter, it ivould be imjiossible to preiiarc a statement coextensive 
with all the details of management. 

The matter of discipline in an institution is one of so great imiiortance, 
that failure in it involves failure in evciy deiiartment of the establishment. 
In ajiiiroaching this subject at the present time, the writer is not inllu- 
enced by any considerable success which he has attained during his 
comiiaratively limited experience of .sujierintendence, but rather by the 
ho])e of drawing from those, who have grown venerable in the adminis¬ 
tration of institution affairs, the means by which their well known success 
has been achieved. 

It is a trite remark that “order is the lirst law of Heaven.” Until 
order has been secured, and system inaugurated in the school-room, and 
throughout an institution, all elforts looking to inu'inanent beneficial 
results will be futile. That order and system may incvail, it is lirst of 
all necessary that each individual shall understand chuirly his own jiosi- 
tion, and the relations which such ])osition brings him to sustain to all 
others, and that he shall conform to the obligations growing out of such 
relations. There will at times arise honest differences of opinion resiiect- 
ing these obligations, in which event it is the province and duty of the 
superintendent to state his conceiition of them, and to decide what shall 
be the rule in the wise. There are tw'o important considerations why 
his view of the case should be the governing one. 

I. Ills direct and personal responsibility. 

The organization of a deaf and dund) institution is necessarily such 
that the superintendent is brought into much more intimate communi¬ 
cation with parents and guardians of pupils than any other oflicer can 
bo. To him they have confided their children and wards of tender years. 
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He enij)]iatically stands “in loco parentis.'” Witli tlie oversight of the 
tather he is expected to unite the tendernes.s of tlie mother, lie is at once 
responsible for intelleetnal inii>roveinent, pliysieal development, preser¬ 
vation of health, jiioral culture, and personal comfort. “Tlie heart 
knoweth its own sorrow,” but who among these snjierintendents does 
not recall occasions when the long iient up anguish of a tender parent’s 
bosom would fain burst forth to an ajipreeiating ear, having been 
touched by a ready and familiar sympathy with misfortune. Who of 
you, gentlemen, has not at times found himsef the unwilling recipient 
ot conlidences hitherto inviolable. “Many and oft” have all of you been 
moved by the implicit trust delicately communicated not only in jierson 
but in letter. And when that sadilest of all events in an institution, 
the death of a pupil, has taken iilace, how tenderly and yet how deeply 
have you been touched by the continued confidence of iiarents, even 
when they could not say “the will of the Lord be done.” 

Ih The relation of the snperintenilent to the various departments of 
the institution is such that he is better prepared to exercise an intelligent 
judgment than any other peivson can. llis position is analogous to and 
inay be illustrated by one on the summit of a mountain, who has in full 
\dcw' the entire eminence and the relations of its various parts to one 
another, wdiilc one located on its side sees only that portion in his own 
immediate vicinity, and know^s comparatively little of what occurs on 
the side op])osite or oven adjacent to him. It not nnfrequently occurs 
that a certain line ot ])olicy seems v(“ry desirable for the increased efli- 
ciency of one department of an institution which would be wholly incom¬ 
patible with the prosperity of {mother, and thus unconsciously persons 
engaged in each are urging totally different exiicdients. in'the com¬ 
mendable energy of enteriirisinglaborers neither would willingly yield to 
the other. 

For these reasons the gresitest good of the largiist number, as well as 
quiet and harmony, require th.it there should be lodged in the executive 
head of every institution this authority, seemingly arbitrary, {uid abso¬ 
lute. 

There are reasons above the convenience and satishiction of present 
order for the enforcement of discipline. The imiiressibility of youthful 
character, and the permanence of early inqiressions, ai'c snl'ijects" so com¬ 
mon place that their mere mention wi'll be sullicient for our jiresent pur¬ 
pose. The highest object of all educiition is to develoi) the character 
ot the future nnin. Wliile the study of language, mathematics, and the 
sciences is the best means of cultivating mental acumen and of storing 
away knowledge for future use, the discipline to which one is subjected 
ill tender years, and during the jieriod of iidolcscence, is the most powerful 
ot all iuiluences conducive to the fornmtion of moi'iil character. To one 
of our jmpils the institution is a miniature world. The chariicteristics 
established under our tutelage are those of the future man in the world’s 
broader liehl of strife. Does he ])ass from onr guardianship unstable, 
indolent, there is little hope tlnit his future life Avill iiiford us much 
pleasure in reviewing our relations to him. Does he sncceed by indus- 
try, studiousness, and system in making a respectiible character for 
himself, the regimen of his earlier yeiirs Avill be acknoAvledged iis the 
chief agency qimlifying him for his later achievements. From this 
stiindpoint, should the executive oHieer of every institution designed for 
the ciire {ind culture of young jiersons take his first and principal survey 
of his responsibility, and by such considerations should he be governed 
in his administnition of discipline. What is here stated of the principal 
IS equally true of all subordinate officers in their respective spheres. 
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Tliis remark suggests the tlionglit, tlurt it is a matter of i)rime import¬ 
ance in tlie government of an institution, tliat tliere should be, as nearly 
as possible, a ])erfect harmony of feeling ami action between the head ot 
an institution and his assistants, and also betw(“en those assistants thein- 
selves. It would bo idle here to discuss the elfect ui)on a body ot ])upils 
of the knowledge that otlicers of their institution were seeking to subvert 
each other, or that there Avas a Avant of co-operation betAveen them Avhich 
Avould lead one to OA’crlook any dereliction of a pu])il to a felloAv otlicer. 
The unity here insisteil upon is not to the extent ot thesurremhu'ot indi- 
A'iduality of sentiment or independence f)f opinion u])<)n the i)art ot 
any OTIC, for one so dcAmid of stability of character as readily to yield 
honest convictions is nnsiuted for the direction of yonthtnl minds. But, 
as in their physical systems no tAvo men are formed ])hysi(!ally alike, so 
in their mental characteristics men are .so constituted that retiec.ting 
persons may A’ery rarely, if e\'er, be reasonably expected to entertain 
preci.sely sinular aucavs. Hence differences of judgment and opinion 
must inevitably ari.se AAUth more or h'ss Ireipiency. When so arising, it 
is noAV claimecl, there should be a conce.ssion, not a surrender, of indi- 
Audual preferences to the extent that, to the view of all ])upils and ])ei sons 
not CO ordinates, there is but one mind, and, in fact, a ixn fect coincidence 
of effort. Nothing less tliau this can be at all compatible with good 
order and the successful advancement of the aims of an institution. 

Consequently a regard for the Avelfarc^, both lUA'sent and futun*, of the 
youth Avho are the AAuirds of an institution will prompt an honorable and 
highminded officer to a ready acquie.scence Avith these ])rincii)le.s. When 
there is not such a conformity to them the authority of the superintend¬ 
ent must bo exercised, as stated in a former part of this ])aper. 

In the administration of discipline there should be uniformity. Not 
uniformity of method in all ca.sesAvhere coercive measures become ne(U“S- 
sary, but a constant and unremitting vigilance, Avhich avoids a .spasmodic 
straighteidng up of affairs, and running them Avith due order and pro¬ 
priety for a limited period, and then relaxing, suffers them to run at loose 
ends, groAAingAvor.se and Avor.seuntil they beconui absolutely unendurable. 
Such di.scijdine, though not AA'orse than none, is entitled to very little 
resiiect, and Avill exert relatively a pernicious inlhience u])on au institu¬ 
tion and the character of its inmates. It (hi'eats its OAvn i)uri)ose, and 
is far more difficult of enforcement than that Avhich is steady and equa¬ 
ble. It ])resents to a bev'y of yoAith, in the pcr.sons of those Avhom they 
reasonably expect to be patterns of projuiety, .system, and order, exam¬ 
ples of tickleness, indecision, and instability. Added to this is the I'act 
that such are usually per.sons of extreme dilatoriness and procrastina¬ 
tion Avhen duties pre.seiit themselves, and of great blust(‘r AA'hcn anything 
is flnally attempted. It is proper here to remark, that there is no more 
poAAmrful means of maintainingdi.scipliuc than a con.sistaut regard for the 
established rules of au institution exemplified in their observamui by all 
the officers, so far as thoyapidy to them. Exam])le is a far more, ])OAver- 
fid teacher than precept, and one who does not himself regard rules can, 
with very little reason, expe<;t to coitqKd their obserAuiium by others. 

The expedients aAUulable in maintaining disci])line ar(>, A'arious. I’refer- 
ableto any punitive mea.sures folloAving an offence is that manner of dis¬ 
cipline AA'hich in a measure foreca.sts CAmuts and anticipating a derelic¬ 
tion, prcAumts its occurreuce, either by an adroit change of affairs for the 
time being, or by friendly admonition, inducing the exercise of better 
judgment. 

The conscience presents to the guardian of youth not only a field of 
moral culture but also a valuable auxiliary in maintaining becoming or- 
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der and system. Wlien the morale of a school is a sense of duty, rather 
than of eomi)nlsory ohlif>atiitn, the further task of disenpline is compa- 
I’utively lifi’iit, and it may bo safelj' averred that lie is the best discijdin- 
arian who is most successful in fo.sterin{>-among his i)upils sneh ,a motivm 
to (ioiTcxA demeanor, impressing his wards that the rules prescribed for 
their observauce are .solely de.signed for their good and hap])ine.ss. lie 
who has succeeded in this hasnot onlyestabli.shcd hisgovernment, but has 
also obtained on the part of the pui>il the condition which must precede 
all sneees.sful in.strnetion ; nidcss the mind of the i)U])il is so related to 
the mind of the teacher as to be receptive of the trutli to be taught, no 
amount of dignity or austerity can imi)art valuable instruction. This 
receptive condition of mind is secured far more by kindness and afla- 
bility than by strength of mu.scle and birch rods. This kindness of dis¬ 
cipline is like the i)erjneating heat Avhich .softens the rigid metal for the 
fashioning of the mechanic, when no pounding of however long continu¬ 
ance could have .shaped the cold iron. It has been remarked of nations, 
“ that is the best goA'crnment which is least felt and observed.” It is 
also true of institutions like ours. 

Yet human nature sometimes presents u.s, even in youth, instances of 
perversity Avhieh only chasti.sementmoreor les.s severe Avill correct. The 
means to be used in such cases may not ]»roperly ahvays be the same, 
even for similar otfenees. ltetributiv(i ju.stice is by no means to be had 
in A'icAV in the con’cetion of a yonthfni ollendcr. The excision of bad 
habits, the arrest of vicious tendencies, Avith tlie eonseijnent turning to 
their opposites under a tlcep impression of the truth that has passed into 
a proverb “ the child is father to the man,” are the considerations AA’hich 
.should be upiiermost in the mind of any i)erson Avho.se unpleasant duty 
it has become to intlict some form of punishment. This is a duty Avhich 
it becomes one to enter upon resolutely yet Avith deliberation. Hence it 
is a prudent cour.se, to decide upon the nature of the particular puni.sh- 
ment, and to carry it out on the day folloAving the offence. This is the 
more so, from the fact that it sometimes ov'curs, that one finds himself at 
once in the position of laAv-maker, plaintiff, judge, jury, Avitness, attor¬ 
ney, and executor of the sentence; a combination of relations Avliieh, 
though unavoklable, need to Vie borne Avith circums])ection. It Avas said 
by the Avise man many centuries ago, “because sentence against an oAul 
Avork is not executed speedily, the heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to do evil.” It is still true that in some cases, as of in.solenee and 
insubordination, a respect lor one’s authoiity Avill not brook delay, but 
CA'cn in tlie.se ca.ses punishment .shoidd ncAmr be inllicted under the inliu- 
enee of jiassion. 

Aptness to teach and tact in government are qualities AAdiiclphoAA'evcr 
desirable in their association, are not alwaiys found cou])led togi'ther. 
The latter isperha])s more unusual than the former. NeAvi-theless, one 
Avho is entrusted Avith the instruction of children and youth .should also 
be clothed Avith authority to A’i.sit chastisement upon the unruly. With¬ 
out it, it is impossible for him to retain the respect of his pupils for his 
anthoj'ity that his position renders absolntely necessary for him to pos¬ 
sess. Conseiiuently punishment slumld be determined, aiul in most eases 
intiicted, by the oflicer against Avliom or under Avhose supervision the 
offence has been committed. 

The kind of ]mnishment inflicted shoukl be suited to the temperament 
of the offending party as Avell as to the gravity of the off'enei'. Correc¬ 
tion may be administered on one Avith decidedly salutary results, AAdiich 
siinilarly visited upon another, Avhose mental and moral (institution is 
different, Avould inevitably aggraAuite the evil sought to be reformed, and 
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would tend to confirm the offender in Ids wroiiff disposition. It would 
bo exceedingly difficult, indeed, impossible, tostnto in adviuiee ])recisel,y 
wlmt manner of correction should t()llow particular offences, there are so 
many qualifying circumstances beside temperament whose jiropcr consi¬ 
deration so far modifies the puidtivc Judgment to be arrived at. 

Of punitive instrumentalities the rod is the dernier resort, but one 
Avhicli the writer has used with less trexpieucy as time has elapsed, but 
>vhen used, so applied as not to bo soon or readily forgotten, Ilemerit 
maiks, private and public reprimands, temporary imiirisonment, depri¬ 
vation of a meal, withholding favorite aiiicles of diet,tlie assignment of 
an onerous task reejuiring continued and fatiguing physical effort, are 
among those of more frequent occurrence of later yeai's. 

Tliere are other means of maintaining order to which no lefcrence 
has yet been made, whoso exercise is a virtual aidviiowledgemcnt of total 
failure of government or of reformatory influences ujnm the individual 
who suffers it. Yet as the success of a school, as well as the hapiiiness 
and welfare of its individual members sometimes renders ex])ulsion neces¬ 
sary, it is not inappropriate to such a pajHir as this. In the common 
schools of the country, as well as in the institutions of a higher grade, 
eximlsiou is not so calamitous to the sufferer as in institutions for special 
classes. A youth fiaving been expelled from one of our s])eaking schools 
can readily gain admission to another, and may by timely reformation 
retrieve his lost character. Hut in the case of a deaf mute, institutions 
for him are so few, and all, except the one from which shut out, Ixyond 
the boumlarics of his own State, final disnussion is tantamount to utterly 
cutting off from him all hopes of further improvement, intelh'ctual anil 
moral. Hence, with our pccidiar beneficiaries, this means of discipline 
should be exercised only wlien the failure of every otlier instrunumtality 
for their reformation has shown them to be absolutely incorrigibh*., and 
when the future character of their associates re(piires the removal of their 
contaniinating influencea. This is analogous to the surgeon’s scalpel, 
which is only used when the safety of the systmn requires the sacrifice 
of a limb. 

At the close of the reading of the paper by IMr. Gillett, Jlr. I. L. Poet 
inquired if the writer allowed the use of den'ierit marks, 

Mr. Gillett replied affirmatively. 

Mr. Peet further inqiiircd if Mr. Gillett insisted that the punishment of 
an offence should be visited upon the offender by the pcrs(m or officer 
against whom the offence was committed. 

Mr. Gillett replied, that he thought every olfii;er of au institution should 
be clothed with such authority, and that if any officer was incapable of 
wisely determining upon the nature of chastisement suited to an offence 
he was unfitted for his position. 

Mr. Poet then remarked, in substance, that in his opinion suchpunish- 
ment should never be inflicted except by the i)rincii)al, especially in a 
large institution where there were many teachers of different temper¬ 
aments, and that to secure perfect uniformity of government all (aises 
requiring discipline, other than those which could be coi redcd by simple 
rebuke and advice, should be rciunted to the principal. With this (exception 
the paper Avhich had been read met his hearty concurrence, and to this 
end he oflcrcd a resolution that the paper in question should bo adopted 
by the conycution as expressing its sense of the stdject. 

The president stated that resolutions were not now in order. 

The fourth paper was then read by Eev. Hcnj. Talbot, principal of the 
Iowa Institution, as follows: 
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THE PROPER AGE FOR THE ADMISSION OP PUPILS TO INSTITUTIONS 
POR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


To evetytljing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven.— Solomon. 

To those wlio httvc the miinageinent and instruction of deaf-mutes in 
charge, it is it highly importiint question at what age they shall bo admit¬ 
ted to our institutions ; and the answer we give it in practitte will seriously 
affect the welfare of the institution its a whole, tuid that of each partic¬ 
ular ])upil received. There is a reasonable as Avell as a seasonable period 
in each one’s life at Avhieh the work ofinstrnction and education can best 
be carried on, and if ive have the wisdom to .seize the proper time for its 
beginning, we may fairly ho]ie to secure the best results. 

in practice we find two ditticulties to exmtend with. On the one hand 
some parents are urgent to e.rowd their children into .scihool as early as 
possible, partly from a natural desii'e to have them learning, and asen.se 
of their own incapacity to teach them, and i>avtly to break up bad habits 
and associates, and have them under proper control. Their motives are 
good, but wisdom is questionable. 

On the, other hand there is in many ca.se.s the greatest difficulty in 
getting the deaf and dumb to school early enough. Often, through a 
mistaken regard for the feelings of the children, oftener through an 
umbie though tender clinging to their unfortunate offspring, parents ivill 
keep them at home year after year, long beyond the pro])er time for 
scliooliug. In such ca.ses the motive de.serve.s re.spect, though it leads to 
action that is tiureasouable and injurion.s. Tin? highe.st good of the child 
should be sought, and neither the child’s feelings, nor those of the parent 
should be allowed to stand in the ivay. 

Often, again, especaally in the newer States, there is an economical 
hindramaA and obstacle; parents are, or think they are, too i)Oor to send 
their children to school. Sometimes they cannot easily raise the means 
to clothe them properly; sometimes they think they mu.st have their 
childrens labor at home on the farm, or about the house, and cannot be 
induced to spare them for the purposes of education. If the ])overty be 
real it (le.serves pity, and aid .should be given by the State, or by local 
authorities; if it be assumed it is only niggardly, stingy parsimony, 
which deserves contempt and ought to be scourged by the strong arm of 
the law till it is bled into a healthy generosity and charity, at least that 
Avhich “begins at home.” 

The re.snlt of these two oi)i)o.site tendcncie.s, the undue jmessure of .some 
parents for an early education, and the culpable negligence of others, is 
apparent in the great disparity in the ages of our pupils, Avliich range 
from nine or ten years to twenty-five and n])wards, sometimes even in 
the newest classes, hlvery one familiar with deaf and dumb institutions 
will see the absolute impossibility, e.specially in small schools, of a proper 
classification. The only remedy for this evil is to be found in securing 
the attendance of the pupils at the proper ago. 

The old Engli.sh rule for the management of children, “.seven years at 
home, seven years at school, and seven years at a trade,” bringing a 
person to his majority, equipped for life’s ivork, Avas iierhaps a good one 
for its time, and for English ideas, but it could hardly be made to Avork 
in the New AVoild, and at least needs modification for our specialty of 
deaf-mute education. 

Of course avc cannot presume to fix an inflexible rule for the admission 
of pupils, like a procrustcau bed, Avhich shall be our invariable standard. 
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Maturity l)otli of body and of mind, personal liabits, b* I'',.. 

tlie eonditions and surroundings of home life, and stdl othei eh uiuits, 

are to bo taken into aecomit to assist lu making a eorreot deinMon i 
each partieular case. Yet there are eertain tacts ot exjx'rieiice and 
observation that will help us to a general rnle, Mhieh will be appioxi- 
mately correct. 

The caudidatc for admission should be neither too old nor too 
The mistake made by delaying too long to begin the edncation "i the 
deaf and dumb is readily apparent, and is the same as that committee 

- ■ • '. though the evil 

they 

get little or none of the nneonscions ami necessai.i .■uuc.i.mm. ,,liieh the 
speaking child receives by contact with otluTS. The y'>''th ulio is sub¬ 
jected to this calamity in addition to the infirmity ot dealness comes to 
the institution lacking mental vigor and activity, and too olten incapab e 
of intcllcctnal development. The mind that was jdastic and capable^ ot 
cxi)JUisioii has by disuse bec^oiue stiil and shrivelled, so the 

utmost cltbrts of the teacher, and the greatest diliKenci' of the ]>ui>d, too 
often fail to breathe into it the breath of ]if(‘, and so, tor lack ot develo])- 
ment at the pro])cr time, it must forever remain narrow and contiacted, 
and its aetpiisitions will be slight and iinsatistactory. It the ]mpil m 
this condition is in the least degree sensitive, the contact which will 


ill allowing a s])eaking child to grow n]> in ignorance; thongii tno 
is greatly aggravated in the case ot deaf mutes, trom the tact th'.'f 
get little or none of the nneonscions and necessary education wind 


unavoidably apiiear to all (even to himselt) between him and the younger 
and brighter children, will fill him with mortilieation, and still further 
embarrass and discourage him. With the most taithtiil instruction, and 
the most careful management, the education ot such pupils is compara¬ 
tive, and in most cases a decided failure. Like the tixdile-minded among 
their nuniber, they lay up some valuable moral and religions instruction, 
and are aided in forming correct habits; but in tin* knowledge (it books 
and language, and in ability to communicate intidligmitly with others, 
they must remain forever most lamentably deficient. 

In addition to this want of success, and the eonseipieiit discredit on 
deaf-mute edncation, the institution snlfers in such cases from the neees- 
siiry disparity in the classes, and the imiiossibility of lan l'ect classilication, 
ami still further from the ditliculty of managing thosi^ who have, come to 
the school so confirmed in evil habits and bad disiiositions that they 
cannot be .set right. Such pupils not uiifreipiently must be dismissed, 
not only ivitli imperfect mental develoimicnt, but also with deticient 
moral training, to prove a cnr.se to society ami an expense to tin* State. 

Would that some mighty voice could arouse to their duty those careh'ss 
parents who are even now'intlieting this grievous wrong on their ehildren, 
and iireparing a future woe for them and all that may have to do with 
them. There are a few exceptional cases among the (leaf and dumb, as 
among hearing and speaking youths, in which this rusting and blunting 
of the mental jiowers does not occur, and where tlune .seems to have 
been no loss by the delay to enter .school, rersons do come to onr insti¬ 
tution at a coniparatively advanced ap, whose minds are yet as vigorous 
and active as those of their younger fellows, or whose strong determina¬ 
tion to learn enables them to overcome all hindrances, and stimulates 
them to such diligence that they make good progress, and stand well in 
their clas.ses. But such exceptions only serve to prove the adverse rule; 
and who can say that tlicir accpiisitions would not have been greater, 
and more easily made, if they had commenced their studies earlier! 

The experience and observation of all will agree in the recommendation 
that the age for admission .shoiihl be low enough to give time, for the 
proper mental development, and to warrant the hope that the moral 
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traiiiiii!!’ atid discipline of the institution will secure correct hahits. But, 
on the other hand, caution should housed tliat jnipils be not adinittcid 
too early ill life. Serious evils arise from an error in this direction as 
well as in the other; evils against which those in eharft'e of an institution 
may and shotdd guard. These evils ahso alfect both tlie institution and 
the individual pn])il, entailing extra care and expense of management on 
the forimu', and a loss of time and acipiisition on the latter. Tliey will 
bo suggcste<l more at length as we itroceed to lay down certain rides for 
our guidance in lixing the lower limit of admission. 

In the tirst place, on the physical side, the pu])ils before coming to 
school should have attained a good degree of health and strength, and 
some measure of bodily maturity. They must be old enough and strong 
enough to bear the confinement of the school-room and of a])])lication to 
study, without injury to their physical health. It will be all the better 
if they have had at home the usual contagions diseases of childhood, 
that tiie officers of the institution may not have to bear the anxiety and 
care attendant upon such sickness. The pujiils should also be both able 
and acenstomed to take reasonable care of their own persons and apparel, 
in order to lighten as i'ar as possible the labor of the ollicers. AVhilethe 
management of the institution should be jiarental, and even motherly, 
in attention to the wants of the pupils, and while the older brothers and 
sisters in this great family should be taught and reipiired to assist in the 
care of the younger, yet we may, and must, and will iirotest against our 
institutions becoming nurseries for such as are not old enough to leave 
a mother’s care. 

Intellectually, too, the puj)!! should have (!ome to a reasonable degree 
of maturity at his first admission. Here it may be ])roper to observe, 
that the drift of enlightened public sentiment is in the main against 
infant schools and undue fonnng of tender minds. The h)W(;r limit of 
the s(!hool age, as fixed by law, is live yiairs in the newer, instead of four 
as in the older, States; and some educators are firmly coTiviueed and say 
positively that children should not enter school before the age of seven. 
In many res])ects a deaf and dumb child of ten is less mature tlian a 
speaking child of seven. As his advantages have been fewer, so his 
capacity is less, or at least less perfectly developed; and therefore less 
may be expected of him in school. 

iSiow, our deaf and dmnb ])upils have no slight task before them in 
the six or seven years usually allowed them in school. To master a 
vocabulary of English words and idioms sufficient for ordinary reading 
and wilting; to become familiar enough with the rules of arithmetic to 
transact the business of common life safely; and to lay np such stores 
of historical, geographical, and scientific knowledge as shall enable the 
possessor to understand and enjoy the reading of ordinary books and 
liapcrs; this is a work, which, if crowded into seven years, (as in most 
cases it must be,) surely demands that they be the seven years of all the 
life that are best adapted to such ampiisitions. It is safe to say that 
some children enter our institutions (jiiite too young to grapple Avith this 
Avork suc(!essfully, because their minds lack the necessary degree of 
strength and power of ap])lication. Like other children they are restless 
and inattentive, and in many cases have, not the poAver of Avill and the 
self control reipiisite to concentrate their nnnds upon their studies. In 
their tender years they Avaste much time, cither in learning Iioav to learn, 
or in accpiiring the power; and so fail to make the most satisfactory 
progress. 

Again, instruction in trades and handicraft generally, (so important 
to a complete education of the deaf and dumb, and so desirable in all 
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our institutions,) cannot bo profitably given to niero cbildren. T . 
needs physical strengtli and power of endurance, slall, and aptitinle lor 
the use of tools, and some measure of judgment and discretion; wliicli 
requisites are as a rule found only in those who have passed the age 
of childhood and are approaching maturity. AVithout these, material 
will be wasted, work will be poorly done, and the instriudion will be 
thrown away, to the loss both of the institution and oi the pupil con¬ 
cerned. , . i 1 

Lastly, this period of early youth is the very best time for that moral 
and religious instruction of the juipils which should underlie and piompt 
all our efforts tor them. The years of tender childhood are the years 
when the moral effect of home life and intliiencos should be secured— 
when the child should have his heart so lilled with tlie love ot parents 
and the home circle, and should so learn the lesson ot home duties and 
the value of home privileges, that the family tie shall never be lyilliilly 
broken. As he advances in life and approaches the time tor taking his 
place in society, he needs instruction in tlie mutual relations and acknoi\ - 
lodged obligations of social life; and these he can learn, both b,"^ jireceiit 
and example, in school better than he can at home. Here, too, undei 
proper managers and teachers, litted by nature, education, and practice, 
for tlicir Avork, lio iu<vy liopo to voccivc those iiioi'iil luiil loli^ions 
lessons which shall form his character aright, and which, by God’s bless¬ 
ing, shall make him wise unto salvation and eternal life. 

We would make no argument in favor of delaying for a single day the 
moral and religious instruction of deaf and dumb any more th|in of 
siicaking children. They should from the first learn the lessons of obe¬ 
dience and love, and should as early as possible receive instruction in 
heavenly things; but, all things considered, youth rather than childhood 
is the period at which this instruction should be exi)eeted of our insti¬ 
tutions. For we are not only, if possible, to bring our i)upils into the 
right way, but also to impart to them such lessons of wisdom and ])atience 
as shall tit them for the duti(!S, tins cares, and the trials of life. Espe¬ 
cially are Ave to unfold and explain to them God’s holy word, and to (pialify 
them to nnderstand Avhat they read therein, that they inay be aide tbrongh 
all their lives to draAV instruction and comfort from this unfailing spring; 
a work Avhich certainly cannot be smxessfully done in the temU'r and lep 
mature years of childhood, but which ixapurcs some advancement in 


intellectual strength. 

The sum of this discussion then i.s, that in admitting pu])ils to our 
deaf and duud* institutions we should seek for the gedden mean—taking 
them, if possible, neither too young nor too (dd. If asked to name some 
age as a proper guide, I should say, with my present light, from 11 to 
13, according to the degree of maturity disidayt'd in mind and body 
jointly. Perhaps the rule once suggested by JMr. Gailiu, 10 for girls and 
12 for boys, would be found to be not far out of the way. Let there be 
no delay beyond the limit above named, except to secure established 
health; neitlier let the hnver limit be antici])atcd, exce])t where it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to break up bad habits and associations. 

The next paper Avas presented by President Gallaudet, of tbe Colum¬ 
bia Institution, Avhieh Avas introduced Avith some explanatory remarks, 
as folloAVS: 

Mr. President: Before pre.senting the i)a])er Avhich I purpose Avitli 
your indulgence to read to the conference, I desire to say a Avord in ex¬ 
planation, with reference to the i)osition AAduch it has been assumed in 
certain quarters I hold AAuth regard to the American system of deaf-mute 
instruction. 
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^ Ill the controversy which lias been {joing on for some time in New 
England, certain parties opiiosed to the tlicory and to the jii'actice of the 
American system, as it now exists in our established institutions, have 
claimed me as a friend to their views. It has been stated in a recent 
publication, issued in Boston by the Board of State Charities of jMassa- 
cliusctts, that 1 am in favor of teaching all deaf-mutes by artienlatioii. 

And in other places, as I have learned from time to time, the parties 
to this controversy have nndertakeii to claim me as thinking with them 
and as desiring to act with them, and as differing in my views from mv 
honored father in regard to the work which ho did something to initiate 
and to npbnild. 

Before reading this pajier, therefore, which by its title would seem to 
indicate that 1 am disposed to call in question the present iiractico, I 
desire to liai'c it distinctly understood by the gentlenien of this confer¬ 
ence th.at 1 have in no sense departed from the views and opinions that 
were set forth by my father, and that have been maintained by those who 
have followed him in the work of teaching the deaf and dumb, down to 
t le present time. And I am not to be claimed as a convert to the sys¬ 
tem of teaching the deaf and dumb by articulation, which system to a 
j^routci' or less extent ignores tI*o use of si^iis. 

And, moieover, I desire it to be understood that my feelings and sen¬ 
timents are in entire harmony, so far as I am aware, with the opinions of 
the gentlemen who compose onr conference, and who represent our insti- 
tiBions, or what may be tmined the great body of American instructors 

so tlc./Yn rf"hy«elf to make this explanation, 
so th.it in the statement of views I now bring before you, I may not bo 

SndH^Hc 111 the slightest degree, the position of an un- 

tiiendly ciitic, or of a questionable friend. 

pa]S’entitlc-d^’""“''""'"“’ ^ Proceed to read a 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION, ITS INCIDENTAL 
DEFECTS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 

.. Europe can there be said to exist at the present time 

* In (leaf-mute instruction which may be iiroperly termed national, 

in thi^ 1mm ’i f inethods of de I’Epee still form the basis of effort 
oft Im schools, some 

able LfportailS'^ neiiuckc are accorded a position of consider- 

In Germany, where the pr.actices of this last-named pioneer are still 
maintained to a wellmgh universal extent, modifications have been intro- 

of the theoi,\ of the gre.at Erench teacher has been accepted .and adonted 

In Gre.at Britain, the precepts laid down by Braidwood .and the elder 
Witson in regard to the teaching of artimilation .are now but bttle 
ie„ardod, and while perhaps in this country a greater concord exists 

* ThflJnit.Tsf” called national'. 

<.«f.ii.i; 1 * ! States alone, of all the nations where public educational 
establishments arc maintained on .an extended scale, presents the snec- 
taele of a nniformity so nearly entire as to justify the apiilication of^the 

Twenty-four widely sep.arated institutions, founded from time to time 
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during a period of fifty years, governed by organizations entirely independ¬ 
ent of eaeli otlier, covering in tlicir benevolent work every sipiarc nule 
of our settled territory, employing more than one hundred and twenty 
instruedors, and sheltering within their walls more than twenty-nye hun¬ 
dred children, may bo seen to-day following the methods and maintaining 
without essential change the system introduced into the country by l-»r. 

Galhiudet in 181G. . , , i i 

A lianiioiiy so wulc-sprcnd and long continued could scarcely na\i^ 
resulted from the accidental* transplanting of an inferior system troni 
Eiiroiie. Especially does this seem impossible when we consider tins li;ee 
intercourse that has existed between this country and the old world; tlie 
immense tide of immigration that has poured in upon us; the untram¬ 
melled condition of the press and the disposition of educated Americans 
to travel in Europe and report to their countrymen the results ot tlieii 

observations. . 

The entirely unprofessional observer, in Avcighing tlie considerations 
suggested by'this remarkable unison among our deaf-mute institutions, 
could not escape the conviction that much of truth and reason must 
dwell where such a coincidence of opinion and practice was found. 

Nor is the force of this position to be wealvcnd by the fact that within 
the past two years schools for tlui instruction of deaf-mutes have been 
opened at Northamxiton, Massachiissetts, and in New York city, the sup¬ 
porters and teachers of which call to naught the old system and protess 
to be in imssession of methods of far greater value than those hitheito 
approved ill the established institutions. 

For it has not yet appeared that these now schools arc fiilfilliiif, the 
Tiromise of tluur founders; nor yet that those who condiict them will not 
go further than they have already done in recognizing the correctness 
of views and the necessity of methods they but a short time since com¬ 
batted and decried.t , . . . . ,, 

It may therefore be taken as the starting jioint in reviewing tlie 
American system of deaf-mute instruction that it has the endorsement ot 
national un'animity, extending over a period fully half as great as is 
embraced in the entire record of organized cllort iii this peculiar held ot 

benevolence. , _ p ., ■ -n 

With this weighty testimony in its favor the vriter ot tins paper will 
pass to the consideration of those features of the system, as it is at 
nresent practiced, which invite (witicism. Defects they may be called; not 
organic, however, or inherent, but fuiietional, wholly incidental, remova¬ 
ble, curable. . . , , , ^ • 

Fear of criticism is a direct concession ot Aveakness, at least in orga¬ 
nized if not in individual effort. So also is an indisposition to acknowledge 
a iialpable error when even an unfriendly eye has discovered it and an 

opposing hand has pointed it out. 

The Avriter Avill not therefore suggest the possibility of the existence 
of either of these feelings in the minds of those to Avhom this paper is 
primarily presented, and Avill offer no axiology for calling attention to 
those delects his friendly eye sees in the practical Avorking;s ot a system 
to the uiibuilding and xierfectiiig of Avhich he has devoted the best jmars 
of his life; a system that is endeared to him by every consideration of 
filial resxiect. _ 

* See Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard’s pamphlet. p,, i . , 

t It will be remembered by many present that the supporters of the institution now located 
at Northampton, rvlieu it was located at Chelmsford, came before the legislature of Massa- 
cLsetts arid gravely asserted that in the instruction imparted in that institution, signs were 
not to be used. Now, in the report of the institution, as it comes to ys this year, the presi¬ 
dent of tlie board of directors distinctly makes the admission that signs are to bo used, the 
discovery having been made that the execution of an impossibility had been undertaken. 
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It is a fact that Avill probably be admitted by all ■whoso experience in 
teaching deaf-mntes has extended over a series of years that manypnpils 
of fair intelligence and industrions habits of study, having enjoyial a 
period of five, six, or seven years of instruction, leave their respective 
institutions without having acquired the ability to express ideas, even 
on common subjects, in absolutely correct written language. 

Wo may go further and claim that very few congenital mutes, with 
the ordinary course of seven years, are able so to express ideas they may 
desire to communicate to others, that their dcaf-muteness will not be 
made immediately apparent to one who is familiar with the errors com¬ 
mon to such persons. 

Po.ssibly it may be thought to be saying too much, but the writer fears 
it is true that many deaf-mutes, of good mind and a willingness to learn, 
leave school after having enjoyed the time of a full i^rimary course, wholly 
unable to produce a page of original composition that shall be free from 
errors of grammar or of idiom. 

Certain parties whose attention has been directed to this circumstance 
have immediately inferred and claimed that it gave evidence of an 
organic defect in the system of instruction and have used it as an argu¬ 
ment for the acceptance of another, widely different in its theorj' and 
practice, losing sight, however, of the fact that in Germany whence they 
would draw their proposed substitute, the same unsatisfactory results 
are found in the working out of the methods sought to be introduced.* 

All teachers of deaf and dumb, and most persons who are iii any 
degree familiar with them, understand that the imparting of the power 
to use and comprehend the full force of written language constitutes the 
chief labor of their education. 

With the great majority of this class there undoubtedly exists the 
mental capacity to master language i)erfectly. Why this is not done in 
a great many cases and how it may be achieved is our purpose now to 
inquire. 

Three causes present themselves, which, in our judgment, fully account 
for the existence of the difficulty referred to, the removal of which is 
believed to be entirely within the range of possibility. 

That in six or seven years congenitally deaf pupils Avith specially quick 
and retentiAm minds, under circumstances uninterruptedly faA'oi’able, may 
acquire a tolerably perfect command of language is true; but to expect 
this of the mass is unreasonable. 

What proportion of hearing children of the age of eight years arc 
found to be free from errors of grammar or of idiom in their ntterance of 
language? And yet these harm greatly the advantage OAmr deaf-mutes 
whose opportunities for acquiring language have been limited to six or 
seAmn years’ course of instruction. 

The education of a hearing child begins with the first loAung inquiry of 
nurse or mother, and long before the babe (!au say papa or mama, it com¬ 
prehends much that is addressed to its susceptible ear. This education 
continues during well-nigh every Avaking moment until the years of 

* It should be mentioned, in this connection, that the writer found in Europe, last summer, 
teachers who followed the plan of instructing by articulation, ready to admit, almost without 
an exception, that difficulties wore experienced in their schools in imparting language cor¬ 
rectly to their pupils ; that very many of their pupils left school after a full course of instruc¬ 
tion quite unable to Avrite their vernacular with correctness, or so to use the terms of the 
language that their deaf-mutism would not be discovered readily. This is mentioned to 
direct attention to the point claimed by many persons as an excellence of the system of 
teaching by articulation, that it imparts language far more correctly than the other system 
does. 


4 D D 
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inatnrity are readied. Nor need precious time bo taken from tlie years 
of attendance upon scliool for .special instruction in language. 

But lioic different is the case of the congenital mute! With him tlie 
acquisition of language other than that of pantomime is a conscious and 
oftentimes painful effort at every step, rosscssing absolutely nothing 
of it wlien the ago of 10 years is reached, ho enters school and finds his 
eliief labor to be the securing of that which his more favored brother has 
gained without teachers and without special exertion. And besides this 
lie is to lay in what stores of knowledge he may in a period not longer 
than that allowed to children free from the disabilities under which he 
labors. 

In the early days of our Avork, when grave doubts existed in the pub¬ 
lic mind whether the enlightenment of the deaf and dumb Avas possible 
beyond a Aury limited range; when Avouhl-be economists begrudged the 
expense of boarding as Avell as teaching this class of children at itublic 
charge, and accorded theniinimum number of years; Avhen a deaf-mute aaus 
looked upon as a creature Avidely differing in mental construction from 
his felloAvs, almost a monster, Avho.se disenthralment Avas to bo regarded 
rather as an interesting experiment than a Avork of practical value to 
the community; Avhen pajcnts, even, could bo induced Avith difhculty 
to consent to their children’s remaining at school for throe or four years; 
in those days of uncertainty it Avas plainly Avisor to accept for the chil¬ 
dren of silence the boon of an imperfect education, than to leave them 
in ignorance. 

But now, AAdien the right of these persons to education is universally 
admitted; Avlien it can be demonstrated that the expenditures involAxd 
yield a rich return of actual Avealth to the state in the increased value 
of the intelligent labor of the mutes; Avhen enlarged facilities for the 
education of speaking youth arc being multiplied by national, state and 
indiA’idual bounty; Avhen in most of our largo cities and in many of our 
rural toAvns children may spend tAvelvo years in the public schools pre¬ 
paring for college or for business pursuits; shall the friends of the deaf 
and dumb bo satisfied Avith a course of study limited to flv'e, six, or seven 
years 1 

What speaking child, beginning his alphabet at the age of seven and 
quitting school at elev'en, could be said to huAm had a suflicient educa- 
ti<jn to enable him to Avin his Avay in the world 2 Ami yet four years to 
him iS surely* as much as seven years for the deaf-mut(i. 

But it may be replied that in several States the term of study has been 
extended to nine or ten years, and that high classes have been success¬ 
fully maintained. This doesuotreachthcdifricidty, since these advanced 
classes are for a selected few, one in ten pcrclianco or one in twenty of 
the whole number, while the mass are in no Avay directly benefited. 
And it Avill not be denied that diplomas have been granted even to 
graduating members of the.se high classes, Avdio Avould find it dillicult 
to Avrite a dozen pages of original composition which should be abso¬ 
lutely correct in grammatical constructioTi and idiomatic expression. 
It should bo borne in mind further that high classes are designed only 
for those Avho evince special aptitude in study, and are not intended to 
benefit the many Avhose deficiencies in language Ave are noAv consid¬ 
ering. 

The defect, therefore, for Avhich wo are aiming to account will not be 
remedied by the general establishment of high classes. Tlie reform 
should begin at the other end of the course, and infant classes, or juA'enile 
departments, or better still separate schools rigidly held doAvn to the 
Avork of elementary instruction, should bo established or patronized by 
every State in the Union. 
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In these infant schools n course of four yenrs might he afforded; in 
the institutions of Idgher grade at least six years shotdd be given to all 
save those plaiidy deiicicnt in intellect, and then the high class should 
he added for the further advancement of those who evince specn'al talent 
and may desire to fit themselves for college or for the pursuit of voca¬ 
tions requiring more than an elementary education. 

The limits laid do\vn for this jiaper will not admit of a more extended 
allusion to the important subject of infant schools for the deaf and dumb.* 
It is to bo hoped, however, that the example set some years ago by 
Professor D. E. Bartlett in his private school at Poughkeepsie, Hew 
York, and more recently by the Institution at Hew York city, and 
by the Clarke Institution at Horthampton, of bringing the deaf-mute 
child under instruction at the earliest possible moment, may be followed 
till the practice shall have become a distinguishing feature of our national 
system, the successful introduction of which into our work will, it is 
believed, go very far to remove the defect we are now specially con¬ 
sidering. 

But there are other reasons why many intelligent deaf-mutes fail to 
acquire the power of exxiressing their thoughts in correct written 
language. 

The language of signs in its present state of development furnishes 
so easy and exact and beautiful a means of communication between 
teacher and jmpil, that the temptation is strong to use it to an extent 
which may operate unfiivorably upon the pupil. A little relietdion will 
readily show how this occurs; and while the writer would not be under¬ 
stood as underrating the importance of signs, but rather as according 
them a high ollice at each and every stage of the education of the deaf 
and dumb, he would urge that in the accpiisition of a new language, its 
practice should bo aimed at on all possible occasions. Hence in the 
mastery of artificial language by the deaf-mute, every opportunity should 
be embraced by him and by his teacher to use the incoming language, 
and just so soon as enough of it can be secured to sufiice for the expres¬ 
sion of the wants and thoughts of the pupil and to convey the instruc¬ 
tions of the teacher, should the new language be given the in'eforenee. 

Here it is believed lies a grave fault in the practice of our insti¬ 
tutions. 

Teachers and officers use signs far too freely; pupils are alloAvcd to 
use them long after they might employ the finger alphabet in many of 
their communications. 

In how many of our schools are teachers in the habit of communicating 
by manual spelling new facts, in the shape of miniature lectures, couched 
in language they are sure their jmpils can comprehend 1 How often are 
pupils assembled in pleasant social gathering Avherein all conversation 
is required to be in fingerspelling ? How general is the rule that all favors 
of the principal asked by pupils of over three years’ standing must be 
asked in correctly-spelled language or be denied 1 How often is the 
brake of dactylology applied to that well-known ever-moving propensity 
to talk in the school-room ? Is it not true that in a great majority of 
cases the actual use by the pupil of the forms of his vernacular is con- 

_ * It is vvortliy of monfion in this connection, that at Manchester, in Englanii, at the present 
time, tliere is a very successful infant school in connection with the larger institution for the 
deaf and dumb, which has existed for many years. It forms a distinct department, and is 
under the direction of ladies. The meals are taken entirely separate from those of the hijjlicr 
department, and the slecpiiifr apartments are distinct: the hours of .stndy .also differ. Tlio 
whole proprammo of operations from day today for this infant department is arranged with 
special reference to adapting it to the capabilities of infants. Children are received as young 
as five years old, and are retairted until prepared to go into the higher department. 
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lined to the hours of school and study, and that even here signs are 
largely employed at times when they migiit he dispensed with I When 
speaking children are sent to French or German schools for the pur¬ 
pose of iicipiiring the languages spoken hy the teaciicrs of those scliools, 
are they Jiot expected, after a short time, to make the new languages the 
media of communication with all around them “? Why then should not 
the case be so with the deaf and dumb 1 In coming to our institutions 
the learning of the sign language is not their most important task. 
Their lives are not in a majority of cases to be passed among deaf- 
mutes, but in association wdth speaking people, and their great object 
is to accpiiro a means of communicating accurately with the world in 
general. The failure to do this, manifest in too many of the graduates 
of our institutions, stands forth as the gravest practical defect of our 
system, and is largely attributable, in tlie opinion of the writer, to the 
cause just recited, which may so readily be removed. 

But another source of difficulty is found to exist in many of our insti¬ 
tutions, which operates to produce the result we arc now considering. 
And in n.aming this the writer wishes to avoid if i)ossiblc giving offence 
to tiiose hard-working faithful teachers, who are striving to the best of 
their ability in a profession they arc not fitted by nature or previous 
training to adorn. 

In alluding to the fact that incompetent teachers arc now being 
employed in many of our institutions, the writer would ex])ressly dis¬ 
claim any intention of refiecting personally on them, or yet on the prin¬ 
cipals who are compelled to emidoy such as are willing to work at low 
rates of compensation. But he would charge home on boards of direct¬ 
ors the grave responsibility of sacrificing the best interests of the deaf 
and dund), and of degrading the profession for the sake of making a 
show of great economy. The idea is lamentably prevalent that the 
teaching of the deaf and dund) may besuccessfnlly performed by persons 
whose own training has been no more extended than that they would seek 
to impart. Than which a more fatal error does not exist. 

In the education of speaking youth, is it not esseidial to the highest 
success that the teacher should have carried his own culture to a point 
far beyond that to which he seeks to lead his pupils? What fitness 
Avould the college professor be thought to possess, who had limited his 
range of study to the more curricidum of the college eonrse ? Why is a 
previous college training requisite in a man Avho woidd make a success¬ 
ful principal of a grammar school? And Avhy shoidd the teacher of a 
primary school be required to graduate from a high school before being 
regarded as fitted for his or her Avork? And if the obvious ansAver to 
these questions bo the enunciation of a sound principle in the case of 
schools for the speaking, is it not even more essential in the Avork of 
instructing children deprived of language and hearing, Avhere are to be 
encountered unusual difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge, that only 
highly cultivated and talenteil instructors should be emiiloyed ? 

The founder of our American system Avasofthis opinion, and gathered 
around him men of large intellectual endoAvments and as liberal educa¬ 
tion as Avas then required in college professors. 

The success of those early days in teaching language to deaf mutes has 
not been surpassed in later times. It is even to be feared that in many 
instances the results of recent effort Avill compare unfavorably Avith the 
work of former years. That this is in large measure attributable to the 
cause just noAv considered there can be no reasonable doubt; and it is 
worthy of the most serious con.sideration of the managers of our institu¬ 
tions Avhether the saving to the public treasury of a fcAv dollars can ius- 
tify the continuance of so grave an evil. 
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Second in importance only to the employment of competent teachers 
in the work of instructing the deaf and dumb is the possession of text 
books, prepared with particular reference to the growing capabilities of 
the deaf-mute mind. The great lack of a precise language and the f;u!t 
of its slow and painful acquirement, make it important that the pupil 
should have otfered to him, at the successive stages of his advancement, 
books whose terms and style shall be within his eompreheusion. 

The practice of e.xplaining by signs the daily lessons of a class is, it is 
believed, often carried to an extreme which i)roduccs evil results. 

In the structure of conventional language, aimed to be completed in 
the mind of the deaf-mute, grammatical, idiomatic sentences are the 
blocks and columns of stone that are to give strength and beauty to the 
edifice. The language of pantomime is the inortar, necessary to^join the 
parts together, but to be used sparingly, and to be pressed out, so to 
speak, by the weightier material which is to give character and durability 
to the Work. Should it be used in excess the base of the building will 
surely crumble before the cap stone is laid. 

The course ot instructiou with the deaf and dumb should bo so arranged 
that the measure of language first acquired may be made use of to explain 
what IS to come after. 


As soon as possible, language should be Iniilt upon language. 

But the style of text books at present available does not admit of this, 
and not until a complete series, embracing language lessons, geography, 
history, arithmetic, and the elements of natural science, shall have been 
successfully prepared, will our system attain to its greatest eHectiveness. 

And then text books should be so arctanged that they may begrasTied 
by pupils, with a minimum of sign explanation, to the end that before 
the close of the primary course they may have acquired the power of 
apprehending the full force of language as they meet it in books, rvithout 
depending on pantomimic elucidations from the temdier. 

Ill the progress of the college, embracing as it does representatives of 
eleven of the State institutions, this inability on the part of students to 
use text books to the best advantage is plainly and sometimes painfully 
evident j indicating that the pupil had been suffered to depend on his 
teacher for the meaning of whatever may have presented a difficulty in the 
books he was using, or worae yet that he had been permitted to go 
forward without understanding what his mind had attempted to grasp. 

In the school educjitioii of youth, the sum of inforniatioii secured on 
the various subjects that enter into the course of study is by no means 
the only result to be considered and valued, nor does it even occupy the 
place of greatest importance. Of far higher moment is it than that the 
pupil should gorge his memory with facts, that he should have his mind 
so trained as to be able to continue successfully that longer and grander 
course of study which is to terminate only with life itself. Here the 
student’s greatest power lies in his ability to receive the full import of 
books, they being his chief preceptors in this highest earthly school. 

the true end to bo aimed at in the school or the college, Avhen the 
eternal development of the intellect is considered, is to impart to the 
student the power of independent study. 

To him who may devote himself to literature or science this power is 
as the breath of life, while to him whose tastes or necessities lead to 
niecluanical employments or business pursuits, it ivill constitute a source 
ol lugh enjoyment, and a means of development in the hours of relaxation 
from labor, the value of ivhich cannot ivell be over estimated. 

In the acquisition of this power the deaf-mute finds himself surrounded 
witn peculiar difhculties, lyhich, however, cease to exist the moment he 
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finds liimself able to coiuprcliend the full force of written language. So 
long as lie depends on tlie sign explanations of liis teacher lor liis nnder- 
standing of the books he is using, must he be considered as an inlant 
taking his first uncertain steps, sure to fall to the ground whenever the 
essential support of Unger or chair is removed. _ 

If the exjicrieneo of our college work may be taken as an index, it is 
to be feared that too many, even of onr intelligent deaf-mutes, tail to 
acquire the power of Avalking alone, and so go through life stumbling 
among the intricacies of language over which they have not learned to 
step, and clinging to that helpful and useful, but sometimes liiirtlill pan¬ 
tomime, weak and uncertain in their movements, and this through no 
organic feebleness, iior yet from any inherent defect of the system under 
which they are educated, but because of the existence of the removable 
evils we have briefly rehearsed. 

Leaving now, for a time, the consideration of iinjierfections found 
cactually to o.xist in the working of our system, let us direct our attention 
to a branch of a deaf-mute instruction which has been niadeam.s't(m belli 
in former jamrs by prominent Huropeaii teachers, and in regard to which 
the public mind in this country has been interested of late to an unusual 
extent. The teaching of artificial speech to deaf-mutes, (or to jiersons 
classed as such,) while it has, in several of our institutions, been prac¬ 
ticed to a very limited extent, cannot be said to have become at any time 
an essential feature of our system. 

The snliject, therefore, can only claim a place in this jiapcr, on the 
assumption that its omission from our practice constitutes a defect. _ 

On the settlement of this point hang, in the oiiinioii of the writer, 
issues of the gravest consequence in the great .and growing work devolv¬ 
ing upon our institutions. Not that the thing itself is of jiarainount 
importance to a majority of the deaf and dumb, for it al'feets iiractiiailly 
but a minority and to them is not a vital interest; but because it may bo 
made the means, under certain circumstances, of raising up a conflict of 
opinion, an opposition of effort which can be only productive of evil to 
those whose interests arc most intimately involved. In a certain sense, 
articulation maybe called the will-o’thc-wisp—the mirage of the deaf 
and dumb and their friends. 

The avidity with which iieople follow after it, and the willingness they 
manifest to be deceived by it, are attributable to the same causes which 
operate to till the audience chambers and the pockets of quacks and 
charlatans. 

Who will not run some risk of being swindled and deceived, when the 
lirobability seems fair of regaining strength in a paralyzed limb, a sight¬ 
less eye, or a palsied car. 

When wo consider what is promised by teachers of articulation ; when 
wo relieeton the wonderful proofs they are able to give in exceptional or 
half-explained cases; and when we remember the weakness of human 
nature, with its proneness to accept shams when the iiossibility of advan¬ 
tage can be made to appear; the wonder that so many are deceived Avill 
bo very greatly abated. 

The important question, however, remains, wdicther we shall eai’efully 
analyze the whole system of articulation, accepting and adojiting in good 
faith those elements that are plainly or even ])robably valuable, and 
so satisfy the public demand that attention shall be iiaid to this branch 
of deaf-mute instruction, or wdiether wo shall by negative action or a 
hostile attitude foster a spirit of rivalry between oiqiosing systems, only 
to renew in this country the dissensions and discussions of I biinicke and 
de I’Epee and their successors, which are now well nigh at an end in an 
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arena whore both parties are ai)proaching agreement in a system com¬ 
bining all the advantages of the once rival .sy.stems. 

That establishments which purport to be institutions for the education 
of the deaf and dumb should make use of all means which can be shown 
to 1)0 of service in the work they undertake to perform, needs iiot to be 
urged in the presence of Americans. Ours is a country distinguished 
above others for its liberal ideas—our public institutions are eminently 
progressive, wo do not pay an abject Ijomage to precedents, and in the 
schools under our charge we need not say -‘Articulation has never been 
made a regular feature in our system of instruction, therefore ice will 
ignore its claims.” Nor yet are we to fortify ourselves in an antagonistic 
position by citing the opinions of others that “the German system is 
greatly inferior to the French.” Our duty is to determine whether any¬ 
thing in the system of Heinickc can be made of iiractical value to any 
considerable imrtion of the class with which we have to deal, and if this 
qiiestion is decided in the affirmative to proceed at once to give effect to 
the decision. 

In the officiiil examination of the deaf-mute schools of Europe, insti¬ 
tuted by the managers of several of our American institutions, much 
testimony has been collected on this subject and is available at the pre¬ 
sent day in the form of reports. It will be instructive to refer to these 
documents and ascertain wliat their authors recommend. 

In the year 1844, two distinguished instructors—Prof. G. E.Day, of the 
New York institution, and Lewis Weld, the principal of the American 
Asylum at Hartford wore directed by the authorities of their respective 
institutions to examine critically the European schools for deaf-mutes 
and report theresultsof their investigations. While according a decided 
superiority to the American over the European schools, and preferring 
the system of do I’Epeo to that of Ileinicke for the wnnw, their testimony 
was agreed that for a portion of the so-called deaf and dumb, espee.iidly 
those whose deprivation of hearing and spccchwasouly partial, instruc¬ 
tion in articulation was desirable.* 

Mr. Weld went oven further and said, “ There is still another class 
whom I would not exclude from the beneffts of a fair ex])eriment. I mean 
those, few indeed in number, but yet sometimes found, who, possessed 
of sirperior natur.al powers and in all respects under favorable circum¬ 
stances, are anxious to undertake the laboi’, and are found so i)ersovering 
and successful as to warrant its continuance.” 

Professor Leon Vaisse, then an instructor in the institution at Paris, 
now its distinguished head, who travelled for some time with Mr. Weld, 
bearing a part in the observations he was making, gave even a more 
decided testimony in favor of articulation, in a letter appended to IMr. 
Weld’s report, as follows: 

“As for myself, I now think, as I did before our tour, that articidation 
can with success, and consequently mmt be taught to such deaf and dumb 
as once spoke; to such as, though never having spoken, have some hear¬ 
ing; and to such also as through gi-eat acuteness of perception can make 
up for want of hearing by the sense of sight and touch. The number 
of these pupils may amount to one-tliird of the whole, and sometimes 

* It has not been thought necessary in this connection to cito the opinions of tlie Hon. 
Horace Mann, wlio reported on European dcaf-mnle institutions in the year 1844, further than 
to say that tliey were in favor of the substitution of the German system for the one then and 
now in use in the American institution.s. 

His testimony is entitled to little welpiht from the fact that ho weirt abroad quite unfamiliar 
with the workings of our system and had had no experience in the care or instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. It was, therefore, natural that he should fall into the many errors of judg¬ 
ment which render his report on this subject of little practical value. 
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upwards of it. The cxperimeut ought then to he made with all during 
the first year; the second year such should ho retained under instruction 
ill articulation as come witliiii the ahove-nametl categories, and they 
should contiiiuft daily to practice speech, having regular lessons out ot 
the ordinary school hours, and practicing still to some extent in the 
coninion school-room, where the instructor, as olten as consistent with 
the order of the lesson, should address such pupils in speech, and reipure 
them also to speak their answers.” ., x ^ 

In 1851 and 1852, Dr. Peet, then the respected president of the JNew 
York institution, and now the honored Nestor ot our prolession, made 
an extended tour in Europe, visiting many of the articulating schools. 
While sustaining the opinions of his predecessors as to the general supe¬ 
riority of the American schools over those of Europe, he says, in speaking 
of the subject of teaching deaf-mutes to speak; “On this head, I cau 
but repeat and confirm the views expressed in the able report of the Kev. 
George E. Day, made to the board seven years ago.” 

Ten years later. Professor Day, at the instance of the directors ot the 
New York institution, made a second examination of schools where articu¬ 
lation was extensively taught, and in his reiiort he says: “A certain 
portion of deaf-mutes may, with sufficient expenditure ot time and labor, 
bo taught, with more or less advantage, to articulate mechanically and to 
read from the lips. This class consists of seini-miites, mutes who became 
deaf after having once learned to speak, and now and tlien those who 
possess special aptitude, mentally and physically, for this kind of instruc- 

^^^AVhile the teaching of articulation and the labial alphabet should bo 
confined to the iiroportionally small number of so-called deat-miites who 
are specially (pialified to receive it, no ])ains on the other hand should 
be spared in faithfully laboring to teach this pecnliar class to 8])eak 
and read upon the lii)S. Experience shows, within the limits which have 
been described, its feasibility. Every consideration of justice and human¬ 
ity recpiires that the means should be used with the most steady and 
conscientious diligence. If the unfounded assertions and exaggerated 
statements of persons, who are either interested witnesses or else incom-^ 
petent judges, shall have the effect of calling attention to the duty of 
jiroviding special instruction in oral laiignage for the limited number of 
the deaf and dumb w ho will surely bo benefited by it, an important and 
desirable result will be secured.” 

When we consider the sources from w'hich this strong testimony in favor 
of instruction in articulation is derived—that it comes from gentlemen 
thoroughly grounded in the princiides of do I’Epee; from gentlemen 
whose sympathies are identified with the Amcri(;an and French methods 
as formerly opposed to the German; from gentlemen w'ho have had in 
each case many years of pracdical experience in teaching the deaf and 
dumb—is there not reasonable ground for suri)rise, that in all the 
twenty-four years which have pas.sed since the first of the reports cited 
was issued, no fair trial of this pecidiar bramih of (hsaf-mute education 
has ever been made in any of our regular institutions ? 

in this particular Ave arc far behind the schools of the continent of 
Europe to-day. Professor Vaisse, true to the ideas announced twenty- 
four years ago, is Avinniug in articulation as substantial success in the 
old institution at Paris as can be seen in the school of Heinicke at Leip- 
si(!.* 

* Tlio writer does not hesitate to claim that as decided and marked evidences of success in 
articulation are now to be met with in the Paris institution, where the pfroundwork of instrnc- 
tiou is closely analogous to that of our own institutions, as iu Leipsic, where the traditions 
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In France, in Belginm, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Eussia, in Sweden, 
and in Denmark, articulation, as subordinate and secondary to signs, is 
entering into the work of deaf mute instruction to a degree far in advance 
of what was found to be the case by Messrs. Weld and Day, in their 
tours of inspection, and at the same time the value and necessity of signs 
arc recognized in the German schools almost without an exception.* 

The rai)idly approaching harmony in Europe between the two opposing 
systems, indicated by the current of these events, is so admirably dis¬ 
cussed by the Hon. Canon De Hairne, director of the royal instiUition 
for deaf-mute girls at Brussels, in his recent work on the special education 
of the deaf and dumb, that a translation of a few pages will, it is believed, 
be found interesting in this connection. 

After a full review of the methods of de I’Epee and Heinicke, he wites 
as follows: 

We see, from wliat precedes, tliat the two methods, French and German, founded on tradi¬ 
tion, have each an unquestionable merit, and that both ought to have their respective places 
in the instruction of deaf-mutes. The one should by no means eliminate the other in an 
absolute manner; the one should not be exalted unreservedly to the detriment of the other; 
the recriminations whiclt liave been made and reciprocated on this score have depreciated 
both metliods and inflicted a real injury on the progress of tlie instruction and on the social 
relations of the deaf and dumb. We unite with the professor of deaf-mutes at Madrid, M. 
Villabrille, in exclaiming; “Let us renounce angry disputes; let us investigate facts; and 
let us take into accouut the special circumstances and conditions which present themselves 
in the different children attacked in any degree whatever with deaf-muteism.” 1 will add: 
let us classify them as much as possible under a different regime, according to their particular 
dispositions and their fitness for articulation. Separation by institutions, as in Austria, or 
by classes, as elsewhere, wheu it cau be effected, gives the solutiou of the problem which 
those who seek to better the lot of the deaf and dumb have long sought to solve. 

In this system, wo may also take into account the difference of languages, according to 
the difficulties which they present for articulation, and make the classification of the pupils 
according to this consideration; which, however, has but a secondary value, seeing that 
these difficulties are not insurmountable, where separation is impossible, and where, conse¬ 
quently, the French inetliod must predominate in order not to sacrifice the one class of 
pupils to the other. We shall, nevertheless, endeavor to unite as we best can the two 
methods, by giving to articulation all the importance possible for deaf-mutes who can bo 
initiated into it. This union has been wrought in several establishments, especially in Bel¬ 
gium, after a manner more or less favorable to the German method The tendency to 

and precepts of Heinicke bear undisputed sway. In Paris articulation is taught to all the 
pupils during the first jear, at regular hours; while their generai education proceeds as with 
us. After tlio first year only tho.se are continued in oral exercises who evince evident capa¬ 
bility therefor. During the whole course it is continued with the.se last described pupils, 

, but as an accessory only to the main Hue of instruction, which continues as in the Ameri¬ 
can schools. 

* The writer has received, since this paper was completed, a letter from the distinguished 
M. Hirsch, of Eotterdam, the tenor of whicli enables him now to say that “the value aud 
necessity of signs are recognized in tlie German schools” without an exception, so far as they 
were examined by him in the summer of 1807. 

Director Hirsch, referring to the writer’s report of October 23, 1867, on European institutions, 
says in his letter: 

“You say I .assumed to he able, in the instruction of deaf-mutes, to dispense with the 
language of signs. Dear sir, I would be one of Iho first critics who would think such an 
idea as foolisli and ridiculous ns possible. ‘Whence did Mr. Gallaudet derive such au 
opinion about me ? ’ I asked. In order to find au answer, I examined carefully the docu¬ 
ments that might have contained the source of the error, and I found it in the ‘Journal de 
Gaud.’ A single omissiou, but cue word, has turned the signification of my words and 
made tliem nonsense. 

“ In the paper mentioned yon read: ‘ef ni Valphabet palpable, ni la langue des signts nt 
peuvent s'y ntlhr.’ 

“ If you will only he so kind as to put the omitted word ‘artijiciels’ of ‘rfe convention ’ 
after the word ‘signes,’ you will see that the next paragraph exhibits no inconsistency with 
myself.” 

M. Hirsch adds i n his letter: ‘ ‘ The same opinions, the same kind of practices as you have 
' found at Mr. Hills, for example, is ours.” 

When it is remembered how strongly Mr. Hill in his latest work commends the use of 
natural signs, the importance of M. Hirsch’s agreement witli liim will be properly estimated. 
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affinity between the two dominant metbods reveals itself more openly from day to day, 
thanks to the numerous writings on the instruction of the deaf and dumb, to the ever- 
increasinf!; facility of conimuications which permit us more and more to visit the diiferent 
institutions and to ascertain the lino of march followed in each : tluinks, also, as M. Alings, 
teacher of the establisliment at Groningen, remarks, to the spirit of tlie age, which no longer 
allow's us to hide under a bushel the secrets wliich we believe we possess in matters of 
instruction. The lamentable weakness was unfortunately but too common formerly, more 
particularly in the specialty which concerns the deaf and dumb ; a specialty which, with 
some instructors, was a sort of privileged industry resembling those of the guilds and cor¬ 
porations of a former age. 

Arguing from all that precedes, especially from what has been said in this chapter, we 
ought to seek coLciliation in separation, two terms which at first sight seem to negative each 
other, but whicli express nothing contradictory, following as they do the explanations upon 
which I have entered. Conciliation supposes respect for the two methods within the limits 
which nature assigns to each of them, according to the dispositions of the pupils whom it 
is under discussion to separate in the interest of their advancement, which ought to be the 
sole end of every method, an end which cannot bo ignored without falling into the most 
serious troubles. It is in this waj’ that wo remain faithful to tradition, while marching along 
the path of progress, the two-fold rule to he observed in matters of instruction. Tradition 
makes known tlic elements of in.struction ; prograss indicates their fairest forms. Tradition, 
however far back we trace the history of the education of deaf-mutes,- has in all ages 
consecrated tlie use of the two groat means of intellectual development, namely, artificial 
articulation and signs, in order to induct these unhappy beings into society. 13ut the insutfi- 
cicncy of special studies and experience has not allowed us to allot its fair shaie to each of 
the systems, whicli have thereby presented .such confusion tliat we have doubted of the effi¬ 
cacy, now of the one, now of tlie other, according to the medium wherein we found ourselves 
placed, and the dispositions of the deaf-mutes whom we had to bring up. I’rogrc.ss, favored 
by time and oircumstancos, fends to scatter this darkness and to demonstrate the possibility 
ot deriving advantage from each pedagogic clement, while applying it sagaciously. Hut we 
have as yet made, so to speak, but a step in this direction, often encountering on our way 
serious mateiial obstacles owitig to our luck of resources. 

Here a vast perspective likewi.se opens up to amclioratiotis to be introduced, with the view 
to unity, into tlio subdivisions of the two principal methods ; subdivisions on which we shall 
not be able to agree, as I hope to prove .some day in another work, until we shall have 
decided upon the respective merits of the fundamental methods, of which special iiiontiou is 
made in this book. Let it suffice to have indicated the path whereon wo must enter in order 
to attain this end, taking for our two conducting threads in this pedagogic labyrinth, tradi¬ 
tion and progress, two laws that preside over instruction in general, and especially over that 
of deaf-mutes. In the sphere of clas.sical studies, which comprise ancient languages and 
elementary sciences, tradition, as I have said above, has been constantly maiutiiined, in 
spite of the efforts that have been made, at divers epochs, to elimitiate, now tlie one, now the 
other of these, two br.anches of human knowledge. Hy protecting trailitioti, we have at the 
same time followed progress, which consists in giving to each of these branches the import¬ 
ance it dcmaiids, according to the circumstances, dispositions, and vocations of the pupils. 

With the ojiinioii of the learned de Hatriic, that a eoinhination of the 
two methods ot Heinieke and de Phlpee wonld be to the general advan¬ 
tage of the deaf and dumb, the writer of tliis paper ftdly eoineides. 

That the language of pantomime should he made the basis of till instruc¬ 
tion ot tlie deat and dumb, lie is equally well eonvineed. The solutiou 
of the articulation controversy, so far as our institutions are concerned, 
seems to him, therefore, tin ea.sy one. We liave but to add to our system, 
soimd as it is in theory tind capable of the highest sneeess in pritctice, 
facilities for atfording instruction in speech tind lip-reading for till pupils 
capable of itroliting by it. 

In each institution one or more additional tcacliers, of as liigli qualifi¬ 
cations its tlie most accomplislied now employed, would he required, wlio 
sliould give tlieir entire time to tliis branch. An increased expenditure 
of motley, it is true, would be ctdled for; it would he desirtihle also tliat 
tlie primary course of study sliould be lengtlicned, so flitif no existing 
feature of value sliould be sacrificed; but it is believed the advantages 
gained to those etiptible of success would be so evident its to satisfy leg¬ 
islatures and tlie patrons generally of our institutions of the entire pro- 
lu'iety of the outlay of time and money. 

^At all events, no more tavorahle period than the present has apjtearoil 
within the past thirty years for an appeal for increased means in behalf of 
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our work. Tlie public mind lias been excited to an unusual degree of 
interest in tlic subject of deaf-mute education by tlie discussions which 
have taken place within the last two or three years in New England. 

The opinion exists in many localities that onr system is suscejitible of 
improvement; many ]iersons of intelligence have an impression even that 
it is fpiite behind the age. In no way can these ideas, rvhethcr they be 
well founded or not, be so readily eliminated from the public mind as b>Mhe 
introduction throughout our institutions of added means of improving 
our pupils. 

But to return to the broad question which we have undertaken to dis¬ 
cuss in this paper : Are there incidental defects in our system! 

Do jmpils fail to acquire facility in language in cases where they might 
acquire it? 

Arc deaf-mutes inclined to depend on signs and their teachers rather 
than on books and themselves ? 


Is there a deficiency of suitable text-books? 

Are incompetent and unskilled teachers employed for the sake of reduc¬ 
ing the roll of expenses? 

Is the course of primary study too short? 

Might infant schools or classes be established to advantage? 

Is it possible to impart a useful i)ower of articulation and lip-reading 
to one-third of the mass of so-called deaf-mutes? 

.1 writer believes, all these questions must bo answered in 

the aflirmative, arc not they right who think our system is susceptible of 
improyement? Are not they more than half right who claim that it is 
behind the age? 

But haiipily for us, all these evils are readily removable. The theory 
of our system is irrefragable. It is founded on sound philosophy, and its 
cpdinal points are now acknowledged even in the strongholds of its old- 
time enemies, while the vertebral column of Ileinickc’s theory “that 
speech 18 necessary to thought” has long since been deprived of its 
strength by the paralysis of unfavorable practical demonstration. 

Onr institutions may point Avith just pride to the record they have made 
of a haltnicntury of effective useful labor in behalf of the class for whose 
benefit they exist. Their prestige, is, however, to-day in peril. Institu¬ 
tions tounded on opposing principles harm sprung into lite, and are OAmn 
now boldly claiming before the world that they are more Avorthy of public 
patronage than ours; that they Avill do more for the deaf and dumb than 
Ave are doing; that they have a better system than Ave; and not a feAV 
are willing to accede to their claims. What, then, is the part of Avisdom 
Tor us? io rest on the laurels of the past, aud to cry iunovation, char- 
latanism, quackery, humbug? To ignore the good that is to be found in 
the opposing system because of its being Avell-nigh hidden under a mass 
ot inqiracticability? To distrust the liberality of our fdloAV-citizcns who 
Birongh their representatives have shown a cheerful readiness to respond 
to the claims of the unfortunate? To alloAv a penny- AAUse, ponnd-foolish 
notion of sparing expense to economize the life out of our whole Avork? 

No. a thousand times, no! to all these damaging suggestions. 

We Avill the rather address ourselves seriously to the task of ascertain¬ 
ing Avlierein inqirovements in our work are possible, and then use aU 
means in our power to realize these improAmments. 

ho shall wo best retain the confidence of the community; so shall wo 
best subserve the interests of those committed to our care; so shall we 
best discharge the giavo responsibilities'dcAmlved upon ns, and so shall 

vm best obey the behests of Him avIio has said: “Whatsoever thy Sd 
filidcth to do, do it with thy might.” usuevm in;y nanu 
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Mr. GrALLAUDET. Ill Order to bring the subject of articulation before 
the conference .1 offer the following resolutions: 

Resulted, Tliat, in the opinion of this conference, it is the duty of nil institutions for the 
education of tlie deaf and duinh to provide adequate means forimparting instruction in articu¬ 
lation and lip rending, to such of their pupils as maybe able to engage with profit in exercises 
of this nature. 

Resolved, Tliat to attain success in this department of instruction an added force of instruc¬ 
tors will he necessary, and this conference hereby recommends to hoards of directors of insti¬ 
tutions for the deaf and dumb in this country that speedy measures bo taken to provide the 
funds needed for the prosecution of this work. 

At the suggestion of the president, by unanimous consent, the report 
of the committee of arrangements was amended so that the paper pre¬ 
pared by J. II. Woods, of Illinois, be advanced from its position and be 
read before the consideration of these resolutions. 

The sixth paper Avas then read by Mr. Gillett—its title. Articulation.* 

Mr. Gallaudet moved that the subject of articulation be the special 
order between tlie hours of three and six this afternoon, or so much of 
that time as shall be riupiired. 

The conference then took a recess till 3 o’clock. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

The conference ivas called to order by the president, agreeably to the 
adjournment, at 3 o’clock. 

The president stated the topic for discussion this afternoon to be artic¬ 
ulation. 

Tlie resolutions previously offered Averc read. 

On motion of lieA\ Mr. Turner, the students of this college were iiiA’ited 
to attend the meetings of the conference. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. E. ]M. Gallaudet. Tliere arc present gentlemen who ha\'o visited 
the articulating institution at Northampton, and I think it Avould be 
interesting to liear from them an account of Avhat they saAV, especially 
Avhat they heard there. 

Mr. Stone. If in order, I Avill offer another resolution in addition to 
those before the conference: 

Resolved^ That while in oiir judgment it is desirable to give Bemi-mntes and somi-deaf cbil* 
dren every facility for retaining and improving any power of articulate speech which they may 
possess, it is not profitable, except in very rare cases, to attempt to teach congenital mutes 
articulation. 

Mr. Gillett. I would jirefcr that one of the other gentlemen Avho 
Ausited the Clarke school should make this report. I Avas interested in 
the school at Northampton, and in the results of the experiments that 
are being made there. I am fully persuaded that the ladies teaching 
there, and the gentleman who presides oA’cr the institution, are laboring 
with an eye single to the greatest possible benefit to the deaf and dumb, 
as a class; Avhether they are laboring upon a principle Avhich shall 
bo fraught with better results to that class, Avith Avhose interests all of 
our lives have been candidly, and I supjiose in God’s fear, identified, 
than the system Avhich avo folloAV, or not, time onl.y Avill demonstrate. 
Whatever local circumstances may have existed in Massachusetts or 
elsewhere, except in my oavu immediate Aucinit.y, I knoAV nothing of. 
But Avhen this convention Avas called, I received letters, I suppose in 
common Avith others, inquiring my opinion as to the expediency of it. I 

* This paper was prepared lor a meeting of the teacliers of the Illinois in.stitntion, was read 
to the conference hy consent of its author, hut he prefers not to have it published. 
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thought it important that we should have such a consultation and com¬ 
parison of views as we had here yesterday, are having to-day, and 
shall have to-morrow. I supposed we should have a discussion on 
the comparative merits of the system of articulation and the sj'stem of 
de I’Epce and Sicard. With the method of articulation I have had little 
experience. When a semi-mute addresses me I usually request him to 
speak orally, because I comprehend my mother tongue better than I do 
the language of signs, having used it twice as long. 

•Although my experience of 17 years as an instructor of the deaf and 
dumb has not brought me to the high apimcciation of the sign language 
that some enjoy, yet I have not formerly had any leaning to the method 
of articulation. Indeed my prejudices against it were strong, and my 
honest convictions were that it rvas a miserable piece of charlatanry, 
and I have not hesitated at times so to express myself on this subject. 
I was of the opinion that the reputed instances of success in teaching 
deaf-jnutes articulation were cases of semi-mutes alone, and that an im¬ 
position was thus made on the public. Accordingly, about a year ago, 
being directed by our board of directors to give a number of exhibitions 
in northern Illinois, I took with me several semi-mutes, knowing that 
this question of articulation was attractingthe attention of the intelligent 
of our State, and that I should have to meet it while on this tour. My 
purpose was to show these as representatives of a elass of persons who 
were being passed upon the public as natural mutes who had been taught 
to speak and read the lips, and to explain that the semi-mutes compose 
a large and important as well as very interesting portion of the pupils 
of every deaf and dumb institution, and that any individual or institution 
so imposing upon the philanthropic impulses of a humane public deserved 
only the severest reprehension. 

I had formed these opinions in pursuance of the reports on the subject 
made by the honorable president of this conference .and others, and also 
in view of the experiments made at certain eastern institutions and 
abandoned, as I understood, as failures. Circumstances, however, un¬ 
necessary now to name, have within a few months led me to question 
the correctness of these views and to seek after more definite and intelli¬ 
gent information on the subject. 

Interesting accounts of the Clarke school at Northampton, Massachu¬ 
setts, have been published in most of our newspapers, and were exciting 
considerable interest in the State of Illinois, and particularly among the 
relatives and friends of deaf-mutes. I felt much curiosity and anxiety 
to see this institution, and accordingly Avrote the superintendents of 
several Avestern institutions, suggesting that Ave should visit that institu¬ 
tion together on our Avay to this conference. Three gentlemen Avho are 
members of this conference met there last week. As far as 1 was able 
I divested myself of prejudice and visited this establishment as a candid 
inquirer after truth. I desired to see it under the most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances for itself, precisely as avc all like to exhibit our oAvn institu¬ 
tions. It is duo to the oflicers of that institution to say—as none of 
them are here present, which I exceedingly regret—that our visit Avas 
to them apparently a source of the utmost gratification, and that every 
facility for examining the school Avas cheerfully rendered. 

There are tAvent 3 ^-one pupils in this school, of Avhom, if my memorj' serves 
me correctly, fourteen are natural mutes. I cannot recall all the exercises 
we Avitnessed, but the conviction has been fastened in my mind that my 
previous ideas ot the ability of the deaf-mute to learn articulation and 
lip-reading have been Avholly Avrong. Some of the exercises and pupils 
I may be able to recall to mind, but as I have not expected to be called 
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on for sucli a stateinent, and have not at all arranged iny tlionglits, niy 
stateuients will necessarily be quite dc.siiltory. One little boy of about 
eight years of age now comes to my mind, who readily understood the 
remarks of his teacher, as was evinced by a quick performance of all 
directions given him, such as “walk on the floor softly,” “run up stairs 
quick,” “come to me,” “walk to the large door slowly,” “come fast.” 
This child was a natural mute, and in communicating with liim the teachci’ 
used no signs. Another exercise was Avdth the youngest ])upils in the 
school, numbering perhaps half a dozen. This consisted in exercisihg 
these children upon the powers of the letters of the alphabet, and I suiv 
pose this is the first lesson in which the juipils of this school arc drilled. 
It was new to me, but impressed me as being i)hilo8ophical, and the skill 
in uttering the appropriate sounds of the letters which these children 
had acquired was quite wonderful, as it then seemed to me. VVords such 
as man, boy, large, open, woman, walk, were given these children to 
spell by articulate sounds, which in most cases was correctly done. The 
names of the letters were not called, but the powers of each letter in the 
word wore uttered. Some, of these children, I thinlc, were semi-rnutes. 

Another exercise was with two lads, semi-mutes, in lip-reading, in 
which a grammar lesson was taught, and a story entirely new was read 
by the teacher, and most of it understood by the youths from the labial 
movements alone. Some words required re]ieiition, among which I 
remember Avas the Avord “illthis Avord avus fuMy comprehended only 
with some difficulty. It was used in a sense new lo them. The teaehcr 
and pupils at this time Avere on opposite sides of the room. 

The most interesting, and to me the most striking ease which Ave saw 
at the Clarke school, was Miss Tcre.sa Dudley, Avhom my friend Mr. Stone 
has knoAA'ii for some years, as slie has been a pupil of the American 
Asylum. This girl is a natural mute, and obviously has enjoyed valuable 
early instruction, and the adA^antages of refined society. She has been 
at the Clarke school six months, and already is able to engage in intelli¬ 
gent oral con\mrsation. Much of her intelligence, it is true, is doubtless 
due to the instruction received at Hartford. But the fact is established 
that she can bo taught to speak. I Avas particularly interested in an oral 
conversation between her and a felloAv piqiil during the evening, in Avhich 
no use Avas made of signs or the manual al2)habet. The young man A\dth 
whom she Avas coiiAmrsin g AA'as a semi-mute. The remarks of both of them 
Avere clearly intelligible to any one in the room. The conversation Avas 
upon miscellaneous subjects, and well sustained on all. I couA’ersed 
frequently Avith Miss Dudley on various topics, and found she quite 
readily read my lips and replied in a distinct though not ra])id utterance. 

A point that impressed me i)articularly Avas that these children might 
be taught to understand Avhen not standing in the most favorable i)osi- 
tion possible. 

I saAV one class of tAvelvc exercised in numbers. Ho one saAv another at 
the front, but all at the side, and they easily understood each other. 

Mr. Stone. Was it not counting? Thcymight keep the number easily 
if so. 

Mr. Gillett. That species of deception might bo carried on, per¬ 
haps, but I do not think there was any disposition to deceive. 

Mr. Stone. There may have been no deception intended, but it is e.asy 
to keep the count. 

Mr. Gillett. The arrangement of these pupils in the class Avas such 
that they could see the lips of other members of the class oidy from the 
side. 

Since my visit to the Clarke school my mind has been quite unsettled 
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on tliis subject. It is becoming somewhat annoying to me because I am 
not able to see clearly what course it is most expedient to pursue. The 
introduction of articulation into our institutions seems to involve a very 
considerable change in their organizations. I do not as yet clearly per¬ 
ceive whether that system should be united with ours, or whether deaf- 
mutes susceptible of instruction by this method should be placed in en¬ 
tirely separate institutions; nor do I yet see whether it will be wise to 
encourage the adoption of the method of articulation at all. On these 
points I now have no settled convictions, but am seeking knowledge. 

The PiiESiDENT. What we want is your views from what you saw. 
Dill you hear the pupils readl 

Mr. Gillett. Yes, sir. 

The President. Did you understand what they read ? 

Mr. Gillett. Yes, sir; I understood perfectly. I gave them one of 
yonr books, Avhich happened to be lying on the table; and turning to 
any point in the book the i)upil read correctly, and so distinctly that I 
readily understood. This was Miss Dudley. 

The President. How many did you hear read? 

Mr. Gillett. I did not keej) count of the number. 

The President. How long were you there 

Mr. Gillett. About a day and a half. 

Mr. Stone. 1 wish we might know how many read. Did you hear five 
or six in miscellaneous reading? 

Mr. Gillett. There were some semi-mutes reading, but I did not 
■* ropose to speak of them. 

Mr. Stone. This is an important point. How many congenital mutes 
could read? As a general rule none are received who lost their hearing 
under the age of four and a half years. 

Mr. Kerr. Were some of these who read born deaf? 

Mr. Gillett. About half were born deaf, I think. 

Mr. Talbot. T spent less time at that institution than Dr. IVIilligan or 
Mr. Gillett; but I saw and heard enough while there to f»atisiy me that 
I had labored, as Mr. Gillett says he did, under a good deal of a mistake 
in regard to the practicability of teaching articulation to deaf and dumb 
liersons. I had supposed, from the liteiature of the profession, and from 
my own observation in its practice, that persons who were born deaf 
could not be expected to learn to articulate. In that I found I was 
mistaken; that is, that there arc at least some, and perhaps a good many, 
exceptional cases to that rule. I base this change of oiiinion not simidy 
upon the performances of Miss Dudley, who is certaiidj^ a remarkable 
case of articidation, whether she got her instruction at home, at the 
Clarke Institution, or at the American Asylum, but I base it further on 
- the performances of the younger children who had been there so little time. 
The exercise in counting was a satisfactoiy one to me, as to the power 
of the children to learn lip-reading easily. Not a single child was in 
front of another, and they did not sec each other’s lips in front, but they 
showed themselves very skilful in catching up the proper number when 
the counting was stopped. 

Mr. Stone. Were the numbers in regular order ? 

Mr. Talbot. No, sir; they skipped about. 

Mr. Gillett. The teacher would tell them to go on and give the num¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Gallaudet. That ivas a specimen of lip-reading, then. 

Mr. Talbot. The teacher did not jirompt, except in one or two cases. 
I was going to speak of the vocalization exercise, by ivliich I mean the 
giving of the elementary sounds, which they did from charts used in the 
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public scliools of Massachusetts, and from the little observation I have 
given to that subject I should say that these children vocalized, gave the 
I)ower of consonants, vowels, and diphthongs fully as well as children 
in our speaking schools do. 

This may seem a little too strong a statement, but that was the impres¬ 
sion made on my mind. I have heard children in common schools prac¬ 
ticing on the same tables, and never heard them do better than a part of 
the children in Northami>ton. They wont through all the sounds of the 
Icttci’s* 

But I apprehend, Mr. President, that the point which we, as practical 
teachers of the deaf and dumb, want to reach, is not yet settled. We 
may go there to the Clarke Institution and see one and another, and 
perhaps all of them, go through these wonders in vocal gymnastics, as 
we might call them, and yet it might be true that it would be but a 
parrot operation, the imitation of somid. The question at which my 
mind labors and which we cannot now settle except on theory and on 
the known experience of institutions in the past, is this—whether all this 
instruction in articulation will prove in the end any more profitable than 
the instruction as wo give it by the American system. JJhw, I say that 
we who went to Northampton cannot answer that question for you any 
better than you can for yourselves. And there I think we need to sec 
the experiment fairly tried. If those teachers, communicating, as they 
claim, simply by the lips, are able to teach language fester than we can 
by using signs ibr communication, then they arc right, and we are wrong. 
But I suppose Ave are none of us ready to admit that. I am not, because 
' they have not tested it thoroughly enough. Nor do I think they them¬ 
selves think they have tested it enough. Mr Hubbard and other teachers 
expressed themselves as trying an experiment to see if they could find a 
better Avay. As far as I could judge, they did not feel any hostility to 
our institutions as such, nor to the men who manage them. Tlicrcibre, 
the result of the visit, so far as I am concerned, is yet unsatisfactory 
and unsettled. We found certain wonders in the matter of articulation 
which overthrew my previous ideas on that point. But I do not feel 
satisfied that they can teach any better, any faster, or any more satisfac¬ 
torily than Ave can. 

The President. Without intending to cross-examine you, I think it 
would bo satisfactory to the conference to learn A\’hat was actually accom¬ 
plished, irrespective of any vicAVS you might entertain before you Avent 
there. In the first place Avhen you Avent into the room j’ou saAv a number 
of persons. What Avas the first exerci.se AA’hen you got there ? Was it 
a question Avhich Avas propounded by the teacher to the pupils ? 

Mr Talbot. I do not recollect distinctly. As I entered the yard with 
the other gentlemen the most of the children Avero out of doors at play; 
and as Ave Axent into the school-room they were called in. Some of the 
little pupils Avere in the school-room Avhen avc Avent in. The first exercise 
that I distinctly remember aa’us an exercise of the youngest children 
giving the proper sounds and force of the consonants. 

The President. The elementary sounds? 

Mr. Talbot. Yes, sir, of the consonants. 

The President. Were they directed to do this by the teacher ? 

Mr. Talbot. Yes, sir. 

The President. From her Aroice? 

Mr. Talbot. She told them by speaking, without any sign whatCAmr. 

Mr. Stone. Did not she point to a card? 

Mr. Talbot. Yes, sir; when they gave the sounds. 

Mr. Stone. Did not she call attention to the Avords ? 
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Mr. Talbot. Slic pointed to the letters. 

The PRB.SIDBNT. Did she go ftirther and point to words and ayllahlesf 

Mr. Talbot. Yes, sir; she wrote out words on tlic black-board and 
require<l the pupils to repeat them in concert, and then singly. 

Tlie Prusident. Was their utterance intelligible f 

Mr. Tai^bot. It was; from some of them perfectly, from some le.ss so. 
But if my eyCvS wore closed I could have made out what was written 
from the sounds. 

The Pj{B.sroENT. Did you hear any exercise where words were in com¬ 
bination—sentences, or short expressions? 

Mr. Talbot. Yes, sir; there Ava.s a short sentence written out upon 
the board. 

The PiiBSiPENT. Did you hear any read from, a printed book or card ? 

Mr. Talbot. Yonc, except ]ilis.s Dudley. 

Jlr. Turner. She learned at the American a.sylum, did she not? 

Mr. Talbot. I ,supj)o.se she did. 

Mr. Turner. Did Miss Dudley read vrords from a hook which you 
had not previously seen, and read so that you could understand ? 

Mr. Talbot. Yes. sir. 

Mr. I. L. Peet. Ilmvovisitcdmany oftheinstitntion.s abroad iii wliich 
articulation was the basis of instruction. I have also seen in this country 
many persons who ha ve received their education in .such institutions. 
When subjecting them to this test reading I have found that wiien I 
followed the text with my eye it was almost always easy to recognize 
the correspondence of tlie spoken -with the printed words. In many 
cases, however, when I did not see tlie text, nor glance over it so as to 
discover its tenor, I could hardly catch a single wmrd. 

Mr. Talbot. I did not test it very thoroughly. The only test I gave 
was, I opened a book and handed it to her and asked her to road forme. 
My eye was on the top of the ])aragraph, and I heard her read that, and 
then what I had not seen; azid I understood the latter jiart as well as 
tlie former. 

Mr. Stone. Yon got the connection, perljap.s ? 

Mr. Talbot. That may all be; I am not here to be a special pleader 
for any one. 

The President. What we want is the fliet-s. If Mis.s Dudley could 
take a book and read the word.s embodied in a sentence so that you could 
understand, it would be a very satisfactory test. 

Mr. Talbot. Her articulation was quite intelligible, although it was 
labored. She bad to work hard in trying to make.some of the combina¬ 
tions that were necessary, hut I found we could uuderstandAvhat she said 
better than she could uiulerstand what Ave said. I sat down aud cou- 
versed Avith her, and she Avould repeat what I said to her. Sometimes she 
Avould fail to catch my Avoids. The fault, howoAmr, Avas probably not 
hers, but mine. When the teacher rejicated the Avord to her she uuder- 
stood it perfectly. 

The Prebident. Did yon hear different indiAuduals of the school 
converse ? 

Mr. Talbot. I heard no coireersatioii in the school except 3Iiss 
Dudley’s. 

Mr. Kerr. Permit me to ask you if your visit there was for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaiuiug how much tliosc children could express of spoken 
words 1 

Mr. Talbot. It Avas. 

Mr. Kerb, Then I understand your visit Avas unsatisfactory. 

5 D D 
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Mr. Talrot. It rva.s as to tliesottlemeiit of tlic question of their advau- 
ciuj>’ faster by that sy.st(>tn than by our system. 

l)i'. MillKtAN. I do not Iviunv that I can say anything in addition to 
vdiat has already been said. It is diflicult ibr any person to knock over 
all the Avork of years; even though he has been laboring to build a cob- 
house, it makes him feel distressed to .see it fall. 1 do not mean to say 
that our teaching has been of the cob-house order’. I went to ^lorth- 
am])ton, not believing, for phy.siological reasons, that those who had 
no auditory nerve could ever learn to speak andarticidate; and it is not 
])loasant to me to find out th.at they can. (Laughter.) I am willing to 
say that, I am di.sappointed ; but it is .so, that they do talk. We can¬ 
not get around it, and we have got to ])ut up with it, for they won’t stop 
talking for all onr resolutions. 

The riiESiDENT. Is that ju.st what we want, sir 1 

Dr. Milligan. When we went into the school room, the smaller one.s 
were called in. The teacher. Miss lingers, airangcd them in a row on 
one side of the room. On one side of the room was one of the Boston 
common school charts, with the letters ari’anged according to their 
sounds. She with a piointer pointed to those letters, and they in unison 
jn'onounced them. And after thej^ had gone dorm a- column or two she 
took each one separat^ely and pointed to those characters, and they pro¬ 
nounced them. Once in a while she would come to a pupil who could 
not pu’onounce a particular .sound, and she would stand before the pniiiil 
and shape her organs of articulation as we would to pronounce it, but 
making no noise; and the children,afterlookingatherfrom the opiposite 
.side of the room, would make that sound. Then .she took other charts 
that had words printed on them, and as she pointial to the words they 
would pronounce them. Sometimes they would fail and she would proiiit 
to the word again and then they wouhl iirononinie it correctly. 

The President. Were they monosyllables? 

Dr. Milligan. Not .all of them. Then .she took a class that entered 
last October, and they pronounced such words as “ man,” “hou.se,” &c, 
They were also exercised iii counting. One would count a dozen or 
half-a-dozen; then .she ivould point to another, five or six distant from 
the first, and he Avonld take it up Avlu're the other left off; and then she 
would point to another; skipjiing around in the class. I do not knov 
how many of them were congenital mutes, but my impression is that 
rather more than half of the youngest class were congenital mutes 
But there was another cla.ss that came from Chelmsford which had 
another teacher; this teacher Avrote a sentence on the .slate and then 
piointed to the Avords, and the cla.ss, singly, and afteiAvards in nni.son, 
inonounced the Avords “please bring me a large book ; pilease bring me 
a slate.” Afterwards she .said “ C.eorge, do” .so and so, and “ Sarah, do’ 
so and so; and the pierson called upon did as told to do. Then .she 
Avonhl tell them bj’ Avord.s, not .sjieaking aloud as I speak uoav, and some 
times not even Avhi.spcring, but merely making the shape of the Avords 
Avith her lips, .and the child Avould do as .she Avas told to do. One Av.as 
told to put a book on the .stairs; another Avas told to go and put some 
thing on the book. While the teacdier Avas standing by the slate, AA’itli 
out making any noise, Avhen the child Avas on the stairway, tAventy-flvf 
feet off, the child Avould do Avhatcver she told it to do—the teaedier merelj 
moving the lips, AAithout CA'cn AA’hisiiering. 

The President. Was this a child that entered last Sepitember ? 

Dr. Milligan. No, sir; one that came from Chelmsford. 

Mr. OiLLETT. “ Please go out doors and bring me some grass,” Avas 
one direction. 
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Mr. Stone. Wns that a new direction 1 

Mr. Gillett. I think it w.as an old direction. 

Mr. Stone. The same thing had been told him, I presume, forty 
times. 

A MbmuI'UI. Did they understand those directions^ 

Mr. Gillett. Yes, sir; I do not think anything was said or written 
that was not per fectly understood by those addressed. 

A Member. Were those directions given to congeuital mutes ? ’ 

Mr. Gillett. Yes; the directions were givmn to congenital mutes. 

The President. Did you (to Dr. Milligan) hold any conversation 
with any one of those pupils as you would with any little child ? 

Dr. Milligan. While we were there a menagerie passed by, and the 
pupils were allowed to go out. And I asked various questions about 
the menagerie to such of the pupils as happened to be nearest. It was 
something that came up on the moment. 

The President. You propounded the question to the child vocally, 
and the cliild answered you'? 

Dr. Milligan. Yes, sir; many such questions. There Avas one of 
these Avho Avas a young man fifteen or sixteen years of age—Eoscoe 
Greene. 

Mr. Turner. lie lost his hearing at soA'en and a half. 

Dr. Milligan. The teacher Avas sitting doAvn at some distance, and 
she Avas reading the physical geography lesson. She Avoiihl read along 
tAvo or three verses, and then she Avould come to a Avord tliat she did 
not pronounce distinctly, and he (Greene) Avould stop her; and she 
Avould pronounce it again, and then go on. That Aras a mere specimen 
of lip reading. 

Dr. Gallaudet of Ncav York. Did you liaA’e means of noticing the 
children Avhen they Avere together? Did they use signs or use their 
lips ? 

Dr. Milligan. I suav the children playing, and they had signs Avhich 
I did not understand. These signs Avere mostly natural gestures, and 
consisted of pointing toAvards objects or some other equally obvious sign. 
I heard one say “I can’t speak that name;” and she asked her mother 
to pronounce it for her. Tlie Avord aa'us “ hedge.” After scA’cral attempts 
to speak it by imitating the motions of another person’s lips, she achieved 
the correct pronunciation. 

Eev. Mr. Turner. In regard to the paper of IMr. Gallaudet, Avhich Avas 
read this morning, I differ A’ci’y little from him as to the positions Avhich 
he took and sustained so aa'cII. In fact, I a]iproA'e in the main of the 
sentiments Avhich he adAaanced. I think itan able paiier, and am glad that 
one able paper, Avithout disparagement to the rest, Avill go forth from this 
coiiA’cntiou—one Avhicli I think important to go before the public. But 
Ave can all criticise better thauAA'e can originate. There are only one or 
tAA'o things that I AAOuld speak of. One is in regard to the point AA’hich 
Mr. Gallaudet made respecting the imperfect knoAvlcdge of language 
acipiired by our students. I admit the fact of all that he said in that 
respect. What I claim is, that the time allowed us by the patrons and 
friends of the. deaf and dumb is not sufficient to accomplish the thing, 
which he desired to haA*o accomplished ; that is, the ability to use lan¬ 
guage perfectly in the expression of thought. That is the very last 
attainment Avhicli pupils make in any school. I Avould like to lau e the 
students avIio graduate from Yale college brought tbrAvard to translate a 
story in good Latin; I Avould like to see them express any giA'en sentence 
in good Latin; and I Avouhl like to luu'e ajirofessor tell us how many in 
a class are able to AATite Latin correctly on common subjects. You may 
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take, a class I'roin this institution tliat will reproduce a story in as good 
Kuglisli, as tlie students of Yale college will in Latin. That does not 
reniove tlu^ difliculty; it only shows that there is a diHiculty to be oA'cr- 
conic by any i)ei'Sou who has a foreign language to actpiiia', and ours is a 
forcign'hingnage to the deaf and dninb, and th(>y are cxpc'cted to aeapure 
that foreign language in live or six years so as to be able at all times 
and on all subjects to use that language with perfect accuracy. 

How is it w'ith intelligent foreigners t A Frenchman, after having been 
hcie some years, will make balks, as we .say; he will show that he is a 
Frenchman by the imperfectness with which he uses onr language. 
These same tilings manifest themselves in the deaf and dumb. But 
when we have shown that for all the pnrjioses ot intercommnniiiation, 
for the writing of letters to their friend.s, and for all the practical pur¬ 
poses of life, they do mse the language with so much corr(‘ctness as to 
make themselves understood, and to jmt themselves in jiertect commu¬ 
nication with others around them, we have .shown that the great object 
has been attained. They arc not fini.slusl .scholars; they cannot use 
language as we, who have had a collegiate'or an academic education, can. 
I consider that not so much a defect of our system as one of the intrin¬ 
sic dilfutnlties growing out of the nature of the subject, and that exists 
not only in the case of the deaf and dumb, but in the case of foreigners, 
and those who have nothing but a common .school education in the coun¬ 
try; set them to writing, aiid we see that they make' mistakes. There is 
a want of a ])erfect, fini.shcd culture. 

In regard to the subject of ilactylology I think it is used too little in 
our schools, and that we u.so signs too much. I know when we had meet¬ 
ings of the deaf and dumb with their teaehers, wlicre the conversation 
was reipiired to be carried on by spelling, they soon became irksome and 
were diseontinued; the signs were so much easier and more agreeable. 
T think as Mr. Gallaudct’s father did, that if the language of signs is not 
the best language for all on earth, it may be the language that will be 
used by all iu heaven. Everybody can understand that language; it is 
a universal language; but we may not be able, to under.stand Arabic 
Avhen Ave get there. Tlierc is a play, a natnralnc'ss, a lifelike expressive¬ 
ness aliout the language of signs, that makes it sipierior to any other 
language. However, Avhat Avas said on that subject by IMr. Gallandet 
is A’cry imiKirtant. Teachers cannot be ui ged too much to use dactyl¬ 
ology in the school-room, and c.specially to do as my friend, IMr. ytone, 
does; Avhen a piAjiil comes to his oilice foa.sk for anything; he reipiires 
him to spell out the request. It is a A Ciy important point for a teacher 
to carry out. 

Then, in regard to incompetent teachers; they are not Avorth much 
anyAvhere. Yet I think our profession has gone quite' as clear of them 
as any other department of education. So i'ar as my observation goes, 
I hav e gem'ially found that the teachers of the di'af and dumb nnder- 
stdod their business Avell ; that there arc and havebee'n intelligent gentle¬ 
men at th(' heads of these institutions. I attribute Avhatevi'i'of success 
I may have had to the fact that 1 came under the instruction of one so 
competent to qualify teachers as Avas the father of the gentleman aa’Iio 
pre.sidcs over this institution. 

Another ])oint Avhich Mr. Gallandet made I think AvasAvell sustained; 
that is, the practice of explaining to death the lessons beforehand Avhich 
we give out to onr pupils. I think that a A'ery great fault. The children 
should be taught .self-reliance very early, and they .should be constrained 
as soon as jiossible to gather the meaning of a Avord from the dictionary. 
They should bo obliged to find out the meaning of Avords, and they should 
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hixvo the inciuiing given by a synonym rather than by spelling it out. 
In that resiiect I tliink there is an improvement beyond what existed 
Avlien I eomnieneed instrnction. When we had no text-book except a 
little vocabidary, we were reepdred to make a small dictionary'. I made 
one eontaiidng ,'1,000 woi-ds, and we would take these new words and 
write down a dozen on a slate beginning with the letter A, and so on; 
and Ave AA onld give the exact meaning, word after word down the column, 
and explain^them by signs. And we would say to the children, take 
your pencil and a blank paper and co}>y them, and to-night yon are to 
commit them to memory; and then in the morning you are to give the 
signs for the words. We explained the dictionary through, and that 
Avas the exercise for tAvo or tliree years perhaps every other evening. 
The deflidtions Avere giA'cn by signs in all cases. 

As to articulation, the omission of the teaching of that is regarded as 
a defect by Mr. Gallaudct. After Mr. Weld returned from Ihirope he 
eomnieneed a course, Avith the sanction of our directors of regular instruc¬ 
tion, in articulation every day Avith those Avho could hear some, and those 
Avho could speak a little, and they were portioned out to the hearing 
teachers. 1 took all in my class, and those of anotlier class Avdtose teacher 
was a mute, and I spent tAventy minutes each day in articulating, 
making these children speak to me and siieaking to them, hearing Avhat 
they said and correcting their enunciation ; the time being spent dili¬ 
gently in teaching and improving their articulation. That Avas done for 
years in our institution. 

When I became principal, in 18o3, after the deiith ofMr. Weld, 1 took 
a step in adv.ance. I employed a teacher, an intelligent young lady, aa'Iio 
gave daily lessons to all in ourinstitution that could speak and hear a little, 
{ind to some congenital deaf-mutes avIio had a little a])tness at speaking, 
and she accom])lished a good deal Avith some of them in her class. I beg 
the president of this institution to call up young Greene, one of his oavu 
college boys, Avho Avas born deaf and taught by her, that all may see that 
the American system has accomi»lished something in teaching even the 
congenitally deaf to speak. 

[The young man, Samuel Greene, was accordingly c.alled to the plat¬ 
form, 

l\Ir. Turner put several questions to him by the motion of his lips, 
barely uttering aloud the Avords, but Avith careful precision in the use of 
the vocal organs, so that the young man could read from the lips.] 

Mr. Turner. Question. IIoav old areyou? 

AnsAver. I am 24 years old. 

Q. What is your name ? 

A. Samuel. 

Q. IIoAv old Avere you Avheu you came to the asylum T 

A. Taa'cIa'c. ■ 

Q. Are you pretty Avell 1 (Avhispercd.; 

A. 1 iim very avcII. 

Q. Hoav many years Avcrc you taught articulation? 

[This question Avas repeated.] 

A. Tavo and a half years. 

IMr. Turner. This shoAvs.that it is not quite correct to say no fair 
experiment has been made, as Mr. Gallaudct said. The experiment Avas 
made sons to satisfy mo of tAVo things: Tirst, there are many congenital 
deaf-mutes avIio caii be taught to utter a fcAV plain sim])le AA'ord's, especi.ally 
those AA'hosc eminciation is marked and sharp. And second, a I'caa' aa'Iio 
have some considerable A'oice, and aa'Iio are accustomed to make noises, 
may be taught to use that voice for the enunciation of AVords and sen¬ 
tences. 
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But, Afr. rrcsident and gentleincri, I do believ'o that the time si)cnt n 
coinmuiiicatiiig articulatioii to congenital deaf-nuites is almost time 
wasted. This young man states that he was there two ycairs and a h.alf 
taking .a lesson" of a quarter of an hour, and sometimes more, three times 
in a Aveek, and you see what acquirements he has made; 1 tlierefore come 
to this conclusion, that in the case of most congenital dcaif-mutes the 
time spent does not pay for the acquisition. 

In resi)ect to the case of Miss Dudley, although I never lieai’d her 
speak, I know that she is a congenital deaf-rnnte. She came to the Ameri¬ 
can asylum as a ])upil at the age of nine. When four ycsars of age the 
parents brought her to Hartford for the ])urposo of ascertaining why she 
had never spoken; the mother would not believe .she was deaf., 1 therefore 
took a large mu.sic box which I had and placed it in a position so that I 
could set it agoing, liaving first called her attention to it, I then rcque.sted 
her to look at something out of the window, and Avhen I set the box 
agoing she took no notice of it. I Avhistled very loud in a key clo.se to her 
ear when she did not .see me, and she paid no attention to it. I told the 
mother her daughter Avas deaf. She was A'ery much distressed, under 
the conviction that .she had a deaf and dumb child. 1 told her that a 
dumb child must be either deaf or an idiot, and that I AA'onld much rather 
she should be deaf than to be depri\'ed of her intellect. I then showed 
lier the intelligent children around us, and hoAv juuch they conld do. 
At a proper time she Avas sent to the institution, and rcmaiiusl there 
about two years. She Avas a very intelligent child, and made A'ery 
uncommon attainments. 

Mr. Stone. She avtis able to Avrite a A'ery pretty letter A\'hen she came 
to the institution, having been taught by her mother, and by an educated 
deaf-mute. She could cxpre.ss her oavu thoughts by Avriting A'ery Avell. 

Dr. Milligan. The triumph of Miss Dudley is one of lij) reading and 
articulating. 

Mr. Turner. This articulation .she has acquired AA-ithin a year, and 
A'ery likely in a fcAv years more .she Avill be able to speak Avith facility. 
I think it is a remarkable, case and one in AA’hich aa'c must admit the 
succes.s of etlbrts in that direction. We have no doubt that this girl, 
congenitally deaf, has learned to articulate. I think if Samuel Greene 
had been taken AAhen seA'en years old and i)er.severing efforts had then 
been made Avith him by an intc'lligcntpcr.son, he might Inwe been taught 
to arti(adate. 

Mr. Gallaudet. I aa'ouUI a.sk a (pie.stion with regard to Greene. 
He has been taught articulation at Hartford, abouthalf an hour a AA cek, 
or perlnqcs 40 hours in a year, or 100 hours in the tAA O years andahalf; Avhich 
would be, at five honiAS a day, teaching 1>() days, 'lie has had 20 days, 
nustruction in articulation, and you hear Iioaa’ avcU he s]>eaks. I cannot 
but feel, Avith all deference to the olliccrs of the Ilartlbi'd in.stitution, 
that a young man AA’ith such capabilities as Greene is .seen to possess 
has not had a fair trial AA’hen he has had only 20 days in (dglit or nine 
years. And I .shall gofurtherand.saythatIhavetaughthim neAVAvords; 
1 haA'c taught him to sjjoak and to understand from the lij)s. And my 
experience in experimenting Avith congeiutal mutes in li]) reading has 
satisfied ]ne that it he had had one entire-day in a AA’c(‘k, during his 
course in Hartford, he AA'oiild be able to read from the lijis of others as 
AAcll as an,A congenital mute could be expected to do. Airs. Dcni.soii, 
who IS a. ccmgenital mute, niider.stands readily Avhat is said by the lips. 
I beliCA'e it such as they conld Iuia'c had a regular stated hour a day, or a 
little more, through a cour.se ot seven years, in the practice of articula¬ 
tion and bp reading, they would IiaA'C acquired all the f acility they could 
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be expected to under any circumstances. A friend has iianded me an 
accurate computation of tlie time that Greene was instructed, and he 
makes it 13 days only. 

Mr. Peet. How many pupils coidd a single teacher instruct in a day 
of five hours, giving each pujiil an hour a day 1 

Mr. Gallaudet. I do not think it would be necessary to give each 
pupil an hour a day. I think each teacher could teach ten pupils, and 
teach them well. Fifty pupils would thus come under his instruction 
every day. I saw in the European schools that ten pupils could be very 
well taught at once. They would sit so that each could see all the others; 
and not only the teacher could then correct anyone who made mistakes, 
but the pupils could correct each other. I should consider that each of 
the ten would have the benclit of an hour’s instruction. 

Mr. Peet. That is jiist the point that I wished to have answered. 

The Pbesdent. I wish to inquire if you ever saw a teacher giving 
individual instruction to a person in the elementary steps in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Gallaudet. I do not know that I understand your question. 

The President. Whether, in a class of ten pupils, tlieteachertaught 
them individually or as a whole ? 

Mr. Gallaudet. As a whole, generally; but I saw, many times, cor¬ 
rections made, or the teacher would address himself to a single indi¬ 
vidual. 

Mr. Turner. I wish to know how many hours you spent in learning 
German, so as to enable you to bring home this information to us. 

Mr. Gallaudet. I devoted myself to the study of German one week. 
I had my teacher two hours a day, and then occupied myself in study¬ 
ing the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Turner. It is immaterial; I simply wanted to intimate that 
whde Samuel Greene was receiving instruction Avith several others daily, 
he had also the privilege of the instruction of his teachpr speaking to 
him occasionally. I admit that, if we had taken him iqi alone and 
given him a teacher he would liaA'c made greater xirogress. 

We never have made articulation a prominent part of the regular 
systeiu of instruction. This came in by-the-by. W^e thought Ave ought 
to do it, so as to preserve the speech of some avIio could speak. 

If I Averc to teach articulation, I think it Avould be an advantage to 
use signs so as to giAm the pupils an idea of the meaning of Avords before 
I commenced the teaching by articulation, so that AvheiiAAmcamcto teach 
them short sentences they Avould understand their meaning by having 
learned the meaning of colloquial phrases. I think that Avas a'li adAuin- 
tage to IMiss Dudley. I belie\m the teachers at INorthampton have com¬ 
menced at the wrong end, and that dactylology and signs, instead of 
being a hindrance, AAxmld, if properly used, be decidely advantageous. 

In connection Avith the subject of incompetent teachers, Mr. Gallaudet 
said there Avas needed a graded course of , books. I have some doubt 
whether it is best to have any book prepared especially for the deaf and 
dumb, after the elementary book. Put as soon as Ave can Ave should get 
our pupils into the use of books that are made for hearing children' in 
pe language others use. Take, for instance, Hillard’s First Reader, a 
book Avhich I think admirably adapted to the young, admirably contrived 
to call out the ingenuity of the teacher and the intellect of the pupils. 
As soon as Ave (!aii put books into the hands of the pupils—not those 
Avritteu in a hard and intricate style, but those Avritteu iu a clear, simide 
style, such as is adapted to the capacity of other children—1 think it 
best to put such books into the hands of the deaf and dumb, and let them 
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study to coiniirelicnd tlicin just as otliei’ cliildreu do. I do not beljo-ye 
in foriiiiiig a set of readers, liistorios, and j;eogra])liies adapted especial y 
to tlio deaf and dniiib. If this were done, it would keep tliein on a style 
very different from that wliieli everybody must use to get a lidl eompre- 
lien'sion of the English language. 

Another objection to signs in the, paper was, that they do not restore 
the deaf and dumb to society. AV^hoever snp])osed they did ’.' \\ e do 

not imagine that society will ever give itself to learning signs lor the 
purjiose of communicating with the deaf and dumb. Hut signs we use 
as a means to an end, as a. means of teaching deaf-mutes the English 
language, and by the aid of dactylology and the pencil they are thus 
brought into communication Avith society. We claim that the ability to 
converse by writing or by siielling is an important aecpiisition, and I 
think it is a ])ity that everybody is not taught the alphabet ot the deaf 
and dumb. Wo have as much right to demand that hearing persons 
shall be taught to spell with the linger.s, .so that they can eommunieatc 
Avith the deaf and dumb in their Avay, as that the deaf and dumb shall be 
required to speak. 

I have recently been called to stand by the bedside of my brother-in- 
law and sec him pass away; and Avhen hcAvas so far gone that he could 
not articulate, he could spell Avith his lingers so as to make knoAvn clearly 
his last Avishes and his last Avauts. It may be of use to any man in cer¬ 
tain circumstances to know Iioav to use dactylology. He may meet with 
an accident, or liaAm a disease AA'hich may render him unable to siieak, 
but Avhieh Avonld not prevent his communicating Avith his lingers; or it 
may bo of use to others, as it aauis in the ease of that Avoman who, when 
a Imrgalr demanded money, and told her, as he hid in a closet, if she 
made any disclosure he would .surely kill her, sjxdled Avith lier lingers to 
her husband, on his coming in, that there Avas a thief in the closet. So 
the husband obtained help and secured tin; burglar. 1 say tliere may 
be eircnmstancos Avhen every man Avill need to knoAv it. Let us demand 
that CA'ery child in the common schools'shall learn this al])habet. The 
signs that avo use arc not the means of bringing the deaf and dumb into 
society; but if all other per.sous Avould take the trouble to learn dac¬ 
tylology then the deaf and dumb Avould be in easy communication Avith 
them. 

Miss Dudley docs not speak as rapidly as avc can speak on our fingers, 
or as AVC can Avrite Avith a ])encil. That Avill be a dillieulty Avhen deaf- 
mutes learn to articnlato; they Avill often require to have Avliat is said to 
them repeated, and others may not uudcrstand them at once; so that more 
time Avill be taken up than Avouhl be required by Avriting or spelling Avith 
the fingers. 

Jlr. MacTntire. AVill Mr. Turner giA'c his vicAvs as to the best Avay in 
Avhich this plan can bo engrafted on our present system! 

Air. Turner. I Avill go further than some Avould deem advisable. I 
Avent further Avhen I enqdoyed a teacher, Avhose sole duty Avas to leach 
articulation. I would go further still uoav. I Avould have a teacher avIio 
should.teach by articulation the piptils committed to his care, and I 
should prefer to have a man. I understand Aliss Kogers is almost 
entirely exhausted Avith her efforts, and feels that she cannot go mueh 
furtlnu-Avith this terrible strain on her A'oeal organs. I Avould take all 
the semi-mutes, perhaps not the first year, but all in the si'coml year, and 
put them into a class by themselA'es, under the care of this hearing and 
speaking teacher. I Avould say to him yon hiiAm a class of 113 or more to 
be taught by articulation. Examine and see Avhat their eaimeity for 
using language is; make two or three divisions, and give them their text 
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books. Let those least advanced begin with simple geography; letthem 
get their lessons and recite orally, and make your explanations orally; 
using signs when you cannot make them understand you without. Then 
form those who have made more progre.s.s into a class in history; give 
them a text book somewhat more eleAUitedin style. Then another class 
in })hysioh)gy or physical geograidiy, and require them all to study and 
be prc'pared to recite a lesson every day—one division at U, the next 
at 10 and the irextat 11. Have them recite orally; ask them questions 
orally, helping out by signs if neces.sai’y; and hit them all answer in 
ai'ticulate language. I would prosecute this course till they were able 
to enter the high class. In addition to this, I would have a female 
teacher in the large institution.s, rvho .should take the semi-mutes from 
each ncAv class when it commences, and those among the congenitally 
deaf who could be made to articulate after a lair trial, and give 
them in.struction orally in several divisions; let her employ the whole 
time of school hours in that way for the first two years, the class to be 
then handed over to the male teacher. That has occurred to me as a 
judicious plan, not for the first time to-day, but a long time ago. If we 
.should adopt such a plan I think we rvould satisfy the clamor which has 
been raised against our system of instruction, causeless and unreasona¬ 
ble for the most part, and yet to be listened to so far as it is of any im¬ 
portance. 

I remember that in the course of my expcriemie mothers have brought 
children to me wdio could speak a little, very impei fectly indeed, but could 
make their wants know'ii to them; and they,by mouthing and shouting, 
could make themselves understood. And 1 liavc heard tliem say,To you 
we (!Ommit our children; and if they lo.se the little ability to sjieak lliey now' 
have while wdth you, we would rather they had never seen the institu¬ 
tion, even though they get a good education through the hel]) of .signs. 
I have heard it .so often that I have been deeply impressed with the im¬ 
portance of at least .saving to tho.se pupils the articulation which they 
have, and w'hich their friends prize so highly. 

Mr. IMacIntuie. Would you advise the instruction of semi-mutes at all 
by signs ? 

Mr. Turner. Ho; except iu the chapel service. 

Mr. MacIntirk. Why not send them to the common schools? 

Mr. Turner. Because their tcacdiers will not have patience to teach 
them, being obliged to talk with them individually, and seeing how it 
takes u]) the time of the school. Children have come to our institution 
w ho coidd hear better than Professor Porter, on account of the complaints 
of the parents that the teachers iu their common schools had no patience 
with them. 

The President. As a criticism has been made, at some length, on the 
paper inescnted by President Gallaudet, it seems proper that the resolu¬ 
tions should bo considei’cd in a more formal wmy. If they are considered 
projierly, they woidd embrace the ideas suggested by Mr. Gallaudet. 

[The first resolution offered by Mr. Gallaudet was read.] 

Mr. Stone. Tliere are many points in this general subject to winch I 
W'ould lil;e to allude. I w ill confine my.sclf, how’cver, to the resolution. 
I listened with grc'at pleasure to the paper of Mr. Gallaudet, to most of 
which I heartily respond. We all agree that this question is one of im¬ 
portance. Every teacher of the deaf and dumb allow's that there are 
some mutes w ho should bo taught to speak. Every teacher, on the other 
hand, allows that some of this class cannot be taught oral language iiroflt- 
ably. How' the great (piestion is, wiiat proportion can be thus taught? 
IIow' shall we get at the numbers in each class respectively? I have no 
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idea whatever that the line runs between those that are conf;enitally 
deaf and those that lose tlieir hearing at four or live years of age. bonie 
children have lost hearing at live or six, and are dull and have little per¬ 
ception. The labor of oral instruction is certainly lost on that class. 
Some children are sharp, with retentive memories; in some the voice is 
so unpleasant that yon find, after a time, it is not prolitable to coiitiniie 
to teach them. My'position is just this: I wish to be instructed. I have 
no special theory to advocate. In my Judgment, and upon this I insist, 
this experiment has been fairly, fully, and faitlitiilly tried, lias it, or has 
it nott nas not this matter of teaching deaf-mutes to articulate licen 
fairly tested"? And what do the gentlemen say who have tiled it ? ilieii 
testimony, whatever it is, is of great importance and is reliable, luid 
should aifect our Judgment imatcrially. Do they say, after trial, that m 
their Judgment all deaf-mutes, or a considerable portion ol them, can 
profitably bo taught to articulate—those old Dnglish veterans Anderson 
and Baker and Watson, who have taught articulation for so many year.s? 
At first tlicy had faith in this sy.stem. They considered this the best-—in 
fact, the only way of teaching deaf-mutes. But attci’long and patient 
trial they have come to the coiiehisiou that only semi-mutes ami semi- 
deaf can be profitably taught. Now what shall we do with the experi¬ 
ence and testimony of these able men'? How shall we dispose ot it ? e 
cannot deny it; it is vain to ignore it; and unless we do one or the other 
we may fairly regard the question as settled, and save ourselves the 
trouble and mortification of repeating a tedious and profith’ss experiment. 
It may be that Yankees arc sharper than Engiishmen. 1 would gdve all 
credit to the efforts at Northampton; they have a great deal ot faith, but 
I do not believe they will come out at a much higher ])oint tlniii others 
who have travelled the same path. I am glad to hear the t(‘stiiiiony of 
these gentlemen who went to Northampton. One thing is very certain, 
their previous impressions were very different from mine. It semns they 
thought congenital deaf-mutes could not be taught to siieak words at all. 
They seem to have forgotten that parrots can be taught to sjieak words 
and even sentences. I know many deaf-mutes can be taught to do this; 
the question is, how many can be taught to sjieak so inti'lligibly as to 
make it pay. In my Judgment, spending weeks and months and only 
acquiring a few set words and phrases is not a fair return for the labor 
expended. We wish to know the proportion on whom these labors can 
be spent profitably. It is very small. And setting theories and theorists 
aside, I claim that every fair experiment yet made in this or any other 
country in the English language shows it to be so. The result of my 
observation in visiting the schools that these gentlemen visited was some- 
Avhat different. I visited the .school in Chelmsford. ]\Iiss lingers was 
teaching there rvitli great entiiusiasm. Tiie general impression from that 
visit, most freely expressed by the gentlemen Avho accompanied me, was 
that though the pupils could understand their teachers, yet strangers 
could not understand them. If avc had not boon told Avliat they were 
about to speak, in many instances we could not have guessed what it was. 
When they came to language, they had given them these simple sentence.s, 
on Avhich they had practiced everyday: “Shut the door;” “Co to the 
door;” “Go to the stove.” These children have now been longer under 
instruction, and have doubtless made progress. It seems to me that 
Avhat they liavc acquired may have cost more than it is worth, and that 
in mental development and culture they are far behind what they would 
have been if taught by a different method. 

Miss. Dudley is an exceptional case. No institution can give a child 
the instruction she has received. She has an active, brilliant mind, and 
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]k‘ 1 ’ iiiotlicr, .1 liipjlily cultivated lady, has devoted lieraelf most success- 
tully to ]if“r education. Part of the time .she ha.s liad a private instruc¬ 
tress. Wlicn she came to the a.syhim, at the age of nine years, she could 
write letters, using the simpler forms of language, correctly. During 
her twoyi'arsot instruction there she made rapid progress; and when 
■she left, she had a good use ot language in its common forms of con¬ 
struction. She was familiar also Avith most Avords in common use. When 
she began to articulate she had to learn, not the meaning of Avords, but 
how to enunciate them. Tims far her knowledge of language has been 
aciiuired mostly by signs and dactylology, and not by articulation, and 
she is now rajiidly acquiring the ability to communicate by speech. Miss 
Dudley is a beautiful example of the cases, in myjudgment rare, in Avhich 
the two mct^iod.s may be properly combined. It is perfectly idle, how- 
cA'cr, as every fair-minded person must acknoAvledge, to adduce her case 
as an examiilo of the success of instruction by means of articulation, or 
to argue from it Avith regard to the best method of teaching ordinary pupils. 

To one point I Avish to direct special attention. These instances of suc¬ 
cess in educating deaf-mutes by articulation, of Avhich we hear so much, 
are almost Avitliout exception in a foreign language; they are not in our 
OAvn. We do not hear of any great success in the English institutions. 
It is uniA’crsally outside testimony. Our friends in Paris SAving from one 
side to tlie otlier of this question, noAV Avarmly faA'oring articulation, noAV 
in a great measure disusing it. I was impressed with Professor Day’s 
experiment there. While in the class taught by M. Dubois, the most 
di.stingui.shcd teacher of articulation in the Paris institution, he took au 
incidmit from a jiaper and requested the teacher to give it to the pupils 
for them to r(>producc in Avriting. It Avas almost an entire failure. Noav 
tills is a lair experiment. If you take an item of ncAvs—a telegraphic item 
for instance—and give it to a class by the lips, and they can reiiroduce it 
correctly in Avritten language, it Avill be a satisfactory test of their ability 
to communicate in this Avay. Teaching articulation in the English lan¬ 
guage is alloAvcd by all Avho liaA’e tried it to be a A^ery exhaustive Avork. 
I fully agree that semi-mutes should have careful and continued instruc¬ 
tion in vocal speech. It is Avhat we give continually. I liaAm adopted 
the method of putting such pupils under the care of a hearing and speak¬ 
ing teacher, and hohliiig Avith them con.stant oral communication. It is 
better than giving instruction 10 or 15 minutes at a time. I think we 
should ]n’ovide for this class of iiersons—those who are semi-mute and 
semi-deaf, and perhajis a fcAv others. 

Jlr. MacIntike. You Avould continue the instruction by signs also! 

Mr. Stone. I think so, decidedly. My own judgment Avoiild not be at 
all to make articulation a medium of instruction. It is a sIoav, round¬ 
about, dillieult process. 

jNlr. MacIntike. I Avished to know if jmu would use signs as a means of 
instruction in articulation? 

i\Ir. Stoni;. Certainly I Avould. I think they Avould advance much 
faster in that A\'ay. With regard to the intimation in the iiaper read that 
teachers are deteriorating, we haAm seven educated gentlemen as instruct¬ 
ors in our institution, and I never engage one Avho is not a man of the 
highest qualifications—none but graduates, and those who are physically 
and mentally adapted to the profession. Our institution has ncAmr been 
better manned, to my knoAvledge, than it is at the present time. 

Mr. ]\Iac1ntiee. I certainlj^ do not agree with the gentleman in the 
oiiinion expressed in the jiaper, that teachers of the deaf and dumb liaxm 
dete riorated of late years, and are inferior in ability to AA’hat they were 
thirty yearsago. IdonotbelicA'ea word of it. A very extensive acquaint- 
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anco witli teacliers cast and west, and an ojiportunity of seeing' the fruits 
of their labors for the whole of the period mentioned, leads me to a yei'y 
different eonelusion. In no one jiartieular have the rvestern institutions 
made greater advaneement than in the selection and qualilieation ot tuaeh- 
ers. That persons are sometimes now employed who arc not qualified to 
teach is true; so there were thirty years ago, but not iii as great juoiiortiou 
now as then. 1 have met very many of the luipils who were graduated in 
the older institutions jireviously to 1838, and in their knowledge and use 
of our language they fall far short in this resjiect to the mass ot the pujiils 
who have gone out from our institutions of late years. The inqmtation 
of the gentleman is certainly erroneous. We have now employiHl in our 
institution as instructors four liberally educated siieakiiig gentlemen, two 
graduates of the high class of the New York institution, two of our owu 
pupils, and one sjieaking lady. 

Mr. Gallaudet. That was not the remark to which IVIr. Stone referred. 
It was in connection with the deterioration in the average standard in 
acquiring language. 

Mr. Mac Intire. The remark was as to the inferiority of teachers in 
giving instruction in language. 

Mr. Gallaudet. There were two distinct parts of my paper. 

Mr. Stone. The point this morning was in regard to the average stand¬ 
ard of attainment in instruction. My remark was in regard to that. 

Mr. Gallaudet. I hesitate to take up a momeut’s time. 1 will speak 
only in regard to English teachers. I had an interesting interiiew with 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Baker, whose names have been mentioned in com 
iiectiou with teaching articulation in England. Mr. Stone’s idea is that 
they are now oil the side of opposition to articulation; that they would 
not care about teaching it. 

Mr. Stone. They are in fatmr of teaching a certain projiortioii. My 
question is as to the proportion. I believe in a iiroiwrtion about the 
same that their experience has led them to advocate. 

Mr. Gallaudet. These two gentlemen both gave me very decided 
testimony that, had they the ability to make their course of study eight 
or iiiiie years, they would make articulation a part of the instruction to 
the class we have mentioned. In England and Scotland, as their course 
is only five or six years, having given considerable attention to articu¬ 
lation, they now give it up almost entirely, even with the semi-mutes, 
because, having but a limited time to retain them, they think they will 
Avaste no time on articulation, even with those who have some special 
facility in acquiring it; but if they had eight or nine years they would 
recommend it as I have recommended it in connection Avith the course. 

One word in regard to the dilliculty of acquiring the English language 
by congenital mutes. I had the pleasure of conversing, Avhen in London, 
Avith one Avho understood me readily by the motion of my li[)s, and he 
understood me, although I spoke to him across the room, lie told me, 
and others also, that he was born deaf, and had acquired his power to 
articulate from the father of the jireseTit principal of the London asvluui, 
Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Stone. I Avill,with permission, read Mr. Anderson’s testimony on 
this point: 

The experience of nearly Imlf a century of personal deaf-mute instraction had led him to 
abandon all efforts at articulation, save with the seini-deuf and semi-mute. 

In another place he says: 

On looking hack upon p experience of 41 years as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, I 
am freo to confess that the few .successful instances of articulation by deaf-mutes which 1 
have witnessed in this and other countries were very inadequate to the time and pains 
bestowed upon them. 
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Tho.se statements I find in the tenth annual report of this institution 
lor the year ending June JO, 1807. 

iVir. J UUNLU. Does not M. ITirsch say the Bnglish language is much 
more dilliimlt to be taught orally to deaf-mutes than the German and 
the French ? 

Mr. G ALLAUDUT. I think so; and I also understood from the Germans, 
who understood something of the English language, tiiat we should 
probably tiiid a smaller proportion who could be taught than they did. 

Ml. I ’Would ask the president to relate Ids own experience 

’With tin*, London gentlcniau relcrrcd to in Uw Weld’s report. 

The I’RKSIUENT. Mr. Lowe, who was educated by the elder AVatson, 
who preiianal a book on the subject of in.struction of the deaf and dumb, 
was able, to converse ]u'etty well by vocal speech at the time he left the 
London institution, tie studied that branch of law embraced in con- 
veyaneing. He was a conveyancer and examiner of title.s, making out 
deeds, &c. He called at my lodgings in London, at Red Lion Siiuare, 
and Air. Amhirson, of Glasgow, ivas present. Air. Anderson was at that 
time an advocate for articulation. 1 thought it one of the most fortunate 
coincidences during my visit that 1 had met this crack pupil of Dr. 
AVatson, and Air. Anderson, who was an advocate of articulation. I 
rerpiested Air. Ander.son to engage in conversation with Air. Lowe. 
“ AVhat .shall 1 say to him,” said Air. Anderson. Said I, “Ask him any 
common (luestiou that you please.” ITo asked him this question, very 
delibeiatelA : “ When did you sec Air. AVat.son ?” He did not compre¬ 
hend the question, and Air. Anderson repeated it. It is to be remembered 
that Air. A\ atsou was his teacher. Air. Lowe rc])lied, “ AA^hen you .see— 
eh-eh-eh?” Air.Anderson said,“AIis-terAA"at-son.” “Eh-eh-ch ?” “Alis- 
tcr AAAt-son.” He did not get the name, and Air. Anderson was obliged 
to spell It to him. This was the amount of the conversation. Air. Ander¬ 
son .said: “ 1 think I could converse Avith him if I had a little experience.” 
Then, in the conver.sation by writing ivith him, I asked him if he had a 
iamdy. lie said he had a wife and two children. “AVhat is your 
medium of communication with your wife and children 1 Is it by .speech, 
by writing, or by the manual alphabet?” lie pointed to the I'dirase in 
the que.stion, “By the manual alphabet;” and then, taking the pencil, 
wrote, “ By the lingers ehietly.” ; » r , 

Kow, here is a man who has been taught articulation. Ho is one of 
the finest si)eeimen.s ever educated in the London institution, and helms 
a wite and two children avIio can hear, and still docs not use vocal sjiecch 
in mmimunicating with theni. I wmuld say, however, there is a great- 
diflerenee, almo.st a world-wdde difference, between the power to articu¬ 
late and the ability to read on the Iqi.s. In some instances the idea can 
be taken from the lips without any dilliculty. I saw a remarkable case 
in Paris. He w as a semi-mute, wdio could read from the lips rvith the 
utmost facility; and what is more remarkable, ho did not understand the 
English language. But I pronounced the sentences in the English lan¬ 
guage, and he read them readily from my lips; he repeated them orally 
from my lips. AAh were w'ithin trvo feet of each other. It was the most 
remarkable ca.se I ever sawn 

In a jiapcr which I read at the fourth convention of American instruct¬ 
ors of the d(“af and dumb, I recorded an instance of this mode of inter¬ 
communication that occurred in St. LaAvrence county, Avhere an older 
sister Avas able to communicate Avith a deaf-mute, and indicated every 
idea that was desired. It Avas a case of affiliation, and the attorney for 
the defendant Avrote to mo for my opinion, and I Avroto my answ'er. I 
haAm since seen one of the judges AA’ho sat on the bench at that time, and 
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lie says that the fact was perfectly established of the ability of the older 
sister to communicate with the younger one, who avus deaf and dumb. 
She AA'as reiinosted to do a great many tilings; for instance, to carry a 
pajier to one of the judges. The pajier wa.s nnder half a dozen books. 
She A\mnt and took oif the books from the top, and carried the paper to 
the judge. She Avas told to go doAiai to the basement of the court-house 
aaid get an umbrella. She AA’cnt doAAUi, and after being gone some time, 
she came back Avithout it. She said it AA'as not there. The statement 
was made to the hearing and speaking sister, and she communicated by 
mouthing to her deaf and dumb sister. In going doAvn before, -she had 
taken the Avrong side of the passage AA'ay. She AA’cnt doAvm again, and 
found the umbrella and brought it up. Many other questions Avei'C 
asked, and she Avas alloAAmd to take the oath. 

Eev. Dr. Gallaudet, of Ncav York. There are difficulties in this AA'hole 
subject; but, uotAvithstaiiding these dilliculties, I am glad they are 
brought up, so that gentlemen may knoAV that if they pass that rc.solu- 
tioii, the Avork iiiAmlved Avill be no easy matter. It Avill be one that aa'c 
shall need to experiment upon for years. I trust the resolution AA'ill pass. 
I knoAA' experiments have been tried in many institutions, and avo huA O 
tried them in Ncav York; but I do feel that Ave luiAm not come iqi to 
the full measure of teaching the deaf and dumb to articulate. The 
smaller institutions \\’ill not have the means perhaps, but the older ones 
may make a point of it, to see if Ave may not have an apiiropriation for 
the attemiit. I would put at the head of it a fully qualified gentleman, 
and AVO sliould hud out by experiment Avhether he had better teach 
geography and history, &c., or Avliether he had bettor teach generally a.s aa'o 
have done heretofore. Bly opinion is that Ave shall find out that Ave 
must go on teaching as avo have done heretofore. I am satisfied that, 
in order to give the best education, that Avhich constitutes character, we 
need the sign language to train our pupils up to a high standard of moral 
and spiritual character. But articulation must be taught as an accom¬ 
plishment, as pupils ill other institutions are taught music. The general 
system as now carried out in this country I belicA'c to be tlic most perfect. 
I believe Ave have added to it as it avus obtained from the Tremdi pro¬ 
genitors of the system. I Avould, therefore, as I said, put a gentleman 
fully qualified to the Avork, and I Avotild make up a class for tiaining 
those most promising. 

If this gentleman can be a medical man, it seems to me it Avill be of 
great importance to the institution; it Avill open an interesting sub.iect 
■of examination. Not but that the Avhole subject has been looki'd into 
carefully, but it cannot be exhausted. Tliere is an individual in Xcav 
Ytork Avho has often visited our in.stitiition, avIio has a new idea about 
the Avhole matter of hearing—as to the auditory nerve. We must not 
settle doAvn Avith the idea that because others have examined this subject 
it has been exhausted. A young iihysiciau may strike something that 
will be of great importance to us all. If in small institutions they can¬ 
not bring in a physician, they may find a resident physician, a Avide- 
aAvake man avIio is eiithusiastic; Avho AA’oiild come like a true philan¬ 
thropist to see Avhat good he could do, and I belicAX he would do much 
good by being the medical man of the institution and examining the 
pupils AvheneA'cr he should choose. We must make a beginning. 

Mr. Stone. Would you have him the principal medical man of the 
institution ? 

Dr. Gallaudet. Yes; let him be the resident physician of the insti¬ 
tution. 

Mr. Stone. The man Ave employ could not bo employed in that Avay. 
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Dr. (lALLAUDET. I think we need to do soniethiiig a.s an experiment, 
and I iiope the wlioie tiling will have a fair trial, that we shall have in 
all our institutions a thorough attempt to teach articulation, and that it 
shall not be lett to insullicieut elforts. We cannot, as now condiietcd, 
turn aside in our institutions to talk with semi-mutes so as to make it 
amount to training. I ho]>o the resolution will pass. 

Blr. Palmer. I have paid little attention to this subject. I tried last 
year a class ot seven semi-mutes. I found three of the number to suc¬ 
ceed very well; four I thought it of no use to prosecute my labors with 
further. These three I tried first in reading the primer; now they use 
the reader. We e.x])lain it by signs as they read. We are very careful 
about giving the correct pronunciation to the different Avoids. One of 
them his father brought to me from a southern State, being very anxious 
that his language should be improved. He Avas accustomed to ask, for 
instance, Avhen ho Avished to leave, “Me go doAvii?” After being AAith 
us a IcAv months, his father determined to have him remain a year longer. 
We only devote one hour a day. The teacher in the blind department 
has charge of them, and ho teaches them just as ho would ordinary chil¬ 
dren. One of the forincr pupils of the institution was so much improved 
that he could talk readily Avith any stranger. I liaA'e endeavored to carry 
out, in some mcasuxe, the spirit of this resolution, and I hope it Avill be 
adopted. 

The President. I avouUI like to ask Mr. Gallaudet A\iicther he discov¬ 
ered the proportion ot semi mutes to be the same in Europe as it is in 
this country ? 

]\Ir. Gallaudet. I regret to say that I am unable to ausAver that 
(piestion at present. 

Mr. Fay. I would like to knoAV how many they are accustomed to have 
in a class. After the second year they have forty in a class, I have under¬ 
stood. 

IMr. Gallaudet. I found no class of more than fifteen. That Avas con¬ 
sidered as a maximum number that could be taught at any period. 

Jlr. FAY. Are the scholars selected, or do they receiA e all Avho apply 1 

Mr. G ALLAUDET. The jiractice, asl am informed from reliable Avitnesses, 
is that they receiA'c all Avho apply. I know the former practice Avas to 
reject many, considering that they could not be taught. Gentlemen Avill 
find that many of the Gernian pupils are unable to be taught by the 
articulation system. Tlieir teachers seriously debated the question 
AA'hether they should teach these pupils in separate classes, or luiA'e 
sejiarate institutions for them. 

]Mr. Gillett. I Avish to ask about the case of Miss Jennie Lippitt. 

Mr. Turner. She lost hearing at about six years of age; I suav her 
and her mother soon after. She had learned to read, and could speak 
Avcll. Immediately on losing her hearing her mother began her instruc¬ 
tion, being determined her daughter should not knoAv anything about 
signs. Being assured by a physician that nothing could cure her deaf¬ 
ness, her mother asked my advice. I inquired Avhat she Avas doing. She 
said she Avas dcYotiiig Ih'c hours a day to her instruction; but found 
great trouble in teaching her to pronounce some letters, particularly the 
asjiirates. I told her not to let the child go to any institution for deaf- 
mutes if she could give her five hours’ instruction every day; that she 
would be more likely to retain and improve her articulation Avith that 
instruction than by attending any school. 

Mr. Gillett. I presume that my friend Mr. Gallaudet Avill agree that 
that Avas a fair trial. I have been informed by those Avho knoAv her avcII 
that she converses Avith readiness, and so as to be easily understood. 
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■When asked this question: “Do you always understand when strangers 
speak to yout ” she replied: “ Not always; soiiietiines I do m»t, and 1 ask 
mother to liclp mo.” “ Jlow i.s it witli gentlemen who wear mustaches!” 
I asked. “ I don’t like them at all,” was the reply. 

In this eonneetion Mr. Gillett read extracts from a letter from the 
mother of Jennie Lippitt, speaking oftlic great ju'ogi-ess she is making: 

Jeunieis Joiiig well at school; thcromiff ladies are classed in rooms of ahout thirty in each, 
and nt tlie dose of tiie last term .leunie ranked No. 1, tlie best scholar in her room. Her 
teaelier told me that her lessori.s mere better learned atid better recited tlian any younpf lady 
in tlie school except one, and best in her room. That she could understand cverytliinf; Jen¬ 
nie said, and she tlionglit ,Jemiic understood all the cxphiMations. She told .Jennie that she 
thonglitit was tlie most wonderful thing site ever knew, and tliat slie could liardly believe it 
altliongli slie saw it every day, tliat so far as scludarshi[i and acrjnirenicnts went she con¬ 
sidered Jennie’.s los,s of hearing a positive ad v.antage.” 

Miss Lippitt is nttending a select ischool for speaking persons in Pro¬ 
vidence. • 

The President. There i.s no doubt there arc some very remarkable 
cases j hut that jjroves the ride to he the other way. 

jNIr. Turner. We had, before tlie committee of the Icgishitnre, in 
Boston, hist year, a.s proof of what wo ooiihl do, some of onr piqjils. I 
called tip one young man, who conversed as well as I can. 'William M. 
Chandterluin lost his hearing at five years of age; came to our school 
as a seini-mntc; iMr. Weld (aught Iiim, when he came back from Europe. 
I exliihitcd him before the committee in Boston, and he answered any 
question that 1 put to him even in a. whisper. There are other similar 
cases in this emuitry. In regard to the daughter of Mr. Jltibhard, wo 
could undenstand her answer wben we knew what it would be; but when 
I gave lier a little book and opened it to a particular place, without any 
of iis knowing what she was about to read, neither the committee nor 
myself, though we listened with attention, could mHler.staml more than 
one or two words. 

iMr. Peet. In regard to the ease of Miss Lippitt, it seems to me that 
if any semi-iiuite could receive the amount of instrnctiou that .she has 
received, whidercr ho tlie .sy.stom, a mneh greater devehqnnent could ho 
gained than in a large class, espeeiallj' when taken so young, and imme¬ 
diately after the loss of hearing, before the language of childhood had 
been lost. The relation.s sho, was brought into witli her motlier would 
tend to tbo development of tlie mind. But the question is not with re¬ 
gard to tlie iHiiiits wliiek we arc discussing, wliat is the best method of 
iiistrueting where money and time is no object; but wbat system will pro¬ 
duce the greatest good to the greatest number. And in deciding this 
que.stion in that regard, I presume we shall all come to the same eoncln- 
skm, that in an institution in which we are teaching a great mimber, we 
sliould pursue the system wliieli will accompli.sh the greatest results in 
the most economical maiiucr; and that we should seek to engraft uijon 
it those heiiefits to individuals which the means of the parents, or wliieh 
the i»eciiliar cireumstanccs and ititelligcncc of the child will admit. 'We 
have had one ease where a girl was taught to playnjion a piano. It was 
an accomplishment; she had no hearing whatever, yet she was taught to 
play sweet pieces very well. It was a source of great siii'iiri.se to overy- 
botiy. It was done at tbo i'eqiie.st of Jicr jJiircnts and for the purpose of 
jiiaking people open their eyes. 

I will read some extracts from my last report to the directors of the 
E'en' York institution, to show how this question is regarded with us: 

No ono doubts that most doiif-mnto children, even tliose conpjenitnlly deaf, can, if the 
experiment is begun sufficiently early, ho tanght to utter sounds tliat, to tho.se accustomed 
to hear them, may rcfire.sent words, and to distingi!i.sb some .strongly marked ntterances on 
the lipa of their acquaintances. But it should bo rememhered that this artificial articulation, 
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however far it may 1)0 carried, is not speech ; it is simply a set of arbitrary siji^ns, made with 
the lips it is true, but associated with no melody of sound; with no intonations, which, by 
their appropriateness, seem to express even more than the word itself, and with none of that 
mental life which the ear breathes in from the atmosphere of social intercourse. Hence, to 
liim, this artificial articulation is useless as a medium of tln)Ught and reasoning, while its 
value as an instrument of communication is inmost cases less than that of several other 
nietliods. It is only signs that can in any measure replace to the deaf what speech is to the 
hearing. I might say that they do oven more ; for, superior in one respect to speech, they 
are in a great measure sedf-interpreting. The deaf child, introduced into the society of the 
institution, begins at once, as children do that bear, to catch, and that without conscious 
effort, the ideas current in the world around him. His mind is stimulated into action, and 
he begins to express thoughts of his own, and thus, in his case, action and reaction aro 
found equal. Tlie teachers associate freely witli him, talk with him, try to interest him at 
all times and on various occasions, and thus his mind is elevated by coming in contact with 
minds more fully developed than Ills own. 

After si)Ciikiiig of the two great advantages to be derived from the use 
of natural signs—which consist, in tins first place, in giving the pupil a 
fixed idea in the natural order, and requiring him to reproduce tlie same 
in appro]iriate words of his own selection, thus giving him practice in 
composition and obtaining a measure of his -progress in language, and, 
in the second i)hiee, in recpiiring him to translate a given ])assage into 
signs, thus securing an infallible test of his comprehension of connected 
language—the report goes on to say: 

So soon as, tlivougli sifjns, the mintl has been devclopcil and alphabetic language has been 
acquired, the deat'-mute should bo made to use it as inucli as possible. This is done by 
means of tlie manual alpliabet and by writing. With tlie former, wliieh any one can acquire, 
after a few days of practice, many deaf-mutes can spoil out sentences as rapidly as an effective 
orator would speak in addrossitig a public assembly. 

I here spetik from my own experience. I can trtinshate by tlie manual 
alphahet so that my wife can understand pttrfectly tlie language of a 
speaker, given by me in liis exact words, without any omissions. I go 
oil to say: 

As a matter of convouionco I would advise that all friends of deaf-mutes should acquire 
it, and tliat it sliould be iutroduced iuto all tlie common scliools of the country. 

Then, after .speaking of different individuals and referring to the very 
iible tind strilting report of Mr. Gallaudet, 1 have been able to stiy, as 
representing the present views and practice of the Kew York insti¬ 
tution : 

Still tliere arc cases in wbicli instruction in articulation yields not altogether too insignifi¬ 
cant a return for the labor and time it demands. There are two classes of deaf persons to 
wliom the value of articulation is uuderiable: tbo.se who possess a remnant of bearing 
sufficient to give them, with more or less labor, a tolerably distinct internal sense of the 
words they attempt to utter, and tlioso more numerous cases, teelmically called semi-mutes, 
wlio learned to spealr more or less fluently before they lost tlieir liearing. These last already 
possess tile precious faculty of internal speech, and cases not unfrequeutly occur when the 
hearing has been lost at an age just at the verge of that somcwliat variable period 
at wliicli tlie loss of liearing entails dcaf-dnmbness. In such cases zealous and judicious 
attention to tlie cliild’s articulation may sometimes retain and advance, in the class of somi- 
imites, one who, if neglected, may slide back into the class of true mutes. I do not hero 
speak’of tlie congenitally deaf, because, tbougli there aro rare but well-autbcntic.ated cases 
in wliicb deaf-mutes from birth liave become able to speak intelligibly and to read on the 
lips with some facility, yet such cases aro cxceptbmal, as Paul Morphy in chess or Zerali 
Colborn in mental cajculation; and wlien they are found, demand an extra amount of time, 
labor, and devotion, wliicli would involve at least fifteen times the cost for instruction that is 
required in tlie ordinary mode of education practiced in our institutions. That some special 
provision sliould be made for these two classes has long been fully conceded, and several of 
onr tcaclicrs liave, in past years, given time and labor to such cases. Til at moic was not done 
in that way is to be ascribed mainly to a feeling that the efforts to preserve the articulation of a 
child wliicli had become deaf after learning to speak a little, are best made in the family by 
its own parents and sisters, and in those tender years when the organs of speech aro yet 
pliant, and the liabit of speaking is not yet lost by disuse. Very little can be done in this 
direction at the age of twelve or fourteen, at which the bulk of our pujiils used to come to 
ns Put now tliat we have so large a number of small children, many of them ns young as 
six or seven, it seems a suitable time to renew, on a more extensive scale and in a more 

Odd 
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systematic manner, the effort to improve the ability possessed by many of onr pupils to 
speak and read on tlielips. 

Accordinj.^ly the committee of instruction, of winch the Kev. Dr. Gallaudet is cliainiuiii, 
at its last mcetiijjj in September authorized mo to confer with some yonnn;* man 

who had a ihoroujih medical education, with a view to his becoming* a professor of articula¬ 
tion in tlie institution. 

So that Dr. Gallaudet practically introduced the idea into our institution which ho has 
introduced in his remarks hero. 

Th(? reason for selecting a physician, rather than a non-professional man, is the great advan¬ 
tage arising from the knowledge of the anatomy and functions of the organs of speech. He 
might thus discover important principles which would make this institution in this respect, 
as it desires to bo in every respect, foremost in its specialty. I would have such a man, more¬ 
over, make a study of aural surgery, for whicli, ou account of our numbers, iie would have 
peculiar advantages. 

Should we bo so fortunate as to secure the services of a man tliat would devote himself to 
his work with the zeal and talent that made the name of Itard illustrious, we should ho more 
than compensated for the delay. Perhaps these very words may fall iimler t(ie eve of some 
such man, and turn his thougiits to this jmrticular field. Meanwliilo, fetding that this mutter 
is too important to be neglected, I have appointed O. W. Murri.s, A. M., tlie mo.st experienced 
of our [U’ofe.ssors, and udio has paidconsiileruble aliention to llii.s subject, instructor ml interim 
in artificial speech and reading on the lips; and from his systematic and «rithiisiasiic efforts 
in this direction, I augur as much success us is practicable in tlie pn^sent of this i?]tor- 

csting experiment. 

In this counoctiim I would say that Air. Alori is wished me to bear 
testimony to the fact that his knowledf?e of sIkus was a great help in 
enahling him to teach artieidation to liis ])ni)ils. 

Air. AIaoIn'J'IUE said that lie nnder.stood iiiat Dr. Howe, Air. Sanborn, 
and some otliers, insisted tluit instruction in artieidation, to be sueccssfid, 
slionld be carried on in seliools distinct ami separate from tliose in wliieli 
signs arc used. If any gentleman iiresent liad siieli views lie would like 
to hear from him. He tliought, however, the plan iiroposed in the reso¬ 
lutions now before the, eoid'erenee would be iirclerahh'. 

Mr. (iiLLETT. I have not any opinion clearly on tliat jioint, but 1 am 
very strongly inclined to that ojiiiiioii. But 1 understand Air. Turner to 
say that he thought the class in articulation should he entirely excluded 
from the other class. I think I should agree in that view. 

Mr. Turner. I said I would in the older institutions liave a teacher 
employed who should take the pupils after having been instructed in 
signs two or three years. 

Air. (jtLLETT. I niiderstood you to say after the first year. 

Air. Turner. I did not intend to be very delinite as to time, hut would 
he governed by the progress the pupils had made in knowledge. After 
they can understand signs I would have tliem litted to go into the higher 
class taught by articulation. Their recitations to their teacher should 
be oral; but if there was any dillieulty needing e.xplanation, as otu neu’ 
word, I think signs should he brought into use. 

Ah'. flALLAUDET. I Avould siduidt to the eonferem;e, whether at this 
stage of the discussion on articulation, having spent three, and a half 
hours upon it, and having develojied a very gratify ing degree of nnanimity 
in the general idea, we miglit not very properly come to a vote on these 
two resolutions which I oll'ered this morning, for, designedly I avoided 
committing ourselves to any .sjieeial manner of doing this worlc. It must 
be of necessity a work of experiment to a very great degree. These 
resolntions simply ex])ress what has been cxpre.ssed by every gentleman 
who has spoken. 

The first resolution was then read and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, 1 iiat in tile opinion of this conforeiico, it is tiio tluty of nii institutions for liio 
edncatioii of tin; deaf and dninb to provide adc(pmtc means for iinpartinn; iustiucti-m in articu¬ 
lation and in lip-reiidin<r, to sucti of tiieir pupils as tnay bo abli* to engage rvitb profu in exor¬ 
cises of this nature. 
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Mr. Stone tlien offered the following as the second resolution: 

Ucsulvtd, 1 hat while in our judgment U is dosirabie to give senii-niutes and semi-deaf 
children every facility for retaininjj and improving any power of articulate speecli which they 
may possess, it is not profitable except in very rare cases to attempt to teach congenital 
mutes articulation. 

Mr. Gat.laudut. 1 (luite agree with the resolution. We may experi¬ 
ment with sneh ; hut to attemirt to give all congenital mutes a full course 
of iiistructiou hi articulation, is, lam satisfied, a fruitless expenditure of 
time ami money. 

Mr. (liLiurx’T. AVhat troubles me is the question, how am I to know 
the exceptional cases, and which are the rare cases 

Di'. ]\IiLLiGAN did not think it riglit to force an opinion upon tliis 
body by a majoiity. 

The PiiKSiDENT. Is it forcing an opinion upon tlie conference that 
semi-mutes are proper snlijeets of instruction f 

Mr. Milligan. Tliis is tlie ojiinion tliat is to he forced upon ns—that 
it is not prolitable except in rare ea.scs. 

Afti'r some further suggestions in regard to clmngcs in tlie phraseology 
of the resolution, it was adopted in the form above given. 

The second resolution, oflered by Mr. (lalhuulct, was then adopted as 
the third, as follows: 

Haiilm il, T!mt to attnin success in tliis department of'instruction an added force of instruc¬ 
tors will bo iiecjssary, and tliis conference hereby recomiueuds to boards of directors ol imti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb in this country that speedy measures bo taUou to provide the 
funds needed for tlie prosecution of this work. 

Mr. Stone ofi'ered the following resolution: 

Itr.sohal, That tlie American system of deaf-mute education, as practiced and developed in 
the institutions of this country for tlie last fifty years, commends itself by flio best of all 
tests, tliat of prolonged, careful aud successful experiment, as iu the highest degree adapted to 
relievo the peculiar luisfoituno of the deaf-mute and restore him to the blessings of society. 

Pending the consideration of this resolution conference adjourned to 
Friday morning at 9 o’clock. 

In the evening an exhibition was given by tlie students of the college 
in the ehapol of the institution. 

PiiiuAY Morning, MtnjlB, 1808. 

The eoiil’ercnee was etdled to order tigreeahly to adjournment, and the 
miimtes of yesterday were read by the secretnry and'aiiproved. 

Sir. Talhot. I desire, at the instance of several gentlemen, to move ii 
reconsideration of the vote by which the second resolution yesterday, 
was iidopted. I do so for the purpo.se of moving an amendment. 

The motion to reconsider was iigreed to; and the resolution .was taken 
up for consideration, find the following was olfered as a substitute for the 
hitter piirt of the resolution. 

l!i !<ohc(l, That in our judgment it is not profitable, except in promi.sing cases, discovered 
after lair experiment, to carry congenital mules through a course of instruction iu luticu- 
lulion. 

Dr. Gtdhuidet, of New York, seconded the adoption of the substitute. 

l\Ir. Stgnu. I would rather prefer the old word “ rare,” because I think 
the re.sults sustain us; but if the couferenee is not ready for the “rare,” 
take the “ promising.” 

Tlie substitute was then adopted. 

The coiifereuce thou proceeded to consider the resolution offered yes¬ 
terday by jMr. Stone, to constitute the fourth of the scries, which is as 
follows: 

Tliat the American sy.stem of deaf-mnte education, as practiced and devoioped in the 
institutions iif tliis country for the last fifty years, commends itself by thchest of all tests, that 
of prolonged, careful and successful experiment, as in the highest'degree adapted to relieve 
the peculiar misfortune of the deaf-mute, and restore him to the blossiugs of society. 
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]Ir.Joliiisoii oilcred the iollowiiig aiiieiidiiuMit : 

After the word (ixperiiiiciit iiis(',rt the words, ‘ as the true basis ol 
instriudion and with the additions propo-sed in the foregoinji resolutions. 

Mr. Btonk. 1 would not object very seriously to the unicndineut; but 
inasinueh as the (irstresoluth'm provides for tliis class of persons, l 
not add to it. Tliere is no occasion even seemingly to hud lault with tin* 
systeiu which wo have found to bo so successful. We have ahvays pro¬ 
vided for these two classes of por.soii.s. It seoius to nio the inoililication 
wo have already adopted is only a little more in the same direction. . 1 
should ])refer to have our testimony to the American system stroii”-, dis¬ 
tinct and emphatic, and leave it there. 

ifir. (lALLAUDET. It soeiiis tome that this amendment is aprojicr one. 
It commends itself to my ]ud,n-ment for this reason : it makes tlie last 
resolution entirely consistent with the former resolutions. It is true that 
articulation has received attention in our institutions; but it has never 
received any formal endorsement by any body of ti'achers. And so tar 
as onr recommendation tfoes, it beconu's a ti'atnre, an accomiilishment 
which we desire to add to, and have take a jilace in our system of in¬ 
struction. Therefore, it seems to me it would be proiier for us, in this 
last resolution, endorsing' the American system, to give our view that it 
is the true basis and the right theory. Jhit it smuiis to me, that, to make 
our action consistent, we need to recognize this hirnial admission of the 
latter amendment. 1 hope it will commend itself to the conference. 

Mr. Stone. The last resolution siieaksof the American system simply 
as a basis. Now, it seems to me that our experience and our discussion 
liave shown that our system is more than a basis. There are excep¬ 
tional cases, where it is di'sirable to give some other kind ot instriictioii, 
and inasmuch as we say all we desire to say in ri’gard to articulation in 
the first resolution, we,'should leave it there. We can endorse this sys¬ 
tem without tliis ameudment, and I should prefer to have the resolution 


pass as it stands. ,• x . ..i 

Mr. MiLLiCrAN. I am very anxious to vote the com])lim(mt to tin' 
American system, which has been projiosed by the gentleman Iroin Hart¬ 
ford. 1 am in favor of the adoiition of the amendment also, but I think 
the resolution will lie more easily under.stood if wc leave that oil', and 
also one phrase in the resolution, projiosed by Mr. Stone ; I referto the.se 
words: “in the highest degree.” 1 a.sk thcgi'iitleman trom Hartford it 
he will allow those words to be left out. 

j\lr. MacIntire. The words jirojiosed to bo stricken out contain the 
very substance of the ri'solution, and without them it would Ipive very 
littie force. A comjiarisou is drawn between the method ot iiistriictiou 
Avhich we pr.actice and the system based upon articulation and reading 
from the lips; and the rc'solution as it now stands asserts the ])re-emi- 
nence of the former. The only school in this country of the latter kind 
is the one at Northamiiton, in IMassachusetts. There the use ot 
signs is absolutely iirohibited, and the communication ot instruction is 
made to dejiend ujion articulation. It is claimed by its advocates to be 
a better method. We are charged with practicing an inferior sy.stein. 
They have made no new discovery; both .systems have been practiced in 
Europe for more than a century. The question for us to decide is, which 
is the best ? Is that system which excludes signs altogether, and makes 
instruction depend upon articulation and reading from the lijis, to be 
lireferred to the one we practice, which, while it makes signs a basis ot 
instruction, avails itself of the advantages of articulation ? The claim is 
not that our system isperfect, Imt tlmtthe experience of thelast lifty years 
does prove it to be pre-eminent over that of articulation and in the high- 
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est (logrec efUcient for tlie ednciition of tliis class of persons. Thcrc- 
Ibre 1 am opposed to the amendment su^'gested hj- the gentleman iiom 
VViseonsin. 

Mr. JVIiLLiOAN. Ent if we adopt this re.solntion, we say tliat no othei' 
system which may be followed hereafter can equal the American system. 

itlr. IMaoIntire. No; we .say up to the present time no other system 
has proved itself ecpial, much less superior to it. 

Mr. Milligan. It seems to me tliat it says in regard to the American 
.system that it is pre-eminent over any other system, either of the past 
or in the future. 

Mr. I’EET siigge.stcd that the words “peculiarly adaiitcd” ho .substi¬ 
tuted. 

jVlr. IVIiLLiGAN said he would vote for “peculiarly adapted.” 

Air. i’EET furtlier urged the use of some word like “addition,” so as 
to indicate that this Avas in addition to the previous work of the Ameii- 
can system. When we have done that, he said, we have the most com¬ 
plete system in the world, and wherever an a ttempt is made to overthrow 
onr system wi' can defend it with little fear of being worsted. On this 
basis we can sustain each other in carrying on the education of the deaf 
and dumb; and when an institution is started ivliich proposes to do 
away Avith the American system Ave can imint to the actual success Ave 
have attained in giA'ing the deaf and dumb a knoAvlcdge of the English 
language, and an education in the fundamental princijiles of knoAvledgi! 
ami ask if it can ])romi.sc more, and in this matter of articulation, if that 
is claimed as something better, Ave can say Ave do not regard this as an 
e.ssential, but simply as a. means of expressing knoAvledge otherwi.so 
actpiired. Signs are the basis and the best ba.sis Avhich can be devised, 
but as there are cases in Avhich avc consider that avc can prolitably do it, 
Ave teach articulation too. If any New England State chooses to forego 
the benelits Avhich the American Asylum otfers to her in practically pre¬ 
senting to her a hundred dollars out of its fund lor every pupil she may 
send, Ave Avill not olfer any o])po.sition to her doing so; but Avhen an 
effort is made to seek the support of the public, for schools establi.shed 
upon a dilferent basis from our.s, so far as the system of instruction is 
concerned, Ave Avill take the strong ground that our system is the true 
one, and that anything Avhich can be done or ought to be done in the 
education of the deaf and dumb can be accomplished and shall be accom- 
])lished in connection AA'it^i it. 1 Avould like it if the mover Avonld agree 
to substitute the Avords “Avith the addition jnoposed” for the Avoid “im¬ 
provement.” 

Air. Gillett. I agree Avith some of the remarks of Professor Pect, 
and disagree Avith some. I am not able to see that any State should be 
discouraged in any efforts its citizens may make for the education of 
their deaf and dumb. I think it is a duty that is incumbent on every 
commonwealth to be sati.slied that they Iuia'c the best instruction for their 
deaf-mnti‘s and the be.st in.stitution tlu'y can obtain. Aly iiosition on the 
general ipiestion is this: that the American system had .shoAvn sniierior 
results to any other that had been test('d,and 1 so stated in the eleventh 
report of the Illinois institution. I still belieA'e that to be true. But Avhen 
any other system shall shoAV itself .superior to ours, 1 am ready to adopt 
that system. Ent 1 do not propose to giv’c up the system Ave noAv have 
until a better is offered. Ent Avlien another is shoAvn to be better I aa ill 
adopt it. 

Air. Peet. I Avill adopt that as a. part of my remarks. |Laughter.] 

Air. Stone. We all agree to that, and are ready to adopt the best 
.system. 
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r niKlerstaiid that if “pocnliarly” is' used instead of “in the highest 
d(!g'ree,” tlie I'csohitions will be more acceptable to sonu; gentlemen, lily 
object is to do away with the last proj)osed amendment. We have that 
in the lirst resolution, and I am not in favor of re])eating' it. 

Mr. Fay. The \vord “peenliarly” does not meetmyai)iiroval. There 
are but two systems. If we say ])ecnliarly, which is the other“1 1 

would prefer the words “high degree.” 

Mr. Feet. As I understand, this is only provisional; that is, that 
wo Avill amend an expression and let it down fi'om “th<^ highest (h‘gree” 
providedthe other amendment is not urged. Iftheaniendment is adopted 
1 shall vote against letting it down at all. lint 1 would lilce to static 
why 1 should be in favor of the amendment. It oidy modilics in appear¬ 
ance the lirst resolution, while it enabh^s ns to go before the ])nblic and 
say that there is nothing that will not do for the deaf and dumb. It is 
not necessary to change the system radicially. In other words, our sys¬ 
tem is so good that yon may make additions where it is lU'cessary, and 
we Avill adopt them. It is like this c.ollege building, Avhicdi can have 
additions made to it, and yet be perfect all the Avhile. I don't think 
this articulation is the dome; it is oidy something put on one of the 
towers, to be followed by something else to be put on another by and 
by, as we go on making our system Ixdter. 

I have already been met with this subject. A little sc-hool was started 
in New York by a German who came over at the instance of some Ger¬ 
man Jews. 1 have seen some of the children he has taught; w(i have 
some that he had already started, Avho have biam brought to our insti¬ 
tution, Thei'o Avas ,'i seance of tin*. Medical Socicdy of Now York, to 
Avhich I had the honor of an invitation. It Avas ostensibly to hear the 
reading of a paper by a German physician, of considiwable eminence as 
a surgeon, upon deaf-dumbness. Any one would have snpjtosed that 
this subject Avas to be considered from a medical point of vitev. But 
when the idiysician rose to read, the (piestion, so far as it a])])ertained to 
physicians and surgeons, was entirely ignonid, and this method of teach¬ 
ing by articulation Avas brought forth as something Avomhutid and 
astonishing, and they had there this G<‘rman tc'aeher, Avith some of his 
children, Avho Avere able to do something in the Avay of arti(udation, and 
they gawc a little exhibition. And after the exhibition, one of the jdiysi- 
(iians remarked that 1 Avas ju’esent, and said he desired to put some 
questions. lie did so, and it gave me the ojiportunity of discussing 
very fully the stdjject of <»ur method of iiistruetion and its peculiar 
advantages; and then I Avas able, very fortunately, to add that avo Avere 
already giving this instruction as an accomidislinuMit; that avc emnsid- 
ered it an addition, an important addition; and avc Avere ready to do this 
work or anything else that might be recpiired in the education of the deaf 
and dund). Several of the gentlemen jn-esent remarked this is nothing 
but an accomplishment; it cannot be radical. And one in ijarticidav, 
having in his pocketa copyof theNew Bnglander, containing Mi'. Gallau- 
det’s ai'ticjle detailing the coiudnsions lie had reached aftcu' A’isiting the 
schools abroad, read passages from it contirniing the ])osition 1 had 
assumed, so that Mr. Gallaiidet avus fully represented there acci¬ 
dentally. 

There Avas no lurther discussion, and CA’cry one seemed to leel that 
there Avas no need of further discussion. 1 hail also the further iileasnrc 
of liaAung the Avu'iter ot the jiajier coming to me and saying, “I must 
apologize that I did not invito you to come to hear my iiajicr, for I am 
convinced that you are right.” Therefore, if avc put ourselves on rcimrd, 
that AVC are ready to do everything that is necessary, it is all we should 
do. 
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.Mr. MacTntikd. It is important that wc slionkl put ourselves on 
recoid, not ouly as to wliat we, stand ready to attempt, but also as to 
tlu! estimate we put u])ou tlie system wlueh we have practiced so long, 
and what it is cajiable of effecting. Thorc.solution as it stands, without 
the amendment, in connection with the previous resolutions, it seems to 
me, fully meets the ease. The amendment, if adojited, will convey an 
erroneous impression. It expresses the idea that our system of instriu!- 
tion is radically d(dici('nt, and that, by recent occurrences, Ave have been 
forced to add a difl'ereut system, iind one too, the peculiar advocates of 
which, ill this country at least, wholly repudiate the use of the language 
of signs. Tlie amendment says “with the additions proposed in the fore¬ 
going resolutions.” Those re.solntions do not propose additions to the 
system nor to change the basis of instruction, but they recommend that 
in certain specified cases greater attention be given to articvdatioii, Avhile 
they expressly deny that it is desirable, cxee]»t in rare eases, to attempt 
to instruct in this way congenital mutes. Are we prepared to abandon 
our action and assume new groundt Is it true that oral language is now 
to be introduced for the tir.st time among us as an instrument of instruc¬ 
tion? It will not bo denied that in all the American institutions some 
attention has been given to articulation, not as much as ought t« have 
been given. This Ave admit, and avo have just resolved that Ave Avill con¬ 
tinue this Avork not only with semi-mutes and semi-deaf-mutes, but Avill 
extend its benefits to promising eases of congenital mutes. 

Therefore, I most heartily believe that our system of instruction is 
better adaiited to promote the education of the deaf and dumb than any 
other yet devised; that it is eapalile of doing this in the highest degree, 
not the highest degree possible; but the highest degree yet attained by 
any other system. Entertaining these vicAvs, I cannot agree to the 
amendment,'but hope it Avill be voted down and the original proposition 
adopted. 

Mr. (xAllaudkt. One Avord more before the question is taken 
on the ameudment. I regret to differ from my friend from Indiana. 1 
think tlie first re.solution, if adoped, Avould actually commit this confer¬ 
ence to say, that in our opinion, for the last fifty years, all that could pos¬ 
sibly be done for the education of the deaf and dumb had actually been 
done. Noav, by the action of our conference already consummated, aa’C 
have declared, as a matter of history, that Ave have not ahvays done all 
that Ave could. 

Mr. Stonu. I think not. 

lilr. Gaduaudet. Was it not intended by you to say that it Avas the 
best system ? 

^Ir.' Stone. As a system. 

IMr. Gali.audet. In ray judgment, if the present dcAmlopmeut in 
regard to articulation had come tAventy five years ago, the history of the 
American system Avould have been more creditable. What I Avas going 
to say was, that avc arc regarding our system as the basis. I think it 
Avould be claiming too much to say our system is more than the base. 
Iliimaii AVork is CA’cr progressiA-e; human Avork is ncAmr perfect. God 
alone perfects. Man is constantly striving upAvard and oiiAvard and 
fonvard. And to contend that for the last fifty years our system has 
attained the highest possible success, I think Avould be a mistake. I feel 
that all Ave have done doAVU to the present time is but the basis for future 
effort, Avhich is to go oUAvard for many centuries. We are thinldiig too 
little of the vast extent of time. Our country is noAV; avo jump ipiick; Ave 
go Avith a rush, and avc feel in our enthusiasm that Ave arc doing all that 
human art and skill can devise. That is well; it is a great element of 
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success; but I think wo sliould not lo.se sight of the fact that our work 
ill which wc are engaged is but just begun. When this work shall have 
gone forward for a tliousand years; when our work shall have iiassed 
back into the obscure, uncertain days of ancient history, it will seem far 
from just and right and commendable for us to have adopted such a reso¬ 
lution. 1 feel that our work is to lay the foundations in the broadest 
and longest sense. We arc now aiming to make that foundation good 
and strong and true, so that everything de.sirable may be built njion it. 
And I regard the matter proposed by tin? amendment olVeriid by the 
gentleman from Alabama as the very important thing we should address 
ourselves to. I feel that we should do ourselves far more credit, to con¬ 
sider our work for the last fifty years as the base, and then to say that wi* 
are ready to build u]K) 1 i it anything useful. I think we should consider 
that our building is by no means complete; we are by no means putting 
on the dome; we are still digging in the ground and laying in the heavy 
stones on whicdi the future generations are to build and be far in advance 
of ns; and when, from onr higher and more iierfect sjiheie of existence 
hereafter, we looli: down njion it, we shall womhu’ that we thought we 
had ap])roximated at this time to the conpiletion. 1 think we may 
propejly adopt the amendment and then the resolution. I feel that that 
will be the sentiment which will be lioiiorable to the eonferenee and which 
will stand the record of time. 

Mr. AIaoIntiue. Mr. President, I regret to prolong this discussion, but 
feel comstrained to add a few words in explanation of the jiosition 1 have 
taken on this subject. My position is that the American system for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, based as it is iiiion the use of the lan¬ 
guage of signs, is the best sy.stem tiiat has yet been devised, and tiiat 
the history of it, as practiced in this country for the last 50 years, 
shows it to be such beyond all ((ue.stion; and that it is capable, with 
improveinents made, making, and .susceptible of being made, of clfccting 
the work before us in the highest degree, not “highest degree”pos.sible, 
but in the highest degree attained or attainable by any other .sy.stem of 
Avhich I have any knowledge. I think it was one of the most fortunate 
things for the deaf and dumb of this country that ever happened, that, 
in the inception of the work here, that great and good man, the father 
of the last .si)eaker, was led to ado])t the French system of instruction 
imstead of the one then practiced in Fhiglaml, Scotland, and some i)arts 
of Germany. Both .systems have a common object, the education of the 
deaf atul dumb. The ba.sis of the one is the language of signs, and of 
the other, articulation and reading upon the lips. These ])rocesses of 
instruction have been practiced lor more than a ceiitury in liurope, and 
in this country for half a century. Of their merits the American teacli- 
ers are not wdiolly ignorant. The subject has been as thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed in this country as in any otlier. Tlie thanks of the profession 
and the public are due to tho.se gentlemen who have so ably handled it 
iTi the past, .and especially to the brethren of Hartford for their triumph¬ 
ant defence of our cause beb)rc the legislature of Massachusetts, and 
not less to the president of the college, for his late excellent report on 
foreign .systems of in.struction. But Avhat is the practical (picstion before 
the conference ? At Northampton, in the State of Massaclmsetts, an 
institution has been established for the deaf and dumb, in which signs, 
as an in.strument of instruction, have been wholly repudiated as injurious 
in their tendencies. Ihyecting signs and using articulation is heralded 
abroad over the country as the better method. Why do Ave not give 
uj) signs .and teach articulation ? We meet the que.stion outAvest. Noav 
what answer does the conference giv'e to this assumption ? lir the res- 
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olutions just adopted is an an.swor distinct and to tlie point: that articu¬ 
lation excludes from its benefits a large part of the deal' and dninb ; hut 
tliat our sy.stein embraces all semi-mutes, semi-deaf-mutes, and congen¬ 
ital mutes, and ])rovides for instruction in articulation for all that can be 
profited by it, and the facilities for retaining and improving the jiower of 
siieech in any that may not wholly have lost it. This, in the judgment of 
this conference, is what our sy.stem is ca]>able of doing for the deaf and 
dumb, and we thus commend it to the juiblic, and aiipeal to the expe¬ 
rience of the last fifty years, as this system has been practiced in tliis 
country, to show that it is capable of accoinplishing this great work 
better and in a higher degree than any sy.stem which makes articulation 
a. basis of instruction. 

I agree most heartily in all that my friend, the president of the col¬ 
lege, says in favor of progress, and fully concur in his remark that the 
art of instructing the deaf and dumb is far from being ])erfect, and will 
unite with him and any others in the onwaid march’of improvement to 
the best of my ability. But 1 dilfer from him in the estimate he puts 
upon the cai>abilitics of the American system of instruction. I think it 
has done more and is callable of doing more for the benefit of the deaf 
and dumb than any other system that has yetbeen devised, and believing 
this, 1 think it is eminently imiperfortheconferencetoaffirmitdistinctly, 
as is iiroposed in the resolution offered by Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Gallaudet re-read the resolution so that eacli might understand it; 
and proceeded; “ Fifty years;” there is a iimited period; it has gone, into 
the past, and cannot be changed. 

Mr. MacIntiru. Thus far. 

Mr. Gallaudet. No, sir; there is no “thus far.” It seems to me, if 
I can understand tlie English language, that this resolution takes the 
record of the last fifty years and brings it before us, and points us to the 
view without comparing it with anything in the past or present or in the 
future. It says it is “ in the highest degree adapted to relieve,” &c. 
Now this amendment proposes to make this change, “ as the true basis 
of instruction for the deaf and dumb.” Suppose wo stop there; what 
more can rve say ^ What more have we a right to say ? I would propose 
that we sto]i there, at the words “ deaf and dumb.” What comes after 
has been objected to; and now, if we stop there, wo simply give our 
entire approval, our coinmendatlon of all that has been done, and 
we say that is the basis, that is where we are to build; everything else 
that comes in must come in as an added pillar, an ornamental capital, 
a new wall, a new pediment. Therefore I feel disposed to move an 
amendment to the amendmeut, to strike out all after the words, “ the 
true basis of instruction for the deaf and dumb.”’ The last 1 do not con¬ 
ceive to be of any essential importance to our action. We record orrr 
opinion as to the basis, and we .say it commends itself by the best tests. 
I think that is all Ave can be asked to commit ourselves to, in order to 
stand true to the history of the last half century. 

j\[r. Stone. I have uo wish to irrolong this discussion. This resolution 
has expressed an opinion respecting our work for the last fifty years. Ido 
not agree with the remarks of the president of this iustitntion. AVith 
Avhat do Ave compare it ? It is .simply Avith the past and, Ave are surely 
ready, or ought to be, to take that ground Avith regard to this system of 
instruction. Tlie men who luwe lalwred so faithfully in our profession 
for the last fifty years have done something more tlian lay the basis of 
instruction. That is a very Aveak and tame Avord. Bather, upon a solid 
basis Ave liaAm erected a noble super.structure. You may ha\m a strong 
basis and a rotten superstructure. I do not knoAV Avhat may be in the 
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fiitaro, ])ossiI)ly tli(‘re iiuiy be no deaf and dumb, but I luiv^e little hope 
()!' .sue)) a f^'oldeu ai^e. 1 claim that we have already educated deaf and 
ihuub iu a viu y l>i‘>:li dcp;vec. Our system has already t)i'()(Iuced tlie very 
luylicst res\ilts. No person eau take the repfU'ts of soiiu; of our institii- 
fioos :m(l read the compositioii.s of some of tlios(i who have been educated 
Iheri', and who were eou;i'euital nmtes too, without agreeiu;;’ that if our 
sysi(Mu eau pvodiuui such results, it is perfectly proper to sjjcak of it as 
aehie.viii.u' tlu; hifrhest success. We do not mean it is ])ei'f(*(!t like Ood’s 
woiic. We have shown somethin*;'worthy of beiiie’eallcul more than a 
basis. 1 do not a^ree that adding' on little aeeomplishments is going 
(o reconsti'iictor reiio\ ate this system i’or all tinu*. I do not S])eak tor 
ihc I'utiire; the future may reveal something mor;; noble, sometldiig less 
fidiguiug than our present processes. Our present system allows this 
lu'xiilicatioii, and (U'ery real imiu'ovement. 1 hold to the fact tleat our 
system is the best,that has yet'api)eared. 1 Avi.sh to give; a strong expres- 
siu'u of opinion as to Avliat we have been about in this eouutiy. Oeutle- 
uicu who ha\ e labored iu the ]n'ofcssi«)u for a short time may tallc about 
a basis if th(*y please, Ind I will not admit that 1 have spent tliirty iive 
years working so near tin* ground. J-'or the* last fd'ty years 1 have seen 
notidiigiu all the I'eeordsof deaf-mnte instriietion at all to compare with 
wind we sliow in this ('oiiutry iu lu'iugiug out these, children of misfortime 
upon t he liigliest i)laue of culture. Take the performanee ot last eveidug 
for a specimen. 1 havt* st'cii iioMiiag to eoupiare with it iu articulation ; 
but this is the I'csult of iustrtudiugidiildrc'n into the kuowlculge of language 
by means of signs. It set-ms to nut that(tV(>rymemb(‘rof tliis eonfertince 
who has had exiierieuce can heartily endorse this resolution, in view of 
the results we have attained. Our Muglish or (icrman brethrcui have 
never shown such vt'svdts as we show iu this counti'y. IV^luui our 
Gernmn brethren .'■■how something, or whtui ut Xorthamptoii they show 
somclliiiig better than ours, it may be time to ehauge our views. It may 
l)(‘ eomimratively easy to take cldldreu we have edueat(‘d ami put through 
the dilli(udties of language, and then givetlnun artienlation. Hut ifthe.y 
will begin at the beginning and beat our system I will cheerfully 
acknowledge, it. 

^[r. (llf/LL’I'T, r would like to have the word “ i)raetiee” ehauged. 

tir. PJ';et. I like the ivords “highest degree,” and 1 like the Nvovd“best,” 
and wish to bring them botli iu. 

All'. tiiLLETT. I luive no objection to the word “developed,” Imtl object 
to the manner in Aviiieh we have jiraetieed it. I dill'er with the gentle¬ 
man from Counee.tient, (Mr. Stone,) that the compositions publislied in 
the re[)()rts of the New York institution or of any other institution, or 
the (ivhihition wo had last night, are fair criteria. The young men 
exhibited last evening were all semi-mutes, persons Avhohave heard and 
eau now talk. They have been selected from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Mississiipii river, and are far more exceiiHonal eases than is Aliss Dudley 
to whom Mr. Stone has alluded us such. 1 eaimot vote for the words 
“us practiced,” because we have had—and I say it with sorrow and 
shame—large numbers of ('hihlren who might have been fidly restored to 
soeiidy; and wo have not done it. 

Air. Teet. You have no ]n'oof of that. 

Air. Gjllipi'T. 1 hiivc seen enough to satisfy mo of it this morning. I 
have seen tt lady at this institution Avho speaks a little, and 1 iiupiired 
if vshe had been tangld' artienlation at all, and she said she had not. I 
helieve tliere arc those in my institution that have been sadly negleeteil 
ill this pai'tieiilar. And I eaimot agree that the pruetiee heretofore 
adoiJted shall be similarly continued. If we choose to improve on what 
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WO liavo (loiio, T wisli this coiivontioii to leave the way entirely free for 
all to niak(iaiiy iniprovemeiits that may be found i)ractical)le in the course 
of our further experience. 

On motion of Air. Galhvndot, the confeveneo voted to appoint ‘a eoiu- 
mittee of three, to whom all the resolutions were referred, to bring in 
such re.solutioiis as would c.vpre.s.s the viown generally' concurred in this 
morning’. 

Alessrs.Gallaudet, StoneandMelntirewere appointed as tlie eommittee. 

The eouferenee then listened to the sevamtli paper by liev. W. W. 
Turner, cx-prineipal of the American Asylum, entitled— 

HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 

All the operations of nature are carried on conformably to general 
laws. In otlier words, God has enstann>e(l the law of order on all the. 
works of If is haiids. The xdanets revolve, each on its own axi.s, and idl 
in their respective orbits round a common centre. IMatter in all its 
forms is subjetd to the law of gravitation. Organized matter endued 
with life, whetluM’ vegetable or animal, has its laws of growth, of nutri¬ 
tion, of digestion, of reproduction, whitdv are lixed and ossc’.'itial to tlu', 
continued existence of these organized bodies. It is, liowever, the law 
of reiJrodiK’tiou only that relate.s (lirectly to our .subject. This law extend¬ 
ing through all classes of living beings may be concisely stated thus: 
Lif'c prodnccn like. Individuals of each and every speedes have the power 
of producing germs which, however, fertilized, become at huist beings 
in all important respects sindlar to those which produced them, so that 
the plant or animal of any given species at the present time differs in 
nothing (‘ssential from an individual of the same sj>ecies of a thousand 
years ago. In its application to the human family this law is not eonhned 
to its single species, homo., but extends to the several races which it 
compri.ses'. The ddldren of each race are uinformly found with the 
pecidiarities of their parents, so that those of Oauc.nsian parentage diifer 
from those born of lu'groes in all cases ])recisely as their parents differ 
from each other. This statement presupposes that all the individuals 
included in it exist in their liormal condition, and docs not aiiply to any 
superfluity or detieieucy of parts occasioned by disease or accident. 

it is, however, a well known fact as regards domestic animals that 
certain unusual variations of form or color which sometimes occur among 
their offs])ring may, by a careful selection of others similar, and by a 
continual breeding’ of'like with like, be rendered permanent, so a.s to 
constitute a distinct variety, as in the case of horses, sheep, and swine. 
The same course adopted and imr.sucd in the human race would un- 
doubtedlv lead to the same result. Even as marriages are now arranged 
with little regard to similarity of size, comiilexion, or features, we very 
frequently lind the children bearing a strong resemblance to one or both 
of the parents, some having the comidcxion, the eyes, the hair of the 
mother, and the figure, the features and e.xpression of the father. It is 
generally belit'ved that certain diseases or their germs are transmitted 
from parents to their children, such as insanity, epilepsy, consumption, 
scrofula, rheumatism, Ac. Not that they arc born with these diseases 
actually upon them, but that they inherit certain peculiarities of consti¬ 
tution which predispose them in after life, under the iiiHueuce of excit¬ 
ing causes, to have the disoa.se with which one or both of the parents had 
lumn afflicted. Now, if these coustitutioual teiuleucies and peculiar con¬ 
figuration of external organs are sometimes transmitted by ]iarents to 
their ortsiiring, as they certainly are, may we not reasonably infer that 
the same is true of the iuternal organs? 
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The hearing apparatus, consisting of several ainall hones with tlieir 
connecting ligaments,nuanbrane.s and nerves is a (;oini)li(!ated strnetnie, 
reapdriiig a nice, adjnstnient of its i)art.s in order to tin; proian’ perforin- 
auce, of its a])pn)priate function. A slight deviation from the noi'oial 
])ositioii, size, or ten.sion of any of these parts may he attended with 
im|)erl'ect hearing, while a still further de])artnre in the same direction 
may residt in partial or entire deafness. We will sui)])ose a man to ha ve 
been born with a slightly imperlect arrangement of the ])arts of the in¬ 
ternal ear. He ordinarily hear.s pretty well, but at times, under the, 
inllnence of a severe cold, with dillicnlty. It may be that in old age he 
is quite deaf. Sni)pose liiin to have married a woman with a similar 
conformation of this organ. This defect, it might be expected, would be 
intensified in some of their cliihh'cn to such a dc'gree tlnit one or more 
of them should be congcjutally deaf. Would this l)e any more singular 
than for a man wath large, llabby ears, a hooked or upturiuHl nose, tr» 
have a son with the same, or aggravated ])ecnliarities ? Yet this is no 
uncommon thing. Shall it then be thought strange, if congenital deat- 
mutes intermarry and have children, that they should sometimes trans¬ 
nut tlieir infirmity to those begotten by them I Should we not rather 
exjicct that in conformity with the general law of propagation most of 
their children would be congenitally deaf 1 

Having thus stated and dovidopcd onr theory, without sto])ping to 
consider other supiiosable causes of congenital deafness, as climate, mar¬ 
riage of relatives, accidents to the mother, her mental inqiressions, and 
the like, all of which under certain circumstances and in peculiar cases 
may unfavorably affect the hearing of children previous to their 
birth, we shall now endeavor to show conchisively that our theory is 
sustained by a large amount of facts, carefully selected and arranged, 
the correctness of which cannot be called in question. 

Our first argument in favor of this theory of hereditary deafness is 
based upon a number of eases of deaf children whose father or mother 
was known to be jiartially deaf. We pre.sent a few of these from many 
more whieh might be given. There is in one of the cities of Gonnectient a 
woman who became somewhat disif in early life. The infirmity has in¬ 
creased w'ith her years, until now" at about the, age. of titty she is unable to 
hear what is said by those about her without the lielp of uii ('ar-tnuiip!'t. 
Her only eluid was born so deaf that he has never leariusl to s])eak. 
^lany years ago a young man eaine from JInssaehns,setts ns a pnjtil to 
the Amei'iean asylum so (leaf f’i'oni infaney thathe. conld derive no benelit 
from attemding a common school, tliongh lie. had learned to sjKmk im- 
])crfectly, whose father was nearly as deaf as himsedf. The mollier of a 
family in I^ew Hampshire, partially deaf, had a son born in the. sanu; 
condition, and a hearing daughter wlio hecanie entirely deaf when a year 
old in eonserpienee of a sevcu'c. c(dd in the head. A gentleman who died in 
Couneeti(;nt some years sinee. at an advaneed age was (piite deaf the 
latter ])art of his life. He had one dangliter afilieted in tiie same way, 
and another dangliter wiio gradually lost her hearing so as to prevent 
her joining in the conversation of the family ^Yithont nrtifieinl aid while 
yet a young woman. A graiid-dangliter of his is heeoming dcsif, and a 
great-grand-daughter is a. deaf-mute, having lost her hearing at the age 
of three years hy an attnek of measles. 

A second nrgiuiient in support of our tluiory may he drawn irom 
another class of eases like, the follow-ing, where one child in a family 
lost hearing hy disease after it was known to have been born with per¬ 
fecthearing, and one or more other ehildvcii were born deaf. There was 
a family in Hew Haiiipshiro of seven children, of whom three wore deaf- 
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mutes. The (leafiicss of tlie oltle.st and the youngest was congenital. 
The other lost hearing by .scarh;t feverwhen three years old. In afamily 
ot live children living in Maine, one lost hearing by ulcers in the ears at 
three years of age; another, seven years younger, with two hearing 
(ihildnni lietween them, was born deaf. A man living in IMassachusetts 
has a family of live children, two of whom are deaf-mutes. The oldest- 
ol them was born so, the other lost his hearing by a cold Avhen about 
live years of age, and not long after his speech also. Two sistiu-s in 
Vermont were afilieted with ulcers in their ears, each at about the age of 
nine mouths, and when old enough to ascertain the fact, both were found 
to be entirely deaf. There were hearing children in the family also. 
One of these girls married a congenital deaf-mute, and had live daughters, 
all of whom could hear but the second, and was born deaf. 

A third aigunient for our theory i.s derived from the hict that deaf¬ 
ness c.vists in certain families and is transmitted either in the direct 
line ot descent or in collateral branches, and sometimes in both. There 
was a man in INew Hampshire born deaf whose wife could hear. Their 
two children, a son and a daughter, were born deaf. The son married 
a congenitally deaf girl and had a hearing daughter and a deaf son. 
The deal daughter married a hearing man and had one hearing and two 
deaf sons. One of the latter marrieil a deaf-mute and had four hearing 
children, one ot whom lost lier hearing by measles when two years old. 
There was a great-grandmother in Ma.s.sachusetts who could hear and 
speak, trom whom descended, in several dilbu'ent I’amilies, 1(> deaf-mute 
great-grandchildren. Without citing any more individual cases, let it 
sullice to state that of the 1,700 deaf-mutes who have been received as 
])upils at the American Asylum about 100 have collateral relatives 
(lent and dumb, not counting the correlatives of those enumerated. 
(Juite a number is included among the,so who lostliearing in early child¬ 
hood. How much of deafness there was in the familisis from which these 
pu])ils came may be gathered from tin; following statement: 

In Uo families there were 2 deaf-mutes in each ; in oo I'amilies there 
were ti deaf-mutes in each; in 1-1 families there were, I deaf-mutes in 
each; in 11 families there Avere o deaf-mutes in e:ich; in 1 family then' 
were 0 deat-mutes in each; in 2 families there were 7 deaf-mutes in 
each. 

lioth ])arents of these 228 families could hear and .speak. 

The last and most conclusive argument in support of our theory that 
deafness i'i ht'reditary is derived from the well known fact that parents 
congenitally deaf have frequently had children born like themselves, 
without lu'aring; and the same has been true in many ca.ses when onlv 
one. parent was born deaf. Without relhrring to individual cases (>f 
hereditary deafness which hUAm come under our obserAudioii, we Avill 
give a summary of the facts aa'c luum collected bearing upon the subject 
.somcAvliat in tabular form. ' ‘ ’ 

AVithiu the last 18 years there IniAm been at the American Asylum » 
four large gatherings or conventions of educated deaf-mutes on occasions 
of so much interest as to bring together nearly all living in Kew Ihig 
land and many from other States. The Avhole number of deaf-mutes 
present at these different times, not counting the same ])(‘rson twice 
Avas 740. Each one entered his or her name in the registm'prepared for 
that pur])ose, stating Avhether married or single; whether to a deaf- 
mute or hearing person; Iioav many children in the family; and how 
many of them AA'ere deaf and dumb. From these records, carefully col¬ 
lated aud classihed, AAm luiAm obtained the folloAving results, including 
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every family Avith children, liiwing one or both parents congenital 
(leathnntes and no others. They are as follows: 


4 

u 

Parents. 

No. of 
: Families. 

No. of children. 

Total 

children. 

Deaf. 

Hearing. 

1 

One hearing and one congenitally deaf. 

30 

15 

77 

92 

o ; 

One incidentally and one congenitally deaf.. 

50 

0 

120 

120 

3 

Ilotb congenitally deaf. 

24 

17 

40 ’ 

57 


Total. 

110 

38 

237 

275 


From this it appears that in the 8G families Avith one parent a con- 
g’cidtal deaf-mntc', there Averc 1118 children, of Avhoni ‘2i Avern deal’-mntes, 
or about onc-tenth of the whole. In the 24 families Avith both parents 
congenital deaf-mntes, thews wasre 57 children, of Avhom 17 Avere dcaf- 
mntes, or about one-third of the Avhole; thus making the pro])ortion of 
deaf-mute children, of parents both congenitally deaf, more than three 
times greater than of parents only one of Avhom is congenitally deaf. 

It may be interesting to know Avhat proi)ortion of the fanulies con¬ 
stituted as above had deaf-mute children in them. Arranging them as 
before avo have— 


Class, j 

Parents. 

1 

Families. 

FarnilioH. 

1 

On;) hearine and one congenitally deaf. 

30 

One or more deaf mutes in.. 

. 5 

S 

Ono incidentally and one congenitally deaf.... 

56 

One or more deaf mutes in. 

. 4 



24 


_ Q 




1 


The proportion of families having one congenitally deaf parent Avith 
at least one deaf-mute child is about one-tenth of the Avhole, Avhile the 
pi’oportion of the families having both parents congenitally dtaif Avith a 
deaf-mute child or children is more than one-third of the Avhole. 

We come noAV in conclusion to theapplicationof these classes of facts 
to our theory of propagated deafness. We are unable tt> obtain from 
the records referred to the condition of the parents, the grand jjarents, 
and more remote i)rogenitors of the pupils in the institutions for deaf- 
mutes in regard to their hearing, except in a comi)aratively feAV cases. 
Could Ave ascertain the facits in this direction, aa'c should probably find 
that deafness, partial at least, had been in the family at some time pre- 
A'ious to its more striking develoinnent in utter deafness. It is not 
necessary to our argument to shoAV that the amount of deafness trans¬ 
mitted by the iiarcnts should corresjiond in their children to their OAvn. 
In many iamilies having among their children tAvo ‘or more born deaf, 
Ave have fonnd, as the result of exjicriments made for that purpose, that 
there is (piitc a dilfercnce among them in respect to the extent of deaf¬ 
ness. While one cannot be made to hear the sound of the human voice 
another of the same family can perceive and reprodnee clear, loud 
tones; and theie may be still others Avho can hear perfectly. The same 
is true Avhen either of the jiarents is partially deaf, and when one 
both cannot hear at all; shoAving that the transmission of a slight devi¬ 
ation from the condition of the organs of hearing in the jiarent may 
produce partial deafness in the child; while a still further deviationAviil 
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in one direction result in entire dcafnes.s, and in the other direction in 
perfect hearing. The instance.s above cited do, however, show that 
parents have transmitted this infirmity, that some of their children have 
been born Avith p.artial or entire deafne.ss, and others of them though 
hearing at iirst, yet Avitli organs so near the verge of deafness as to 
readily lajme into it by the further derangement caused by a (a)ld or 
other slight disease. To Avhat other cause can be ascribed the existence 
of so iriuch deafness in lamilies and their collateral branches ? JMany of 
the assigned causes of incidental deafness seem to be altogether inade¬ 
quate, while those given as reasons for congenital deafness are in most 
cases quite unsatistactory. "When certain diseases exist in families, as 
consumption, scrofula, insanity, and the like, it is generally considered 
by medical men that they have been transmitted from parents in most 
cases, or at least the tendency to the di.scasc Avas inherited. Is it not 
equally reasonable to suppose tbat the malady of deafness is inherited 
either in an abnormal or strumous condition of the internal organs of 
hearing, preventing from birth their appropriate fune-tions, or leading 
to the same result by a natural devmlojmient, or by some disease or 
accident in early chihlhood. We are confirmed in this opinion by the 
causes of incidental deafness assigned by the parents of those brought to 
irs for instruction. We learn from the forty-first report of the American 
Asylum that the most frequent cause of incidental deafness Avas, next to 
scarlet-fever, inflammation, or ulcers in the internal ear. Hlany Avere 
made deaf by a fall, or a. blow on the head. Others became deaf in 
infancy by a cold, or lost liearinggraduallyAvithout any apparent cau.se; 
all going to slunv that there existed a predisj)osition to deafness Avhich 
only required a slight disttirbing cause for its full develo])nient. The 
reasons sometimes given by mothers for the congenital deafness of their 
(fliildren, such as a fright, imminent danger, a severe injury, mental 
impression upon seeing a deaf-mute or hearing Ins unnatural utteranees, 
must be regarded rather as a coincidemte tlian a cause of the future 
deafness of the unborn child, c.specially if the same mother, as it often 
happens, should afterwards have another deaf-mute Avithout any similar 
coincidence. 

When Ave consider that fcAv if any of the parents included in the fore¬ 
going tables Avere mutually related before marriage,, or had SAillered 
from poverty or exposure to the unfriendly influences of climate or dis¬ 
ease ; that none of them could Iuva'c been particularly agitated by anxiety 
or dread regarding the deafness of their children before their birth, indess 
perhaps in the case of the healing parents, of Avhich Ave have had no 
intimation, Ave feci confident that no sullicient can.se can be assigned 
for the deafness existing in these families other than that Avhich has 
been already iudii-ated as the result of the hiAV of reproduction. 

There is oncpractieal question groAving out of our subject Avhich officers 
of institutions for the education of deaf-mutes, and especially those at 
the head of the department of instrue-tiou, ought carefully to consider. 
Is it their duty to discourage marriages among the congenitally deaf 
pupils intrusted to their care 1 Should they cmleavor to create among 
them a juiblic sentiment, that in Anew of the. ]irobability of proiiagating 
and increasing the calamity of deafness by such unions they ought uevi'r 
to think of entering the marriage state? AVe luwe purposely left inci¬ 
dental deaf-mutes out of the account, as none of their children, so far 
as AA'o have been able to ascertain, Iuia'C been congenitally deaf. It may 
rarely Inqipen otherAviso, as it does among lumring and speaking persons; 
but certainly such a contingency cannot be regarded as a sufficient reason 
Avhy they should not marry. If a person born deaf marry one Avho Avas 
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not, tlierc is ii probability that tbere may bo a (loaf-mnto among tboir 
children. It a[)pears from the last of tlie foi'ogoing tables that nine out 
ot 8() siudi families had at least one doaf-mnto child, a little more than 
one-tenth ot the whole. The amount of deafness transmittc'd in such 
cases is so small that intcrferoiice can hardly be justified. Ibit if two 
congenitally deaf-mutes intermarry and ha ve children, the jnobability that 
there w ill be congenital deafness among them becomes so great, (iis three 
to live,) that every consideration of philanthropy, aswmll as the interests 
()1 coiigonitally deaf persons themselves, should iiubnu! their teachers and 
friends to urge upon them the impropriety of suc.h interim,irriages. 

At the close of the reading of this ])a|)er Mr. Turner stated that they 
liad kept records at the American as.yhim, showing that the marriages 
fornuHl bet ween the deaf and dumb, as a general thing, have been happy, 
or, as is said, successful; they have suiiported themselves and families 
in comfortable circumstances, and as a general thing fewer of them than 
of any other class have become paupers or criminals. In other w'ords, 
said he, I challenge other classes of society to present as fair a picture 
ol ha|)piness and good order in their families in proportion to their 
number as can be found among the married deaf and dumb. 

The next topic was “initial signs,” the eighth paper, read by Mr. I. L. 
Poet. • 

llefore commencing the reading of the paper Mr. Pect elucidated his 
subject by rendering in signs the poem Avhich appears at the end of his 
paper. 

I 

INITIAL SIGNS. 

When Ave seek to make improvements on a system that has stood the 
test of a round century in the land of its birth, and of a full half century 
on this side ot the Atlantic, it is cA'ident that Ave should be sure that Ave 
do not make rash innovations, and that Avliat avc do should be rather a 
development of principles well established, than an attemiit at progress 
from anewstarting point. If, as we believe, thetrueprinciplesofinstriie- 
tiou have been settled for all time-by the labors of the venerated T)e 
I’Epee and his able successors, our improAmments should Ixi in the Avay of 
development and of perfoction in details, in Avhat is accessory, not tun- 
daniental. . ’ 

For instance, no one doubts that the instruction of the deaf in articu¬ 
lation offers advantages in cases in Avhich there is rational hope of suc¬ 
cess, but as both reason and careful obscrAmtion teach us that the suc¬ 
cessful cases will bo comparatiA ely few, it Avoidd bo a great misfortune 
to the bulk of our pupils, if, in a zeal for this accomplishment, avo should 
ignore that medium of instriudion which a century of e.xjierieiice has 
provetl to bo the natural means of awakeniug the deaf-mute mind, and 
Avhich Ave all know to be an instrument on Avhich, in all cases short of 
idiocy, Ave can rol.y, with far more certainty than on any other, for effect¬ 
ing such a mental and moral de-velopmeut as shall promote the social 
happiness and usefulness of the deaf-mute, and for imparting as much 
of skill in the use of Avritteu language as the capacity of the individual 
and the time of instruction Avill admit. 

Instruction in grammar, by means of our philosophical system of sym¬ 
bolic analysis, which, by the labors of successhm teachers', has already 
reached a degree of perfection hardly admitting further improvement, 
is acknowledged by those Avho have become familiar Avith it to bo one of 
the most valuable of our processes of instruction, but this does not lead 
us to undervalue the imiiortance of the graduated andhriductivc system 
of presenting the dilliculties of language. 
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Thus it is that development and improvement, in one direction, shonld 
be so planned and carried ont a.s nottointerfere with progress in .another 
direction, much less to abandon any valuable acquisition, already made, 
in our zeal for making new ones. 

So, in improving and perfecting the langnage of signs—the trne basis 
of deaf-mute instrnction—we should iiot])ropose to disuse any signs that 
have been well est.ablished and h.ave found gener.al acceptance, but rather, 
as in the case of a spoken l.angn.age, to follow out the analogies which 
have developed themselves, to go .as fa.st as and no faster than we find 
that the deaf-mute mind will accept and assimilate our improvements. 

This acceptance would, in fact, be one answer to the question which 
meets us at the outset: Docs the language of signs, as now used in our 
schools, need any improAmment? Tliis (piestion may be answered by 
answering this other: Is it a i)erfect or nearly perfeet language? The 
best and jnost imiiortant instrument of instrnction we Inum, as jirominent 
in our profession as the plough is in agriculture, is it as good an instru¬ 
ment as it ought to be and can be made to be? 

And here, it seems important to say, that sif/ns as a language should 
be distinguished from pantomime. Pantomime is a sort of acting, of imi¬ 
tating movements, forms and positions, of drawing pictures in the air, 
of simulating the outward manifestations of emotion, which, beyond any 
other mode of narration or description, has to the eye of the imagination 
the force of reality. At the beginning of his education, it may bo said 
to be the oidy means, and, at all times, far the inost ettiective me.'uts of 
securing the attention of the deaf-mute pupil, of impressing a ghmn idea 
on his memory, and of making him take interest and pleasure in his les¬ 
sons. It sluuild, therefore, be cultivated by all instructors who wish, so 
to speak, to inspire the minds of their pupils, .and awaken their dormant 
faculties to pleasant and wholesome life. It is especially usefid in narra¬ 
tion, in description, and in illustration', and the teacher who is a skilfvd 
I)antomimist seldom has any difficulty in .arousing the faculties and sway¬ 
ing the opinions of his class, or in establishing among them a higli intel¬ 
lectual and moral tone. 

When, however, we svieak of the language of signs, we refer especially 
to those colloquial expressions in which thought is transmitted rapidly 
from the hand to the eye, very much as it is in speech from the lips to 
the car, in which argument, explanation, condensed narrative, and fancy 
are pr(;sented in continuous discourse without stopping, except now and 
then for graphic effect, to represent scenes in full, as a painter would 
sketch them on the canvas. 

This language is, of course, ideological, having reference to ideas rather 
than to words. There are sign phrases and a sign order Avhich have 
been gradually introduced and established by use, as <a result of the asso¬ 
ciation of deaf-mutes with each other. In short, it is a language devel¬ 
oped by natural growth. Beginning in an abbreviated pantomime, it 
still retains the characteristic of pantomime, the giving first the princi¬ 
pal idea or figure, and adding the accessories successively. Hence, its 
syntax differs widely from that of most modern languages, approaching 
more nearly to the classic tongues of antiquity, but differing again Avidely 
from these last, in its lack of inflections.* By this langnage the full 
exhibition of ideas to Avhich pantomime is adapted is reduced to the 
smallest compass consistent with clearness, .and a rapidity is attained 

* Ey this is meant that inflections are omitted in practice. Si^rns, as is well known, have 
Ions been in existence, and, when necessary, in use, whereby every grammatical modifica- 
tiou of a word may be expressed. 

7 D D 
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wliicih, on fiitniliiir sul)jc(;ts, Is grc.nter tlian that of speech and approaches 
that of thought itself. 

To translate from this form of expres.sion into written language requires, 
first, a coruprehension of the idea, and then, such an analysis thereof as 
shall enable one to reproduce it in the grammatical enter of words. 
Thought first, and language afterwards, is more eminently the rule in the 
education of the deaf and dumb than with any other class of pu[)il8. 

Whether the sign language, as used in the class room, has what may 
be called a grammatical construction is of ]io consequence, provided it 
is capable of expressing an exact thought in so exact .'i manner that it 
may be accurately reproduced in Avritten words by one Avho understands 
both languages; or, vice vermi, of conveying the ideas expressed in any 
given paragraph of the Englisli language. To give this precision to the 
langnage of signs is one great objt'ct of all efibrts at inq)roving it. 

Yet it is unquestionably also useful to give the language such a flexi¬ 
bility and co])iousness, that it may be used for rendering an hhiglish sen¬ 
tence intelligibly, word for Avord. It has been the practice of the Avriter, 
Avhen explaining U' lesson taken from a text-book, to make the signs in 
the ordi'r of the Avords, dwelling on and analyzing each as it bcicame nec¬ 
essary, and then, to give the Avhole in the ver'mumlar dialect of his pupils, 
just as he would if it Avere a conception of his own mind. The latter pro¬ 
cess secures compreheusiou of the ideas iuA'olved in the sentence as .a 
Avhoh^, the former calls attention to the force of the individual Avords com¬ 
posing it, and to the proper order of their collocation. 

To give .signs in the order of Avords pre-sui)])oses ii sign for each AA'ord. 
Teachers ditferin their jiracticein this particnlar, sonui i)referring to tise 
only ideological signs in an ideological ord(‘r, others confining theimselv'es 
to niaking signs in the ord<‘r of Avords, and otluus still, among whom the 
Avrit(‘r counts himself, using both methods, or either, as couA'enience or 
apparmit necessity may dictate. It is not the ])nri)ose of this pa])er to 
reviAP the old controversy on this subject. The general opinion agrees 
Avith that expressed by Dr. IF. P. Feet,* tluit Avhile the use of signs in 
the order ot Avords is Tiot indis2)ensable, still it olhu's adA untages in the 
hands of a skillful teaclier. But, Avhether Ave favor teaching signs in the 
order of Avords or not, it may be .safely a.ssunu'd that the language of 
signs has not yet attaiiuHl that copiousness Avhich is rtspured to meet all 
the demands made ui)on it in the i»roce.s.ses of instruction. 

This is CA'ident, first, from the fact that both teacher and pupil are 
obliged to sja'll many individual Avords in the course of any extended 
remark's either may inake. 

No doubt the language of signs, as used in our institutions, is capable 
of interpreting, Avith Jiiore or le.ss of <;ircuitdocntion ami illustration, every 
Avord in the Bngli.sh language, cojuous and relined though the latter has 
become by the improvements of many centuries, and notwithstanding 
that the former is of much more recent growth, and has the great disad¬ 
vantage of not possessing a written form. But this method of inter])re- 
tation, Avhen idi^asnotof familiar currency among our2)ni)ils are involA'cd, 
is a rather slow and tedious i)roces.s. Tiiought runs mainly in the chan¬ 
nels of their usual collocpiial dialect. Ideas for Avhich their own language 
affords no ade(piate expre.ssioms, except in tedious circuiulocutions, Avill 
not be readily iq)])rchendcd by them, and hence the Avritten ])hra.ses ex- 
pres.sing .such ideas will be imperfectly comi)rehended, and used stiflly 
and aAvlvAvardly. The greater the juimbcr of signs our ])upils have in col¬ 
loquial use, corresponding to the ordinary generalizations, to the nicer 

*Soe articles by Dr. Feet iu reply to Mr. Jacobs, “American Autials,” vols. x and xi. 
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shades of iiicainng, to the peculiar turns of speech, the more readily, cor¬ 
rectly and idioinatically will they write. 

Tlie colloquial languajfc of signs, as has been intimated, is deficient in 
general terms. In the New York institution, till within a few years, the 
general terms of written language were, for the most i)art, given in 
signs, by .an enumeration of jaarticulars, with a gesture expressiae of 
throwing idl these into one. Thus, pemonal character was expressed, or 
rather defined, as thitdving, feeling, and actiiig right or wrong; religion. 
as thinking and feeling with regard to God; morality, as thinking, act¬ 
ing and feeling right or wrong in reference to men. Other sorts of 
generalization, color, weather, fruit, productions, &c., were equally 
defined by an enumeration of particulars. This practice originated with 
Dc I’Kpee and Sic.ard,* who, however, endeavored to find iii each case a sign 
more or less sinq)le, to express the gmicral idea, but, i)robably, most of 
their general .signs were too complicated to obtain currency among the deaf 
and dumb. When, thirty-five or forty years ago, the views of Degerando 
prevailed among the younger and more active French and American 
teachers, the theory was held that the deaf and dumb .should be led to 
read, write and think, in alphabetic language, directly by mental con¬ 
templation of its written forms, without necessarily associating words 
with any particular signs, and without using any .signs but those they 
were content with in colloquial discour.se. The result was that the more 
intelligent and advanced pupils interwove with their colloquial signs 
many words ^yhich they spelled with their fingers, .and which they seemed 
to adoi)t as signs expressive of general and abstract ideas; but the.se 
words did not, in most case.s, become so familiar, distinct and manageable 
to them as a sinqjle sign would have been, nor did they come into as 
extended use. The t/ign would have become a part of the language w! ich 
the mass of the pupils used out of the .school-room, and when, afterward, 
the rvord was intenqu'eted by the sign, or the sign by the word, it v'ould 
have been indelibly fixed in the understanding amrthe memory. 

Secondly. The deaf and dumb themselves arc constajitly .seeking to 
enlarge their vocabulary of signs, thus showing their sense of its defec¬ 
tiveness, and a desire to remedy it. They are continually inventing 
short signs to express general ideas, and they accept and use, with 
avidity, such signs if convenient and founded on a correct analogy, when 
offered them by their teachers. 

Thirdly. In translating spoken langimge, pari pa.s.sa, it is difficult to 
interpret many of the general pr<q)ositions that abound i 7 i verbal dis¬ 
course, by an enumeration of particulars, and yet keep up with the 
si>eyker. Ey these considerations I think it proved that the language 
of signs needs cidtivation and enlargement, and that the classes of 
ternis in which it has been most deficient arc: 1. Abstract terms; and 
2. Signs expressive of those nice distinctions of me.aniug presented by the 
cliiss of words usually c.alled synonyms, widely different in derivation, it 
is true, but api)roaching .so nearly in signification, that the deaf and 
dund) express them colloquially by the same sign, seldom attending to or 
appreciating their points of dillerence. By giving to these last distinct 
signs, we aid greatly in enabling the pupil to individualize them in his 
own mind, and thus remember their correct use. 

And here it may be observed, once for all, that it is not indispensable 
to the usefulness or acceptability of a sign, that it should be naturally 

"Sicard’s celebr.ated “Theorie de.s Signes” is merely a colloetion of definitions of tbis kind. 
The simple general signs Mr. Clerc brought from Paris were mainly devised by tlie deaf and 
dumb tiiemselves. See Ur. Feet’s Historical Sketch in tile proceedings of the filtli con¬ 
vention. 
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expressive. Provided it is simple in form, violates no prineii)le of analogy, 
and is convenient to remember and make, usage will give it significance, 
as usage gives signilicaiujc to the corresponding words. 

Another principle of evident importance is tliat such signs shoidd 
possess some trait that wonld be an aid to the memory. To this end, 
there is no device superior or even equal to the use of the initial letter 
of the word as i)art of the sign. 

Most of our signs for moral and intellectual ideas, and many for visible 
objects, are founded on analogies so obvious that similar signs are found 
to i)rcvail among dcaf-mntes iti all parts of the world. These signs being 
taken as the radicals, the combination of an initi.al letter, taking care to 
give that enlivening ijrinciple of all signs a suitable expression of the 
countenance, will give us a variety of synonyms corresponding to those 
of verbal language. In this way, witli but little additional burden to 
the memory, our vocabulary of signs may be greatly extended and made 
much more precise. 

It may bo well to add that, according to this system, when a word has 
several different acceptations a single radical sign is given for all, the 
pccidiar turn of thought being hinted at in the manner and in the expres¬ 
sion of countenance gr. Virtue is strength to resist and poiccr to 
effect. Love is desire in some cases, and benevolence in others. 

On the same principle, in the case of a family of words, the members 
of which show such differences of meaning, we use one radical sign, 
joining to it signs for the inflections wliich, in connection with the appro¬ 
priate expression of countenance, shall most nearly suggest the meaning. 
Take, for instance, the family of Avords formed on the Avord distinguish. 
The sign for this Avord is pre.sentcd by making the letter a Avith onediand 
and the letter d Avith the other, placing them together, and then describ¬ 
ing Avith tlie latter about a third of a circle in the air. This sign bears 
an analogy to the radical meaning of the Avord, to separate by marks or 
tokens, Avliile it is sufliciently indeflnite to lend itself, by usage, aided by 
appropriate gesture and expression, to the A\arious significations of the 
verb and of its derivatives, distinct., distinction, distinguished. We dis¬ 
tinguish some things from others by the sight, by the hearing, by the 
touch, by the smell, by the taste, by the judgment, by honor or applause, 
by rewards and even by the reverse. When the Avord means a setting 
gpart for honor or praise, the curve takes a. more ujiward SAveep, and for 
the adjective distinct, the sign for clear is added. I Avill cite from Webster’s 
Dictionary a fcAV illustrations of this family of AVords, for the sake of shoAV- 
ing, by actual illustration, hoAv one radical sign may bo adapted to all 
the different but allied significations of a family of Avords: 

Wo observe a distinction between matter and spirit. 

Maid, women, wives, witliout distinction, fall. 

In classing the qualities of actions, it is necessary to make accurate distinctions. 

No more can you distinguish of a man than of his outward show. 

Homer and Virgil are distinguished us poets, Demosthenes and Cicero ns orators. 

In giving these illustrations, the Avriter has been betrayed into antici- 
jiating a position Avhich Avonltl miturally come later in the presentation 
of this sniiject. He, therefore, turns to the oxemplifictitiou of the signs 
for synonyms, in Avhich several distinct Avords of kindred meaning are 
represented by combinations of different initiid letters Avith one radic.al 
sign. 

The folloAving have help for their radical, the initial being added Avith 
the left hand: aid, assist, advantage, important, support. 

It is not Avithout design that I liav'e introduced together three Avords 
beginning Avith the same letter. The signs you see me make illustrate, 
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on the one liaiid, the prineiple of nsing initial lettera, and on the other 
that of idcologieal viiriations of movement. 

And here I would exidain, that I cannot undertake in the compass of 
this paper, or in the brief time I can lind for its preparation, to give 
descrii)tions of signs. Such descriptions may i)ossibly be given hereafter. 
All I can do now is to give the signs themselves, corrcsi^onding to a 
select number of words. 

The following are founded on law: 

Rule, axiom, maxim, principle, doctrine, dogma, the last two having, 
combined with this radical, the signs for teaching and thinlcing. 

The following have feeling for this radical: 

Morality, religion, character, conscience, honesty, being represented by 
placing the initial letter in a peculiar manner on the heart, the meta¬ 
phorical seat of emotion. 

The following are based upon whole: 

All, complete, entire, perfect. 

The following upon clean: 

Neat, pure, holy. 

The following have figurativeness for their essential: 

Symbol, emblem, type, metaphor, allegory. 

Stay is the root of the following: 

Continue, dwell, reside, abide, state. 

Here it is to be remarked that the sign for the prefix con is made with 
both hands, each forming the letter c. 

Death shows itself as the radix in the following: 

Perish, perishable, perdition, mortal, mortality. 

In this connection it may be proper to observe that prefixes in, im, un, 
&c., are designated by the sign for negative, thus: immortal, imperish¬ 
able, unchangeable. 

On the sign for confess are founded aclnotcledge, own, avotc, that last 
having v for its distinguishing letter. 

On respect, are formed, honor, tcorship, dignity. 

Yield is the radix on which are formed, obey, admit, grant, allotc. 

Obligation gives dtity, debt. 

Class gives ge7ms, species, Ichid, .sort, and by a slight change, .society. 

Around responsibility are grouped authority, blame, fault, 7 nerit. 

Growth gives vegetable, fruit, production, &c. 

Found is the radix on which are formed, foundation, establish, institu¬ 
tion, church. 

Globe gives world, sphere, orb, &,c. 

Strength givesvh'tue, force, power, &c. 

The sash oyer the left shoulder, worn as a badge of high authority, 
gives the various titles, Tciug, queen, prmce, duJee, earl, marquis, count, 
baronet. 

The simple radical tell gives, Avith slight variations the signs for declare, 
celch-atc, proclaim, say and many others. 

Large gives great, big, quantity, bulk, size, &c. 

Dow gives us quality, nature, mode, 7nanner and the like. 

New gives strange,fresh, virgin. 

The .sky, as in most other languages, is the root of heaven, heavenly, 
eelestial, &c. 

Wo will now pass to another class of signs, in which the initial letter 
is made to perform so prominent a part, that it may be regarded as the 
base, as in the old signs of Wednesday and the other days of the week 
for 7catcr, for vanity, for people, and for some of the colors. While to 
many of these the analogy of form or movement gives a peculiar sig- 
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iiifloance, there arc others whose significance is due mainly or wholly to 
usage. 

]\[cfal we express by initting the index finger of the right hand on an 
m formed by the fingers of the left; nnd«ichdh>iV7, by crossing the with 
the index linger. Bilfereiit metiils might be represented on the same 
principle, but as many of them have already fixed signs, it is unneces¬ 
sary to make a change in regard to them. 

Time follows the analogy of the signs for day, year, ainmys, &e., and is 
expressed by the letter t revolving once in a largo circle. The same 
principle is applied to erer, perjmtnal, eternity, &e. 

The sign for war];: is one of our oldest and vaguest general signs. It 
has been variously used for such words as e.vcrf, c.vcrcinc, perform, act, do 
and labor. Under the present sy.stem, work does not constitute the radi¬ 
cal for the expression of these ideas, but the initial letter, moved in an 
exjnessivo way, is made the base. 

The letter i, with the movement of the lever given to it, denotes instru¬ 
ment. 

The letter p made with the right hand starting from the forehead, and 
ploughing under the left hand jihieed horizontally, with the back of it 
up[iermost, gives phUomphy. The movement is ideological—intellect 
making its way below the mere surface of things, and the initial hdter, 
by its peculiar shape, illustrates the eoncei)tion, at the same time that it 
suggests the spelling. 

Noble, yeitcrouK, maynanimous, benevolent, are indicat(‘d by the initial 
letter made with the right hand clapped upon the left breast, and fol¬ 
lowed by a horizontal wave of the hand. An e(pially good, perha])8 
I)referable sign might be made, by substituting for the wave with the 
right hand, aii exi)anding or swelling movement of both liands. 

A combination of the sign for Jiyurative, M ith a p coming upon the 
heart gives poetr!/ and its c(tgnate.s. 

For nation, we are indebted to Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who makes the 
n of the right hand trace a little circle upon the surface of the left hand 
clenched to represent the globe. 

Air, atmo.spliere, and iccather, are formed with their initials in combi¬ 
nation with significant movements. The last two reipure to have the 
initial made with both hands. 

Animal and bca.st are also di.stingui.shcd by their initials. 

Dintiiiyui.sh and its cognates, already given, maj' serve as a type of this 
Avhole class of signs. 

Personal signs, or signs used to dc.signate individuals, Avhich, from their 
great numbers, can no longer represent ])cculiarities, are made Avith 
initials. Some are pure initials, merelyA'ibrated in the air. The greater 
number are made by resting or shifting the initials on or about some 
part of the person. Thus they can be made to distinguish between tAvo 
persons Avhose names bear the same initials, by reference to personal 
aiipearance, dress, oflicc or .station. The sign for Washington is a typo 
of this class. I Avould adAUse that pains be taken, in CA'ery institution, 
to form the signs for uoav pupils by means of the initials of their names 
made on some prominent part of the face or dress. In this Avay, Avhile 
the sign Avill recall the personal appearance, the sign and the name Avill 
mutually suggest each other, and both Avill thus be more easily remem¬ 
bered. In the New York imstitution, Ave have many examples of such 
personal signs. 

The writer think's that AvhateAmr the merits or demerits of this system 
may be, it is alloAvable to him to claim, in a-modified sense, the author¬ 
ship of most of the signs ho has indicated, as Avell as of many others of 
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the like composition. For some years, as teacher of intelligent classes 
of deaf-mutes, he has labored to extend and improve the language of signs 
and has been enthusiastically aided by his pupils. To them he has been 
indebted for many suggestions, and he has never decisively adopted any 
new signs without first testing it by .submitting it to their instinctive 
perceptions of fitness, surer, in such cases, than his own judgment. In 
many instances, he had received valuable aid from their criticisms, and 
has been obliged to try and try again before he could satisfy them. In 
these discussions, signs have been suggested by individual deaf-mutes, 
which have been at once adopted, the sign already given for philosophy 
being one. It may be, that when subjected to a wider criticism, many 
of these signs may give place to others that may be devised, more sig¬ 
nificant or convenient, and hence more useful. It is not the particular 
form of his signs to winch the writer attaches much importance. The 
principle ho has endeavored to describe and illustrate is one which he 
thiidvs valuable, and which he trusts will survive when many of the par¬ 
ticular forms of signs may be forgotten. 

Of the value of the principle he has felt convinced from the fact that 
many of the signs formed on it have been adopted by the pupils of the 
institution with which he is connected, and are there in eomniou collo¬ 
quial use. He has, moreover, tried the experiment of giving to an intelli¬ 
gent deaf-mute, who had not been eonvensant with the individual signs^ 
but to whom he explained the principle, more than 200 consecutive words 
taken from the columns of a dictionary, at a single sitting, and found 
him able to spell the words eoiTCctly from the combination of the ideolog¬ 
ical gesture and initial letter, making only three mistakes. 

He feels justified, therefore, in ollering this principle for improving 
the sign language, with, whatever may be valuable in his own labors in 
carrying it out to his brethren in the lu’ofe.ssion, as his humble contribu¬ 
tion to the advancement of the cause we have met to promote, hoping 
that they will thoroughly test it by experiment. He feels sure that if 
it i)as.ses this ordeal they will adopt it. 

The following little poem, by a well-knomr man of letters of Kew 
York,* has been recited, sign for word, at .some of our public exhibitiojis, 
by a young lady distinguished for si)rightliness and grace, with such 
ifieas'ing ell'ect that it seemed to indicate that what are called systematic 
signs may be so used as to render the thouglits of the poet and orator 
with much of their own significance, while adding now graces appropriate 
to the new medium in which they are rc|>roduccd. It will be observed 
that it contains more than 150 ditferent Avoids, to each of Avhich, Avith its 
intiectiouj if it has any, a distinct sign is giAmn. 

The Avriter Avill repeat it in signs, Avhilc his friend reads the words, for 
the sake of exemplifying some of the points ho has made: 

Scarcely can God’s strange restriction, 

On tlio lip and on tlie ear, 

Ky my mind be deemed aflliction. 

From the sad world comingTiere. 

Wliero I dwell, tho.so clamors mortal. 

Anger, scorn, detraction, woe. 

Through the car's unguarded portal, 

Throng in ceaseless overflow. 

Hero, God sets his unseen angels 
At the gate where earth comes through— 

Naught but Heaven’s most sweet evangels 
Those pure guards let in to you. 


Fitz Hugh Ludlow-. 
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Where I dwell, our thoupli‘;s utirnly 
Have no time to pause and sleep 
Till their step beats tune truly 

W'ith the march that Love doth keep. 

Here, the flyinif thought, unspoken. 

In review floats past the heart, 

Where its sting is gently broken. 

Ere its rapid wings depart. 

God hath blessed you in your losses, 

Silent daughter of his care, 

Lifting many bitter crosses 

From yonr shoulders, which tee bear. 

Though no songs yottr ear are filling 
Such as move us to delight, 

Thoughts unstained by earth are thrilling 
Your soul’s chambers day and night. 

And to think ! to think what glory 
Waits yon in those wondrous peals 
From the harps of prophets hoary 
W hen God’s hand y our sense uuseals I 

The great singers gone before tis 
Wait to flood your virgin ear 
With their unimagined chorus 
As the first sound you shall hear ! 

These same angel guards that cover 
From the world your unjarred sense 
Are God’s harpers, and they hover 
Waiting with your recompense. 

On motion of Mr. Gillett, it was voted that the paper just read be 
refciTod to Ji coininittoc with iiistnictions to ])r(\scnt .i vcsolutioii ii])oii it. 

Messrs.Gillettj Ptilmer, jiud Meliitire were ii])poiiited tis the eoiiiiuitteo. 

The next paper in order wtis one read by Prof. Pratt on 

THE COLLEGE AND ITS RELATIONS TO OUR INSTITUTIONS. 

Tlie freiiertd and growing- interest in the sid))ect of the education of 
the deaf is full of promiso and liope to tliis largo and iiicreasiug class. 
Alreatly tlie tliscussioiis rospeetiiig methods of iiistruetiou liave directed 
attention to their mimhers tind wtints and stimulated to new cll'orts in 
their behalf. 

if we may accept the partial investigations re])orted by the ]\Iassa- 
elinsetts Board of State Gliarities a.s furnishing a safe basis for estimat¬ 
ing the number of deaf-mutes in the United States, there are at the iire- 
seiit time over 115,000. Some present to-day may live to see the time when 
the population of the United States shall ho 100,000,000, and the nuin- 
her ()I deaf-mutes 05,000. It is for us to lay plans broad and eomiire- 
lieiisive to meet the wants of this great nuiiiher. The subject of their 
ediieatioii is one of first importanee. In no country is its importance 
greater than in emr own. The stability of our government depends upon 
tlie diilnsion of knowledge. Onrs is a concern in which every man is 
regarded as an equal ])artner. The vote of an illiterate deaf man weighs 
a.s iniich as that of the mo.st intelligent man in the coiiuminity. The 
edneatioii of every class becomes an ineuiaheiit duty. Whatever can ho 
urged in favor of the eifiication of the ma.sses in general, has peculiar 
force in the advocacy of the necessity of education for the deaf and 
diiiiif); for while by social intereonrse and by tlie ordinary intercliango 
of thought the otherwise uiiedueated musses who can hear and speak 
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niiiy receive knowledge of the curi’ent tliouglit, be informed of the polit¬ 
ical, social, and religioius questions that stir the public mind and call 
for decision and action from every member of society, may listen to the 
arguments ot the most educated and be xtrepared to act their xnirt more 
or less intelligently according to the community.in Avhich they dwell, 
the uneducated deat-niute moves an ignorant sx)ectator, shut out from 
all means of information of the thongdits that stir and the words that 
burn; even in communities of the highe.st advancement incax)able of 
indejtendcnt conclusions or action. 

Admit the necessity of education for the masses, and that almost neces- 
sariljf carries with it the necessity for higher education foi' tliose who 
are to lead x>ublic ox)inion, make discoveries in science, advance new 
thought, elevate the standard and teach the common xit^eple. Hence 
colleges si)ring ux) wherever a regard is x>nid to general education. There 
must be xirofound and scientific culture somewhere, in some xiortion of 
community at least, in order to the xicrxietnity and vitality of even the 
common information of society. There must be a portion more highly 
educated who shall lead on those who arc just beginning their course. 
Some xdace must be provided where this liberal culture can be secured. 
To lu'ovide such a x»lace for the deaf and dumb was the object in the 
establishment ot the National Deaf-mute College. The same arguments 
that Avould be urged for the organization of colleges generally aiixily in 
this case, this being sxiecially adapted to educate the deaf-mute because 
there is no other iirovision for tliem. A large number of youth are found 
in the land capable, as it is believed, of receiving a linished education, 
who cannot avail themselves of the oiiportunities offered so bountifully 
in other colleges, hence this sx)ecial provision for them. This attempt 
involves no new i)rincii)le, marks out for it.self no essentially different 
course of study, advances no radical changes, onlv takes the advanced 
theories of instruction and applies them to a ])urticnlar class. 

The aim of this college may be shown by (‘onsidering the aim of colleges 
generally. As we understand it, collegtss are designed to give a general 
education, classical, literary, and scientific, as comx)rehensive as an edu¬ 
cation can well be wliich is xirotesscdly x>rei)aratory alike for all x>rofessions 
and pursuits. They afford the means of instruction in the branches with 
Avhich it is desirable for young men to have a general acquaintance before 
directing their attention to a particidar course of x)rofessional study such 
as is pursued at the sei)arato schools, law, divinity, and medical. The 
course of study selected is that Avhich is fitted to' train men for all the 
duties and ollices of life, in that general culture Avhich an education in a 
l)rofession presnpi)oses and Avhich a man Avithont a profession x>re emi¬ 
nently requires in order to be a practical man. The great object of a 
collegiate education is to give expansion and balance to all the mental 
poAvers, liberal and comx)rehensive vicAvs, and Avell-adjusted proportions 
of character. In laying the foundation for a thorough education the 
college deems it necessary that all the imxmrtant mental faeidties be 
called into exercise. In the course of study Avhich has pi'cvailed in 
England and the United States regard is paid to the harmonious devel¬ 
opment of all the mental poAvers. Hence mathematics are taught to 
give the art of denionstrative reasoning; physical science and history, 
facts, xu’oeesses ot induction, and A’arieties ot xn’obable CAddenco; ancient 
literature, the hnished models ot taste; English reading, xaoaa'ci's of one’s 
OAVU language; logic and mental x>hilosophy, the art of thinking; rhetoric, 
the art of Avriting; Avritten comx)osition, cox)iousness and accuracy 
of expression; discussions, debates, and declamations, promx>tness, finency, 
and aniniatiou; political science, relations of man to man; lesthetic's, 
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taste niul love of beauty ; ajid moral idiilosopliy and tlieolo"y, the eternal 
interests of man and liis relation to Ids IVIaker. All these branches the 
grt'atest minds in hhighnul and the Uidted Stat(‘s Imve decided to be 
most important for intellectual discipline and development of the resources 
of tins mind. 

The aim is first to give an education which will develop the mind itself, 
irresi)ective for the time being of the uses which may be made of learn¬ 
ing, knowing that if there onlj- be produced within tlie youth the power 
to work, the occasions and the incitements to exercise it will not be 
wanting. The object is to invigorate and disci])linc the ndnd and ])re- 
pare it to grapple with whatever subject may come in its way, and to 
8ear(!h out truth in whatever path of industry its snbsecpient course may 
be; thus to make it a fountain of ])ower and intluence prepared to com¬ 
municate from its abundance to others. 

This education and development is rarely obtained except in colleges 
where it is made the si)ecial end. Few become liberal and finished 
scholars excei)t through such training. The cond)ined wisdom of many 
centuries is in this as the means most in accordance with the haws of the 
mind. In many partic.ulars a sedf-taught man may surpass others; but 
in most he is an untaught man. Particularly is the necessity of such a 
thorough and comprehensiv<‘ i)rocess of training manifest for the deaf 
and dumb, for they are cut off from the ordinary means of self-teaching. 
They need as do other students the quickening influence of association 
with others who are pursuing the siime course of study, and a corps of 
iustriu'tors, each one having his own special branch of study—whose 
nundter shall be large enough to secure variety of intelleidual culture 
and iiicit(!ni(‘nt. They need as do other students the .abrading influcTice 
of college life; friction with other minds, judive and ardent as their own, 
in recitation, in debate, on the play-ground; the training of law and the 
restraint of authority; that excrescences of character may be worn off 
and that they may be prei)ared to choose wisely their life’s work. 

It certaiidy cannot be claimed that tin* deaf-mnte needs systematic and 
thorough training loss for the, d(“velopmeiit of his ])ow(“i‘s than his speak¬ 
ing comj)anion, nor can it be claimed that the education afforded by the 
various St.ate iTistitutions, however good of its kind that may be, is or 
can he equal to that of our beat c,olh\ges. It must be adnutted that the 
deaf-mute in acquiring knowledge labors under special disadvantages, 
is peculiarly dependent u]ton teac-hers, needs A’astly more than others of 
his age general and comprehensive views and knowledge of ])rimary and 
fundaitiental truths, needs to be enlarged and broadmied and grounded 
in princii)les, needs the balance of character which can only come from 
the training of the various powers of the, mind, needs mathematics, 
science, languag(>, philosophy. It must be admitted also that the insti¬ 
tutions in the limited time allowed them can only give the rudiments of 
edu(!ation, in the language of ]\fr. Turn(>r in his paper advocating higher 
education, “only the ability to read and write the ordinary style of letters, 
narratives and conveivsations more, or less correidly, without being able 
to comprelumd the import of elaborate essays on elevated subjects,” and 
even if tln^ time rvere extended, .and the few, two or three; in each institu¬ 
tion, who df'sire and are (aipable of pursuing an advanced course were 
suffered to remain four years beyoml the time norv allowed for the high 
classes as established in some institutions, still that would not, however 
competent might be their teachers, afford them tin; advantages, the 
stimulus and disciplim; of a college. It would substitute at the best a 
good private tutor for a college. While it must be thus admitted that 
the deaf mute needs all the advantages of a liberal education and cannot 
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fipcnre thorn in Mio institution, it i.s also true that he must compete in life 
with those who have had every advantages that the advancement of civi¬ 
lization can atford. Everywhere he must straggle for his place, conscious 
oft times that in mental ability he is the sn])erior of many of Ids fellows 
Avho easily succeed; and such has been the disadvantage heretofore that 
for lavJ: of education most of the best schohars of our schools have been 
thnist into inferior and subordinate positions, simply because their edu¬ 
cation does not qualify them for that which is higher, and because no 
jiieans had been provided by which they could secure the needed qualiti- 
cation. 

Almost every argument that can be used in favor of a college educa¬ 
tion at all can l)c emjdoyed with greater force in favor of such au educa¬ 
tion for the deaf-mute. Does success in life depend upon the degree 
and kind of education^ Eminently so with the deaf-mute. Does the 
])ower of intluencing others dei)end upon the education ? The deaf-inute 
is almost isolated by the deticiencies of his education. Does i)osition 
depend upon education ? There is hardly any j)osition outside of mechani¬ 
cal and physi(;al employment that the mute, as ordinarily trained, is titted 
to fill. Do charaeder, manhood, moral growth, depend upon a Ijroad and 
liberal and comprehensive education? If these questions must be 
answered allirmatively for those who have all the advantages of hearing 
and speech, and all the training and education incident to those, tlien 
how much more for the mute. It cannot be claimed that by Aurtue of his 
deprivation he is so superior that he does not need Avhat is essential for 
others. Colleges are nc^eded for completing the education of others, Avhy 
not for him ? Does he leap at one bound Avithout the intermediate agency 
to the full development of his powers? 

The question may be and often is asked, Avhether the deaf and dumb 
are capable of mastering the studies of a college. By no means all 
are; but no teacher of deaf-mutes doubts that some are. We liaA’e 
always regarded them as i)ossessed of intellectual endoAAnneuts equal to 
those of others, and their defiiacncy to haA'o been deficiency of deA,'clop- 
ment merely. The progress made by them in all schools, in spite of 
their disadvantages, is suflieient proof of their capability. Every teacher 
has be(‘n so (amvinced of this that he has felt regret, as his best juipils 
hav’e left the institution, that their education must stop Avith such 
unfinished and fragmentary attainments. Then the attainments of the 
few Avhose thirst for knoAvlcdgc has afterAvards carried them through all 
the difliculties of a(!quisitiou, through self-help, are suflieient to prove 
the native ability of the mind of the deaf and dumb. The experience of 
the four years since the college Avas inaugurated, A\ hile it has not by any 
means reached the standard Ave have in mind, has been sufficient to con- 
A’ince all aaIio huA^e been faiuiliar Avith its results of poAA-ers Avorthy of 
all the provisions here offered. The course of studies pursued, the 
appreciation of analytical processes; the comprehension of abstract 
and general truths, the examinations sustained, liaA'e cAinced talent to 
Avhich many aa’Iio Iuia’C watched our course can testify. In our judgment 
there need be a sjieidal college for them only because the method of 
teaching them is different from that employed in colleges generally-— 
only because they cannot hear. We AAmuld not have a course special in 
any accommodation to them except as to means, not as to matter or 
thoroughness; Avith perhaps this qualification in the present state of 
the in’e])aratory Avork, that special reference should be ])aid to the careful 
and systematic study of the English language, and of this it is hoped by 
the advancement of the course in the Auirious institutions much shall 
pass aAvay, and that the sole difference betAveeu us and other colleges 
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shall be that wc speak to the eye instead of the car. It is time that 
instrnetors of the deaf and dnnd) shonld themselves get rid of the notion 
and lid the community of the idea that the deaf are a peculiar and sepa¬ 
rate and inferior class—that they are dummies. They are men and women 
peculiar in this, that their minds must be reached through a ditl'erent 
avenue, not that their ndnds are different; peculiar as scholars only that 
their education has stopiicd at such a iioint that they are mere children. 
The notion of former times was that they were incapable of education; 
that has long since bcmi exploded. The institutions of the world have 
proved the practicability of a common education for them. Who shall fix 
a limit between the studies of the academy and the college, and say to 
the deaf-mute, “Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 

The question is aslced, what is the advantage of such an cducaticui as 
is proposed; what can the educated mute do; what lunv spheres of life 
are open to him by means of this training? Onr prime consideration is 
not to qualify students for any [larticular iiosition in life. That is a very 
narrow and low view of education that is calculated in dollars and cents. 
The object here, as in other colleges, is to give an opportunity to those 
who cannot avail themselves of tlie abundant provision made in every 
part of the country—for the fuller development of mentid ])ower. In the 
various Institutions are found minds capable of the highest development, 
conscious of their own needs, and thirsting for an opportunity to gain 
the knowledge and i)ower possesse<l by others. Provision is to be made 
for these so that whatever may be their future i)osition in life, whether 
in the learned professions or not, they maj' be men in the full meaning 
of that term, prei)ared to take the i>art of men in thought, in investiga¬ 
tion, in discov'cry and in action, prepared to exert everywhere the intlu- 
enco of educatecl and well-balanced characters. The object is to furnish 
these the opportunity to stand, as far as may be, in fair competition with 
those now more favonal in the struggles of life, to set aside obstacles 
only partially removed by any less thorough system of education, and to 
give them a chance to show to the world for themselves Avhat they can 
do. They ask no s[K*cial favors, need none, only to bo allowed a fair 
chance in the arena of life. As has been before said of colleges in gen¬ 
eral, the object here is to develop the mind itself, without regard at first 
to the uses which may bo made of learning, knowing that if there be 
]>roduced the power to work, the occasions to exercise it Avill not be want¬ 
ing in a world that is full of work. A habit of thiuking is worth far more 
than a thousand of the thoughts to which the habit might lead—the 
increase of power far moi-e than a multitude of things accomplished by 
the ])owor—a man far more than any position he occui)ies. 

But the students coming hither are from all parts of our country, and 
the number here at any one time is not likely to bo more than four or 
live from each State; it would indicate a marvellous surfeit if the vari¬ 
ous industries and activities of each State did not demand and could not 
absorb the addition of four or five educated deaf men every year. The 
college training does not disqualify for any useful occupation. The course 
of study is not sjiecially adapted to any one class or to any one pursuit 
in life. Those who aim at active employments need the education of col¬ 
lege as w<!ll as those who enter the professions. This is being more and 
more understood and acted ujwu in this country, and those who design 
to become manufacturiu's and agriculturists are seeking the discipline 
and thorough training of the imllege to lit them for their pursuits. The 
range is that which every inlluential person shmdd jiossess. Business 
men are the very ones to reduce the principles of science and philoso])hj" 
to their practical application. They need superior education, large, lib- 
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oral views, solid and ele^omt attaininentsto enable tliein to adorn society 
by tbeir learning, move in intellectnal circlc.s, and to make such applica¬ 
tion of their powers as shall be most honorable to themselves and most 
beneficial to their country and race. The greater the im])idse to action 
the greater the need of wise and skilful guidance. If a man is to engage 
in mcclianical employments lot him be thoroughly taught the principles 
of his art, that he may become an intelligent workman, well versed in 
the laws of nature, and able most eflic.iently to avail himself of her aid. 
If ho is to be an agriculturist, let him not be content to till his land as 
his fathers have done before him, but be enabled, by a skilful applica¬ 
tion of the principles of science, to triumph over the obstacles of nature 
and with more truth than ever “to subdue the earth.” Especially is a 
higher education needed for the deaf-mute, that he may gain those fund¬ 
amental i)rinciples from direct instruction which others find everywhere 
current; be put more nearly upon a level with those who can hear, and 
ac(piire by superior knowledge that influence which his native talent fits 
him to exert, but which he cannot communicate for want of snflicient 
language. For all the ordinary and common employments of life, the 
deaf-mute needs thorough training, such as can come only from the study 
of various branches, that he mayliavc iiosscssion of technical and scien¬ 
tific tci'ins and idiomatic expressions. 

lint our answer is not given in this general way because it is difllcult 
to suggest positions that our graduates will be qualified to fiil, but to 
assert what is common to all such attempts, that onr primary object is 
not to fit for place but to make men. If, however, we turn to consider 
the practical advantages of a collegiate education to those deaf-mutes 
capable of receiving it and to speak of positions that may be open to 
them in future whicli they canuot now fill, I may quote from the pub¬ 
lished statement in our catalogue of 180G written by our president: 

Thu difficulties encountered in the instruction of mutes make it necessary to employ one 
teacher for each 15 or 20 pupils. Three thousand children in school at one time would then 
demand the e.iiestant attention of from 1.50 to 200 instructors. 

To meet the vacancies naturally occurring in this number of teachers by reason of resigna¬ 
tion, removal, or death, an accession of at least 15 vi-ould be required annually, creating a 
demand in the very institutions from which they come for the services oi a large proportion 
of the yearly graduates of the college. 

In reply to the possible question whether a high degree of intellectual culture is an essen¬ 
tial qualification of an instructor of the deof and dumb, it may be stated as the result of an 
experience of 50 years in this country, that while, in wliat may bo termed the infant classes, 
teachers of especial natural fitness may be satisfactorily enqiloyed who have not received the 
benefits of a liberal education, in a majority of the classes success cun only, he attained by 
instructors who have secured the acquisitions and mental discipline afforded in a collegiate 
course of training. 

And it is equallytrue that the efficiency and usefulness ot teachers, even of the elementary 
classes, would be increased were their own grade of attainments raised above its present 
standard. 

No error can be greater, nor more hurtful, wherever it exercises any authority, than the 
sujiposition tliat it is an easy ta.sk to impart the elements of knoteledgc to the deaf and dumb, 
or that their teachers need no otlier qualifications than an acquaintance with the sign lan¬ 
guage, added to those which might suffice for a teacher in a primary school for the lieariug 
and speaking 

The difficulties encountered in opening the darkened and bewildered mind of the deaf-mute 
to the intricacies of written language cannot beadequhtely described in words, and nil who 
fairly consider the subject, having had an insight into the methods necessarily emi)loyed, 
will, it is believed, bo ready to admit that the successful instruction of the deaf and dumb 
takes rank, as an intellectual achievement, with the highest efforts of the human mind. 

The following extracts from the 14th and 15ih annual reports of the directors of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb (18:?2-3) are worthy of consideration in this con¬ 
nection : 

“Wo all know the difficulty of acquiring an unknown tongue. We all know the per 
plexities which obstruct our progress in the endeavor to acquaint ourselves with the Latin 
or the German. And how few among those who can read these and other languages with 
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facility, can write or speak citlier. Yet we have, in the very becinninp, an instrument to 
aid ns wliieh pives us an advantage over the deaf and dumb, like tliat which the mechanical 
powers afford above mere animal strength, directly exerted. This instrument is grammar— 
for grammar is uot peculiar to any individual language, but extends itself in all its essential 
principles over the whole held of artificial communication. In aciiuiring the French or the 
German, we have only to substitute new names and new iuilcctions for others already known. 
We construct a machine of new materials, with certain trivial modifications, upon a model 
heforo our eyes, but the deaf and dumb have yet to learn the principles on which the macliiuo 
was originally comstructed. They have not merely to translate, but to invent. Are not tal¬ 
ents, are not ingenuity and mental discipline necessary in the man whose task is to lead them 
onward In this process of invention? Few pensoiis understand how artificial, how intricate, 
in fact how anomalous arc the combinations of words upon their lips every hour of the day. 
Their kitowledgc of language has been iinpcrccpiihly acrpiired, and tlmy do not reflect that 
this language is a structure which has been growing more complicated since tune began. 
No person, in fact, can bo conversant with the deaf and dumb for any space of time without 
being convinced that to teach them even the elements of language, rerjuircs a greater knowl¬ 
edge of the workings of the human mind, a more philo.sophical acquaintance with the great 
medium of communication, and a more thorough intellectual discipline on the part of the 
instructor than is rccpiired in any other branch of edneation. 

“ Talent and thorough education on the part of their teachers they (the directors) have 
regarded as absolutely csseutbal. In fact, in the education of deaf-mutes, they can hardly 
conceive complete success without these qualifications. The nature of the task, indeed, is 
as widely different from what it may appear to the superficial observer, us order is remote 
from chaotic confusion, or as the certainty of science is exalted above the vagueness of con¬ 
jecture. To him whose business it is to convey to the minds of children, possessing the 
privilege of speech, the rudiments of knowledge, an acquaintance with mental philosophy, 
or a familiarity with metaphysical inquiries, liowevcr de.sirable, is not deemed indispensable. 
And why ? It belongs to him to impart facts, and not principles •, knowledge, and not the 
artificial medium tlirough wliicli the same knowledge is to be made to reappear. It is ea.sy 
to find instructors of the deaf, pos.scssing, to as high a degree of perfection as the deaf them¬ 
selves, the power of communicating to others facts of whatever description, independently 
of sound, while they may still be incompetent to the execution of the task to wbicii they are 
summoned. And the reason is, simply, that this great task consists in teaching, not facts, 
but language; the power of communicating thought through a medium entirely novel, con¬ 
structed ou philosophical principles, out of materials having no peculiar adaptation in nature 
to the purposes which tiicy are made to fulfil. To the instructor of deaf-mutes, therefore, 
the philosophy of language in general is of more consequence than the nomenclature of any 
cue in particular, and the study of mind in its faculties and its operations is essential to 
success.” 

To perform the double office of opening to mutes higher pos.sibilities in the position of 
teacher, and to furnish a reliable source whence the institutions may secure talented and well- 
qualified instructors, is one of the aims of the college! one which would of itself warrant all 
the contemplated expenditure of labor and money. 

Sncce.ssfiil teacliiiig roquire.s a di.scipliiicd iiiiTid, the power of tracing 
effects to a cause, of iiiiikiiigniccdiscriiniiiations, of concentrating atten¬ 
tion tipon a single object, of combining tnith in a system. Shall they 
not, from their own diflicnlties, be able to apprehend more thoronghly 
the diflicnlties of their schohir.s, and adopt means of relief? Educated 
tetfchcrs are needed in the jtrofcs.sion, and the chief nnfitness of the deaf 
and dumb hits been the want of a thorongh edneation. 

Trobitbly the number of po.sitioiis from which they Avill be debarred 
forever on account of deafness i.s much smaller than would at first be 
thought, and if we are to believe the marvels accomplished by the teach¬ 
ing of articuhition claimed for it by its euthu.siastic advmciites, this number 
will hereafter be greatly redutted. If avc excejtt the three professions, 
ministry, Itiw, and medicine, what position retjuiring literttry and scien¬ 
tific education is not oitcn to them? Not to attempt to enumerate but a 
few, they can be editors, authors, clerks, iiccountants, chemists, draughts¬ 
men, designers, architects, engineers, bankers; can hold public oflices, 
like tliiit of recorder of deeds, registers, and notaries jtublic. Almost all 
litertiry and scientific pursuits would be ojicned to them. 

It niiiy seem to many to stiA'or of enthusiasm to anticipate distinctive 
triumjths of genius in the higher education of the deaf, but it is .shadowed 
forth as a possibility, from our exiierieiice and observiitioii, that special 
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rcsiilts imiy flow from tlioir powers of coiicentr.'itiou .ond ability to work 
without iuterruptioii, and from their tlioroiigli study of language. AVitli 
them each step is toilsome, and requires an analysis of language, such 
as many who receive it by acquiescence and daily intercourse with others 
never give. Is it not possible that these who enter into a knowledge of 
language by an abnormal process may discover more of its i)eculiarities 
and structure and philosophy than those who acquire facility of expres¬ 
sion almost unconsciously! A blind mau discovered the method of 
measuring the Avaves of light in the different colors, and we had reason 
to expect that one of our students, now deceased, who Avas deaf from 
infancy, Avould, from his study of the principles of tlie English language, 
hiivc revealed much that Avould have been Amluable to others. And 
then, in the fields of science and careful iiiA'estigation, may Ave not antici¬ 
pate that their poAver to Avork Avithout distraction from surrounding 
objects is to be crowned Avith abundant success? 

It has been objected by an instructor of the deaf and dumb that Ave 
are attempting to educate them out of their sphere. If their sphere is a 
half-educated state, then avc are certainly opcji to the charge of attempt¬ 
ing to educate them out of it. If this objection means that a college 
education Avill tend to lift them up to a position in advance of Avhat the 
class has hitherto held, avo reply that is Avhat Ave hope to do. If it is 
meant that they belong to a pecidiar caste above Avhich they must not 
rise, AA’c reply that there is no safe lodgment for such an idea in all this 
vast country since slavery Avas abolished. It is an idea derogatory to 
maidiood, degrading and blasphemous. It is, Avlierever entertained,' the 
bane of deaf-mute instruction, a noxious thing that must be Avholly 
Tiprootcd before progress can be healthy and vigorous. It Jiiight as Avell 
bo claimed that farmers’ sons ought not to go to college, lest they be 
educated out of their sphere. These deaf-mutes are not ])ariahs, they 
are of us, bone of our bone, of our ctdtiA'ated families, fitted to adorn 
society and honor their Maker, and they should have all the advantage 
that is afforded by the best instruction in the land. Since they are 
deprived of some advantages, conqiensatidn should be made as far as it 
be ill our poAver, and they should be educated for the highest ranks of 
life, and regarded as the eipials of their brothers and sisters; if it Avere 
possible, should be educated side by side Avith their brothers, and have 
the same opportunities. 

Again it is objected that the common education of the institution is 
snilicient, that the mute is thus fitted to secure a livelihood, and that 
is all that can be expected of him. This is cquiA alent to declaring 
the mntc, beitause of his iufirniity, iiiiAvorthy to enjoy the advantages 
bestoAved upon others, niiAvorthy the privilege of mingiing Avith scholars 
as an eipial, uinvorthy the joy of mental acquisition and triumph, unworthy 
the rcliiu'ment and culture of literature and science and art. It is proba¬ 
bly oAcrlooked that this objection holds equally Avell against any advance 
or improvement—the lowest equally Avith the'highest. There'aro many 
stahvart nintes Avho have received no education Avho can by manual labor 
earn their support, therefore, they need no school. 'When Dr. Gallaiidet 
undertook to establish a school for them, how potent an argument it 
AA'ould have been against his A'isionary schemes that they can iilod along 
Avell enough Avithout this expenditure in their behalf, they Avill be deaf 
and dumb after all. So at the establishment of the hig-h classes, the 
same objections might have been urged against any advance in academi¬ 
cal studies. The objection is uinvorthy any intelligent man, uinvorthy 
the age. 

If AVC pass noAV to consider the relations of the college to the various 
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State institutions, we shall find them to be those of mutual dependence 
and co-operation. They are not conflicting or opposed. Each has its own 
proper vvoi'k to do. The one cannot do the worlv of the other. The two 
are not independent of each other, like two different nnuihines, but are 
living members of the same body, and, therefore, the one cannot say to 
the other, “ I have no need of thee.” Of the diflnnilty of the institutions 
attempting to educate the few in the higher branches, let me ipiote from 
Mr. Tnrnei’s paper advocating the high school, read before the second 
convention held in Hartford in 1851, page 24 of the published proceed¬ 
ings : 

In saying we would not be thought to speak disparagingly either of the existing 
in.stitutions for the deaf and dumb, or those who are engaged in teaching them. We know 
that those institutions are, in general, well nianngod. and are answering the important ends 
for which they were established. We also know that those who touch in them are well quali¬ 
fied by their talents, education, and skill to carry forward tbeir pupils to any desirable extent, 
lint until clusse.s of pupils can be kept for a longer time tlmii six years under instruction, 
we shall not expect to see niucb more acconiplisbed than is at present. It is true that the 
time for which pupils arc permitted to remain in these institutions is not limited, and that a 
few do remain seven or eight years. Tlu^ best arrangement is made for the improvement of 
such which can he consistently with more important intcre.sts, and with tlm present organiza¬ 
tion of the schools. But it cannot be expected that ihe whole time of an experienced teacher 
should he devoted to three or four pupils of this description. Nor can they he expected to 
prosecute tlicir studies, even under tho best instructors, with the zeal and success they would 
if they were more favorably situated. They will of necessity feel that they are staying 
beyond tho ordinary term of instruction; that the government and discipline of the institu¬ 
tion are adapted to a difi’erent class of pupils, llaviiig hut few associates of their own 
standing, there will he little of that generous emulation so necessary to successful study. 
Comparing tiiemsclvcs with the multitudes bedow tlicm in atlHinments, with some of whom 
they may perhaps he classed, they will be in danger of becoming proud ot what they know, 
in.stcad of being ainbitiou.s of knowing more. Tlieir jiositiou would be very much like that 
ol a young man who should attempt the acquirement of a college education in one of our 
academies or high schools. His teachers might be competent to aid him, and ho might spend 
in study tho usual time allotted to a college course; hut it would bo little short ot a miracle if 
the result equalled his expectations. The circumstances under which he would labor to acquire 
knowledge arc unfavorable to succcs.s. The atmosphere with which lie would ho suiTouiided 
is uncongenial to healthy action. Ho would lack the stimulus of ardent compoditnrs ot 
college honors and college fame. The deaf-mute who attempts to prosecute his studie.s in 
any of our institutions much beyond Hie range of tlio regular classes will meet with similar 
embarrassments. Wliat ho needs is a school exprc.ssly provided for him and for others in his 
circumstances, a high school for tho deaf and dumb. 

If the institutions are flourisliing tlic collcfie will not langnisli, it 
requires them as its auxiliaries. Every rcasoiuible clfort sliould be put 
forth to improve amt perfect tliem. Too mneb pains can hardly be ex¬ 
pended in sustaining and protecting them. They lie at the foundation 
of the higher education. A defect here extends through all the follow¬ 
ing stages. 

Bad or good habits arc here formed and strengthened. A direction 
is given which determines the de.stiny. It would he of the highest 
advantage could the course in the institutions ho lengthened both by 
establishing in every iustitntion younger classes and beginning with all 
two or three years earlier, and also by forming high classes for the most 
talented, as at Hartford and Ncav York, giving to these latter Bie full 
time of one or more experienced and capable teachers, and adapting the 
course of study for those who design to enter college to the examination 
recpiired for admission there. Three years of preparatory training is 
.needed; the toil of the ascent should there ho ended; the student he so 
trained that he shall he able to use thorough text books, and he already 
I)repared to look out upon a w’ider horizon. It would he desirable to 
secure harmony of action ip this latter division in all the institutions, 
so that the students coming hither to enter any one class might he of 
similar attainments and training; otherwise those of superior preparation 
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must be classed with otlicrs much inferior, and thus the whole standard 
is depressed. If the standard of the institutions is low we must take up 
the work wlime they droj) it; if they advance, as Ave trust tliey will, 
and that rapidly, then the college is enabled to assume sooner the posi¬ 
tion marked out for it, and which will place it fully on the level with the 
best in the land. And we feel assured the college' Avill make full return. 
It Avill enrich the soil from AA'hich it drau's its nutriment. It cannot 
stand alone. It Avill aAvakcn the spirit of education, Avill tend to sj'steni- 
atize courses of instruction, bo the means of establishing high classes, 
excite ambition aniong the pupils, furnish a class of educated teachers 
Avho liaA'e been traineil together, who Avill sympathize Avith and stimulate 
each other, and furnish examples of cultivated and refined young men 
in its graduates Avho Avill return to A'isit their old schools. One student 
who leaves an institution for college Avill induce some of his companions, 
who otherAvise Avould not harm had siiflicieiit ambition to prepare to go 
Avith him, and many others AAdio cannot go will sympathize Avith him in 
his literary spirit. Obvious and lasting is the impetus he may give to. 
the mental character of his former com])anions. He in time becomes 
a teacher in Ids own institution and Avill impart to young minds the 
benefits of his generous culture. From the coiiA’ersations and corre¬ 
spondence and highAims of these scholars there must diverge a quicken¬ 
ing intluence into all parts of the country. Is not this rellex action 
needed by the institutions ? And then their influence upon the Avhole 
class of mutes Avill be very great. They Avill be the leaders and controllers 
of public sentiment Umong them. The effect of the high classes has 
been good upon the mutes from the same institution ; the college AA'ill 
send out an educated class, representatiAms from the various institutions, 
to raise the tone and sentiment through all the communities and society 
of the deaf and dumb. The higher Avill giv'e an impetus to the lower— 
a fire in the attic brings upAvard the air from the basement—and the 
standing of mutes as a class AAdll be materially raised by its examples of 
cuItiAaited and fiidshed scholars. At the inauguration of this college in 
180-1, Hon. James W. Patterson, noAV senator of the United States, then 
professor in Hartmouth College,used these Avords, “Gladly do I welcome 
your institution to the circle of colleges and your faculty to the fellowship 
of scholars devoted to kindred labors.” And Eca". I). E. Goodwin, H. D., 
proA’ost of the Uiflversity of Pennsylvania, Avrote, “As I cannot be Avith 
you in person, I desire to send to the neAV institution on this day of its 
joyfnl birth, or rather of its transformation to a higher form and state of 
being, most cordial greetings and congratulations, not only in my oAvn 
name but in the name of the colleges and the uniAmrsities of the country, 
so far as I may be alloAved to represent their wishes and sentiments.” 
Similar sentiments IniAm been uttered again and again by scholars and 
literary men throughout the country, revealing the recognition of the 
mutes as advancing to a higher plane; as a fellow of the scholars of the 
earth. 

It is fitting that at least one college, out of the hundreds in the land, 
many of them richly endoAved by public appropriation or private charity, 
should bo so conducted that those Avho gain their kuoAvledge through the 
eye should enjoy its benetits. It is fitting that this first college of the 
kind be established in a country like ours. Where a free government 
gives full liberty to the human intellect to expand and operate, education 
should be proportionately liberal and ample. It is fitting that it be hero 
at the ca])ital of the country, under the fostering hand of the representa¬ 
tives of all the States—that a college national in its work should have a 
national location. 

8 D D 
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In concluding, I wisli to be most distinctly understood as disclaiming 
any desire to magnify the work actually accomidislicd by tins college, 
the position it has taken, or tliobigli favor with which it has been received 
by the deaf-mutes, their friends and instructors, and by educated men 
generally. None can feel the deficiences in the actual accomplishment 
more deeply than do we who have seen them from day to day. Our work 
is but just begun, our plans are only in the process of development, our 
buildings, apparatus and other appliances, our corps of instructors are 
not complete, our students are not so fully and uniformly prepared lor 
the course of study as we hope to find .succeeding classes, and up to the 
present time more or less scepticism has existed in the minds of many 
who have not seen us regarding the practicability of the undertaking. 

We would not magnify our work, but we do not hesitate to speak with 
all confidence and joy of the higher education of the deaf and dumb, of 
the necessity and practicability of a college for them, and of the promise— 
to be fulliU’ed, perhaps, under abler and better nien—that is already 
given here. AVe present the college, not because it is now, providentially 
as we believe, under our charge, but because it is a college towards which 
the aspirations of those for whom you labor maybe directed, and where 
your labors may be supplemented and crowned with more abundant 
success. We present not our college, biit your college, the fruitage of 
the American system of teaching the deaf and dund), that to which every 
educator of this class in America may turn with just exultation, as the 
standing proof that whatever may be done by other methods of instruc¬ 
tion, this system of ours can and does educate men. We may challenge 
the Avorld to resist this argument, the practicable development of the 
American system. , 

Gentlemen, we are engaged in one work. Its pecubaritics and dinicul- 
tics are encountered by you, and if those arc entitled to the greatest 
honor who as pioneers meet andtriumidi over the difliculties of discover¬ 
ing, possessing, and subduing new fields, than those who enter in and 
reap rvhere those have sown, then rve shall not be peridexcd in assigning 
the meed of praise to those to whom it is due. 

We must carry forward this good work intrusted to us, in the spirit 
of our Master, who could answer the que.stion, “Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for anotherF “Go and .shew those things which ye do 
hear and sec. The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, and the 
deal hear, and the poor have the gospel jireachcd to themremembering 
that Christianity is diffusive and cipializing; that we that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The above paper was not concluded at the hour of adjournment for 
dinner, and the reading was resumed and closed as the first exercise at 
the opening of the afternoon session at 3 o clock. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

Mr. Gillett, on behalf of the committee to whom was referred the 
resolution on additional initial signs, reported as follows: 

The committco to whom was referred tho paper of I. L. Feet, on “ Initial S!p;ns,” have had 
the same under consideration, and hep; leave to report tho following resoiution: 

Ursolccd, That tho conference has listened to tho reading of Mr. I. L. Feet’s paper on 
“ Initial Signs ” with great pleasure and profit, and recommend its careful consideration to all 
persons who labor for, or are associated with tho deaf and dumb, to tho end that they may 
use their earnest endeavors in bringing this language to tho greatest possible perfection. 
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Dnemin^ the pimciples enunciated in this ptTper as philosophical and susceptible of extensive 
application, and appreciatinj^ the talent, experience, and labor required in its preparation, 
tlie rnernbcrs of the conference hereby tender to Mr. Feet their sincere thanks for this valuable 
and practical contribution to the literature of our pcofessiou. 

PHILIP G. GILLETT, 

W. J. PALMER, 

Committee. 

The resolution reported was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Talbot. I beg leave to offer the following resolution, suggested 
by tlie paper just read by Professor Pratt: 

liesoleetlf 1 hat this conference recommend the establishment of high classes in all the insti¬ 
tutions wliere these do not now exist, at as early a day as practicable. 

Rest)/™/ That we recommend that the course of study in these high classes be as far as 
possible in linnnony witli tlie course required for admission to the National Deaf-mute College, 
that those students who desire it may be prepared for the college classes. 

The President. It .strilres me tliat that might be left to the action of 
the seiiarato institutions throughout the country. Circumstances might 
require tliat the establislimeut of aliigli class should be iiostpoiied, or not 
acted upon immediately. 

Mr. I. L. Peet. The thought has struck mo that as there would be 
considerable expense in the establishment of a high class in an institu¬ 
tion where there might not bo snffleieut numbers to support a teacher of 
a grade that should be employed in the instruction of high class, we 
might modify the resolution so as to suggest that it be tried where it can 
be done satsfaetorily. I can suppose there may be two or three in an 
institution, and yet the principal could not himself And time to prepare 
them, but could send them liere to be prepared for college, as well as to 
send them after being prepared. 

Mr. Turner. Tlie college, if rightly recommended to other institu¬ 
tions, will have a happy effect in stimulating them to a greater effort at 
home. If their pupils may be led to look forward to a higher place of 
usefulness and profit, it may be a means of promoting the very best 
interests of the individual institutions as well as of their pupils them¬ 
selves. 

Ill regard to the benefit of a college course for the deaf and dumb, 
theie can be no more doubt than there is of its usefulness to those who 
can hear and speak. Tlie fact that we advocate the college is no dispar¬ 
agement to other institutions. We should not think it wise for an 
academy to set up a claim that colleges were not necessary because 
academies could carry forward students as far as it was desirable for them 
to go, and that if any of tliein wished to remain for a five or six years’ 
course they could be taught there as well as in a college. There is a 
province in every institution beyond which it cannot successfully operate. 
The primary school must be confined to the first steps in an education; 
the grammar school must take up the course and then the academy. 
Tlie college must take students where the academy leaves them and put 
them through a course of scientific and classical study, and finally the 
students must pass on to the law school, the theological seminary, or the 
medical college, and these institutions must lay the head-stone upon the 
entire educational structure, and thus prepare the young men for future 
fields of usefulness. Division of labor and division of departments each 
doing its own ivork and each advancing tlie student step by step until 
he arrives at the summit, is just as necessary and important in education 
as it is in art or in the mechanical operations. Nobody can doubt it. 
While we advocate the college, we do not detract an iota from the insti¬ 
tutions now established in the country. Most of them, if not all, have 
done their allotted Avork faithfully and well, and they will, I trust, con¬ 
tinue to do that work in all futui'e time, and will raise the deaf and dumb 
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to positions of usefulness and profit in which they may be successful and 
liappy members of society. But there is a work beyond tins which our 
existing schools cannot as successfully accomplish as institutions desiged 
expressly for that scale of perfection, that advanced stage in the process 
of education needed and aspired to by a portion of deaf-mute young men 
which the oflicers of our schools in the dillcrent States should feel willing 
to give up to a college. We do not suppose, however, that this college 
will absorb all collegiate eflbrt for the deaf and dumb of this country for 
all time. We are prepared to expect in the future, that not only the 
United States will have its college, but that Kew York will have one of 
its own, and the States of the west will have theirs also for the students 
of the west. We are prei)ared to expect great things. We all know' that 
the lamented Professor Cary many years ago advanced the idea that 
the first college should be located at tlie national capital, and should 
come under the protection and patronage of the general government, as 
the initiatory college of the United States. And if he were alivm I 
think no one would rejoice more than he to see the image he then had of 
the future institution reflected batik as it is here this day realized. 

In advocating these resolutions I trust I speak the sentiments of all the 
members of this conference when I say that it will be a direct and 
powerful means of stimulating all the students of State institutions to 
a higher and more vigorous clibrt, in the hope that the way may be pre¬ 
pared for them to become members of this institution, and that they may 
hero receive an education w'hich will eminently qualify them for positions 
as teachers in our State institutions and for various oth(',r useful and 
honorable situations iu society. 

Dr. Milligan. There is another reason why I am in favor of these 
resolutions, and that is, that although all of our western institutions are 
not prepared to have high classes, yet avc all expect to have them here¬ 
after. The greatest objection in some, if not in all, is the doubt existing 
in the minds of the directors whether it is advisable or not. An expres¬ 
sion of opinion by this conference would do a great deal to remove that 
doubt and to establish a belief in the desirability of such classes. For 
that reason I am in favor of these resolutions. I hope they will pass 
for the sake of the younger institutions at the west. 

Mr. Paliier. I Avould like to have the resolutions so framed as to 
apply to institutions where it is practicable. It is useless to recommend, 
and i know it is not practicable to establish, high classes in some of our 
institutions. We hope at some time to do so, but in fact there is no 
necessity for it in some institutions at this time. 

Mr. Stone. I ivill say frankly there Avas a time when I had little faith 
in such a course of instruction. My great objection ivas that the standard 
of education proposed to be taken Avould be so low that it would amount 
to little. A name of itself amounts to little. A man is called a professor 
sometimes who brushes shoes as a business; I remember our sweeper 
in college bore the title of “professor’ of dust and ashes. That Avasthe 
view I Avas inclined to take of this enterprise at its inception. Wo pro¬ 
pose to teach in our institution AvhateAmr the deaf and dumb desire to 
learn. But I am convinced that it is much better to advance certain 
students in the Avay here proposed. I am convinced, also, that the 
standard of this college is higher than I had supposed it Avould be. 

Mr. MaoIntibe. I am very much in favor of this resolution. My expe¬ 
rience in Indiana leads me to speak Avith confidence upon the subject. 
In Indiana, Avhen the education of the deaf and dumb Avas commenced 
the condition of common school instruction Avas, I suppose, about as Ioav 
as iu any State in the Union, except, perhaps, in North Carolina. In the 
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education of the deaf and dumb the demand for a thoronjih course of 
instruction was very small indeed. The records of our institution show 
for the first decade of its history the average time spent under instruc¬ 
tion, of over 200 pupils, to be less than three years and a half. A very 
different state of things exists to-day in respect to education generally 
from what was found there 1.5 or 20 years ago. We have a thorough sys¬ 
tem of schools in operation all over the State. We have primary schools 
in the towns, high schools in the cities, and a State university, in all of 
Avhich tuition is entirely free. We have one of the most magnificent 
schools funds of any State in the Union, amounting to $7,000,000, the 
I)roeeeds of Avhich, Avitli the annual tax assessed for the purpose, enables 
ns to maintain the annual sessions of onr scliools more than double the 
length of time formerly done. Our institution has participated in this 
prosperity, and kept pace Avith the improvement in the course of instruc¬ 
tion. To the pupils Ave have dismissed of late years double the amount 
of time and labor has been given, compared A\nth Avhat was asked and 
bestoAvcd formei'ly. 

Wlien the idea of a college for the deaf and dumb was first suggested 
it struck me as not practicable in itself; not that there Avas anything 
in the nature of oirr system of instruction to prevent its being carried out: 
l)ut I feared it Avould fail from a want of students. I judged there would 
not be pupils enough in all theUnitedStatestosupport it. In reference to 
the college I aa^is in about the same state of mind that the friends of the 
deaf and dumb in Connecticut Avere, AAiicn they founded the institution 
at Hartford. They supposed from Avhat they saAv around them that tliere 
Avere only pupils enough in all North America to support one institution, 
and therefore they called it the American Asylum. 

]\Ir. Peet. The American Asylum Avas originally the Connecticut 
Asylum; but after the general goA'ernment gave it a donation of land, 
it was called the American Asylum. 

]\Ir. Turner. It is true, hoAvever, that they thought there were just 
about pupils enough for one institution, and therefore they objected to 
the forming of one in Ncav York. 

Mr. MacIntire. When the idea was first presented to me in a letter 
of the president of this institution it seemed to me almost chimerical to 
attempt it. With this feeling my annu.al report Avas Avritten, Avhich Avas 
published and sent to the other institutions, in Avhich I stated that I 
doubted the practicability of succeeding in the establishment of such a 
college. The time Avhen such an institution for the deaf and dumb would 
be demanded in this country seemed to mo then so far in the future that 
I Avas unable to see it. Three years have passed aAvay since then. I 
have considered the matter more carefully. The enterprise presents 
itself to my mind in a far dilferent light now, and especially since I have 
come here and been priA’ileged to Avitness Avhat I have in the last fcAV 
days. The establishment of a college for the deaf and dumb is an accom- 
l)lished I'act. I therefore say, Avith Mr. Stone, that all my doubts have 
disappeared. I have no doubt at all, not only that the deaf and dumb 
can bo taught to the extent that others can, but also that the country 
will supply students enough to sustain such an institution. 

Closely connected Avith the college is the organization of high classes. 
I fully concur iu the recommendation that sncli classes should be estab¬ 
lished ill all our State institutions at as early a day as practicable; and 
that the course of study in them should be sha])ed, as far as possible, 
with reference to the requirements for entering the regular classes of the 
national institution. I suppose this could not not be carried out at once 
in some of the newer institutions; but even these ought, and I have no 
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(l(iiil)t will, shape their course with reference to the attainment of so 
desinible an object. Inthieneed by the example of some of the older 
institutions, wg made the attempt in our Stale three years ago. Onr 
success has been beyond our expectations. We have a class of 21 stu¬ 
dents, who have conii)letod the primary course of study, and Avho are 
pursuing the study of the higher branches. Therefore 1 think that it is 
eminently proi)er that such a resolution as this should go out from this 
conference. It will have a good cflect, especially on the newer institu¬ 
tions. It will tend to elevate the standard of deaf-mute education, and 
will stimulate to greater exertions in this noble Avork. 

Mr. Palmer. lOvery one who knows anything of the institutions Avith 
us knows Ave cannot establish such institutions as tlui resolution recom¬ 
mends now. I don’t knoAV how the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Macln- 
tire) got his idea of the state of education in North Carolina, uidess ho 
got it Iroiu his residence in lilast Tennessee. I hope he Avill not judge us 
froiii that residence. 

The resolutions AA'cro then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. I. L. Peet. I rise to present .a re.solution Avhich perhaps is of as 
great importance as any that could bo brought before this conference. 
I do it AvitliA'cry great pleasure; for since J luiA'c come here 1 have been 
strengthened in an idea which I had before, that this college Avas per¬ 
forming a great and good Avork; that it Avas, in the ju'csent state of deaf- 
mute education, a national institution. It may not be a nmu'ssity in 
regard to every State in the country. It is possible that in Ncav* York, 
for instance, it avc can retain the right )nen for teachers, if the State is 
sullicicutly liberal, if our property increases so that avc can afford it, aa'o 
may Avork up our high class into a college, and our loAver into high 
classes, as Ave can take our pu]»ils at six ami keep them till they are 1!) 
or 20; for uotAvithstauding Avhat has been advanced in regard to one of 
the eastern States, the State of Ncav York is as liberal as any State in 
this Union in respect to the education of the deaf and dumb. Ncav York 
provides for sending us pui>ilsatthe age of six and for keei)ing them till 
12, and then alloAvs them to continue eight years more, and in some 
eases 11. 

iMr. JoiiN.soN. Alabama has iieA'cr refused me, for the cause of deaf- 
mute instruction. I take tbcm at fiA’c years old, and if I AA ish I can keep 
them till they are 50. I haA'e one 57 uoav. I luiA’e several little orphan 
girls. Thei’e is no limit as to age. 

Mr. Turner. Wlum I first Avent to the American Asylum there came 
a pujiil 50 years ot age, Avho Avas brought to the school by his youngest 
sou. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MacIntire. We can receiA-e children at any age AAOjdea.se. There 
is iiothing in the hiAvs ot the State to limit it; the age of admission is left 
entirely to the discretion of the ollicers of the institution. 

]\lr. Palaier. In our oavu comstitution there is a provision for theeduea- 
tion of the deaf, dumb, and blind in the State Avitbout any limitation as 
regards years or anything. Therefore Ave Avill be even Av’ith Indiana in 
that resiieiit. 

Jlr. MacIntire. We liaAm had such a provision ever since 1852. The 
comstitution of our State, provides as .securely for the education of the 
deaf and dumb as it does for defraying any other of the expemscs of the 
State government. 

Mr. Pe];t. Thc.se remarks only corroborate AA’hat I said in regard to 
the claims Avbicb have been made by another State. 1 do not Avish to 
glorify Ncav York'. I have a great rc.spccl for her; 1 think she is a noble 
State, noble in all her acts and feelings and purposes. And I can claim 
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for lier justly that she has not been outdone by the State for Avhich this 
claim laid been publicly set up. And now, I find tliat other States also 
have as liberal a system as can be conceived. We ought therefore to 
feel great encouragement that these provisions can bo sustaine<l and that 
the education of the deaf and dumb can be carried to the highest limit. 
I do not know what Avill be the result in my State and other States as 
to the amount of education they will succeed in giving wisely and well 
to the deaf-mutes. But I do think this college is a practical success, 
and that it is destined to bo a great blessing to the deaf and dumb, and 
that if it will promise not to get from us our best teachers as soon as we 
have given them a thorough training, I will promise to speak weU of it. 
I did have hard feelings wlien they succeeded in getting the man Avhom 
I had selected I'or my high-class teacher, and I felt that 1 would rather 
the college was not in existence. But still 1 have the same friendship 
for him and for the jiresident of the college who induced him to come 
here that I ever had, and I think I have an increased friendshii), for it 
was ever founded on respect. 

Therefore, while I do not commit our institution to any course, I fraidcly 
say that I shall sustain this college to the best of my ability, and shall 
encourage it in every way; and 1 take great pleasure here in offering to 
the conlerence these resolutions: 

Pesolcd, Tliat this confi-rence does hereby give its hearty approval to the work of the 
National Deaf Mute College, regarding-it us an institution essential to the completion of the 
national system of ucaf-niute education. 

Resolved, That an increase, at an early day, of the number of free State students, now 
authorized by Congress is called for by every consideration of justice and expediency and our 
senators and representatives are hereby requested to make such amendments in the law of 
March !i, ISO', as may secure to the deaf and dumb of the United States equal privileges in 
the college, and the attention of Congress is respectfully directed to the fact that immense 
portions of the national domain have been appropriated for tlie endowment of universities and 
colleges for hearing and speaking youths, in the advantages of which deaf-mutes cannot 
participate; hence, in the judgment of this conference, it is most fitting qnd proper that a 
college for this class of persons—shut out, until recently, from the benefits of collegiate 
education—should bo perfected and maintained on a liberal scale by the national government. 

The resolution was unanimously adoptcil. 

Mr. Miiclutire, of the committee to whom was referred the papers read 
by Dr. Beet, on a course of elementary lessons for the deaf and dumb, 
and the one by Professor Brock, on a better method for beginners, made 
a report: 

That there wore valuable suggestions of great practical utility to teachers of this class of 
persons in those papers, and that the greatest progress will be secured by such a union of 
the two methods suggested in those papers as shall give the pupils an early and practieal 
use of the English language, and interest and variety to their daily lessons. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Giillaudet, from the committee to whom was referred the resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Stone, Avith tlie several proposed amendments, reported the 
following resolution, Avhich Avas regfirded as embodying the essential 
portions of all the amendments, and Avliich the committee recommended 
to be placed as the first in the series of resolutions: 

Resolved, That the American system of deaf-mute education, as practiced and developed in 
the institutions of tliis country for the la.st 50 years, commends itself by the best of all tests, 
that of prolonged, careful, aud successful experiment, as in a pre-eminent degree adapted to 
relievo the peculiar misfortune of deaf-mutes as a class, and restore them to the blessings of 
society. 

Mr. Gallaudet. I Avotdd very briefly call attention to the effect of 
this resolution. It alloAvs us to recognize the claims of all those persons 
Avho iiuiy receive benefit from instruction in articulation. We speak of 
them in a class, including all Avho come under the division of deaf-mutes, 
aud therefore avo are entirely safe, Avhen avo speak of this class of persons, 
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that tlio systoin has succeetlod better than any other system Avith Avhich 
Avo ha\'e been acquainted. That for a jxu'tion some otlier system may 
be, better, avc do not deny, but avc speak of tlic mass. Then its ap]>liea- 
tion is to tlie relieA'ing' of the peculiar misfortune of the deaf and dumb, 
and AVC say AA’e ludicA’c this is done in a i)re-eminent dejiree. 

Mr. Turner moved the adoption of the resolution, and the recommen¬ 
dation of tli(A committee as to tlie order of the resolutions. 

Dr. Mii.LiaAN. 1 have the same objection to the resolution Avhich I had 
to the residutiou this morning. There is the word “pre-eminent” still in 
tluA lAASolution. 

Mr. I huAm the feeling that Dr. Milligan has a perfect right to 

have an obJe(!tion. I Avould prefer that avc should be unanimous; but if 
Ave are not, 1 call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays Avere ortlcred unanimously, and being taken resulted 
as follows: 

Yeas —W. W. Turner, 0. Stone, H. P. Peet, I. L. Peet, G. O. Pav, 
T. Macintire, AV. D. Kerr, E. M. Kerr, E. M. Gallaudet, W. J. Palmer, 
Bim.j. Talbot, W. O. Connor, E. L. Bangs, J. II. Johnson. 

l^AYS—I*. G. Gillett, 11. W. Milligan. 

The resolution Avas accordingly adopted. 

iMr. Bangs olfered the following resolution, saying that ho presented 
it merely to elicit the opinion of the conferences 

Ihsidcei, Tlmt tlvo best interests of institutions for the ednention of tbodenf nnil dumb will 
bo jironiut 'd by intruslinsr tlio iiistriictiou of classes after the tbird jear to the liberally cdu- 
catetl bearing ainl speaking male teachers. 

IMr. MacIntike. I do hope that resolution Avill not be sprung upon us 
now. It will be more proper to be considered among the dilferent insti¬ 
tutions themselves. There is great diversity of opinion among boards 
of trustees, and it can be settled better by local opinions than by the 
vote of this conference. 

Mr. Peet. One of the strongest .arguments in fiiA’or of this college is 
that it raises np a class of educated deaf-mutes; and 1 Avish to say that 
for no class of men have I a greater respect than for a skilful deaf-mute 
teacher. They may carry their pupils to the scAXUith or eighth year, 
better than some educated men Avho do not knoAV how to teach can do 
it. Mr. Tilliughast, Avho is a graduate, is teaching a high class in our 
institution, and it is almost impossible to find a man Avho can teach an 
advanced class better than he can. AVhile avc should try to get as good 
hearing and speaking teachers as aax can, I think avc should not limit a 
prim-ipal to the exact position to Avhich he Avould assign a teacher. I 
should be very sorry to be limited by .any such resolution myself. 

l\[r. Bangs. My object in oR'ering the rc.solution is accomplished. It 
matters not whether it is adopted or put on record. I simply desired to 
have an ex])ression of opinion. 

Mr. Stone. I yield to no one in respect for deaf and dumb teachers; 
but I am sorry to have any comparison made. I think it is unnecessary. 
I do not belicA o a man is a better teacher because he is deaf and dumb, 
.y ether a man is a good teacher of the deaf and dumb or not dei)ends on 
ids p(!culiar qualifications, and his education. In my judgment, a deaf and 
dumb t(aicher is not as good, llis disability aflects him in this direction. 

Mr. Peet. The habit of thought of a deaf and dumb man may fit him 
better for his Avork. The hearing man .sometimes fails in that particular. 
The more avc can put ourselves in a condition like the deaf-mutes, the 
more nearly avc come in contact Avith their minds. 

Mr. Stone. I agree that some de.af-mutcs can teach better than some 
speaking gentlemen, but I do not believe that their Avant of poAver to 
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Rpcrtk iiiul hear adds to their ability to teach Avell. The loss of hearing 
IS a disability. Tliose who become accomplished as teachers do not do 
so because tliey are deaf and dumb, but in s])ite of it. 

Mr. E. jVr. (Iallaudet. I trust the resolution may not bo withdrawn. 
1 regard tliis little discussion as of importance, ami I desire to say one 
tvoid in reference to the resolution, because it affects our own institution, 
i shoidd be sorry to have such a resolution adoi)ted by the conference, 
or by any meeting of instructors of the deaf and dumb, lor my practice 
has been (piite in lavor of employing the deaf and dumb as instructors, 
and giving them every position of respect and emolument to which they 
are entitled. Wo have one who is generally termed a semi-mute, for 
whom we have a very high respect; I refer to Mr. Denison. lie tills the 
position ot senior instructor in the primary department in our institution. 
He has carried ])U]iils through a course of seven years with great credit, 
and has received the degree of master of arts in Hew York, and of bach¬ 
elor of philosoi)hy from the Columbian College in this District. I should 
bo sorry to liave a resolution adopted which would reflect on a gentleman 
so well qualified to teach. Mr. Ballard, a congenital deaf-mute, is as well 
qualifie(l to teach as any one in the profession, lie received the benefits 
ot the high class at Ilartford; he entered our eollege at its ot^ening, and 
went through its scientific course and graduated with the degree of bach¬ 
elor of science. On his account, therefore, I should regret the passage 
of this resolution. I thiidc our Avhole discussion has been in favor of 
mising to and continuing every deaf-mute in as high a position as he can 

Mr. Bangs. I yield to no one in my wishes to elevate the deaf and 
dumb. I desired to got the views of the conference. My board have 
wished me to got hearing and speaking teachers, and in all honesty I 
desired an ex])ression of opinion, for our boards may need enlightenment 
on this subject. 1 am willing to withdraw the resolution, having accom- 
pli.shed my object in offering it. 

Mr. txALLAUDET. I trust that the gentleman will submit a resolution 
that teachers of the highest qualifications should be emidoyed for the 
d(!af and dumb. He may put it in such shape as he plcak^s, in that 
resiiect, and I will assist him. 

Mr. Bangs. Ho one has doubted that we desired teachers of the high¬ 
est qu.alifications; therefore I do not see any reason for a resolution of 
that kind, I wish to withdraw the resolution, and let the discussion be 
informal. 

On motion by Jlr. Fay the resolution was laid on the table. 

The next exercise was the reading of a paper by Mr. Palmer on 

THE MECHANICAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

During the ]iast year a greater interest has been awakened in the cause 
of deaf-mute instruction in this country than at any previous period. 
The system of intellectual instruction pursued liy the fathers of our pro¬ 
fession, those who have devoted their lives to devising the best method 
of imiiarting knowledge to this unfortunate class, has been attacked and 
other plans and systems recommended by those ivlio have had but limited, 
if any, actual experience in the education of the deaf and dumb. 

In the controversy which has been recently carried on, only the sub¬ 
jects of intellectual education and improvement of the deaf and dumb 
have been considered, and one might be led to suppose that our chief 
object was to make aecomi)lished scholars, without suflieient regard to the 
future welfare of those intrusted to our charge. 'When we consider the 
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fact tliat a A^ory large proportion of tho pupils admitted into ouv institu¬ 
tion are ])oor and have no ineans of obtaining a livelihood after com¬ 
pleting their education, should we not give more attention to the consid¬ 
eration of the question, how they shall be taught to use praetieally in 
after life the knowledge they have acquired during their connection Avith 
an institution'? 

While we think that this subject has not received that attention to 
which it Avas entitled, yet it has not altogether been neglected. It has 
roceiA'cd some attention in tho annual reiAorts of most of our institutions. 
The veiun-able ex-])rincii)al of the Ncav York Institution for the Iteaf and 
Dumb, in his last report previous to his resignation of that inqxjrtant 
position Avhich he had so ably tilled for many years, in alluding to a 
report of the examination of the high class, says: 

Wc cannot roail the report of tlie great advances in all tlie Innnelics of a good education, 
including in soin(3 cases ancient and tnodern lungiingcs, made by tbe members of this class, 
rvitbout a painful degree of solicitude for tlicir future. The range of remunerative occupa¬ 
tions for wliieli education is required, open to a deaf-mute, is restricted, and tbose situations 
for wbii h they are best qualined are beset with a crowd of bearing and speaking comjtetitors. 

After alluding to the tact that some of his former pupils hail oiitained 
clerkships in the itublic service, and tho dilliciilty they generiilly have of 
obtaining positions for Avhich they are qimlilied, on account of their 
uiability to hear and siieak, be says further: 

I look forward to tbo time so long hoped for when wo sbivll have tho means of addirrg to our 
very restricted clioico of trades, tlmso more attractive to deaf-mutes of sipterior talents and 
mental cultivation, suc.li as printing, drawing and wood engraving, all of wbieli wo have 
tried in former years witli encouraging results, though on a sjnall scale. 

An examination of tho iiractical AA’orking of most institutions for tho 
deaf and dumb in tho United States gi\'es evidence that the attention 
has not been paid to their industrial training Avhich its importance to their 
future Avelfarc denmnds. Tho difference betAveen tho amount appro¬ 
priated for their intellectual and mechanical training .shoAvs clearly tho 
importance attached to each respectively, and proves the necessity ot 
some change in onr present system. Wo should not, as heretofore, so 
greatly undervalue the mechanical instruction of the deaf and dumb in 
comparison Avith the care bestoAved on their intcllectnal culture and 
advancement. 

Fully admitting the prime importance of a good solid English education 
to every deaf mute capable of acipdring it, avc can see no just reason Avhy 
their practical training should not be fostered and encouraged in a degreo 
commensurate Avith its imjtortanco in enabling them, instead of being a 
burden to their families and friends, to become selfreliant and valuable 
citizens. 

Mr. Jacobs, principal of the Kentucky Institution for tho Deaf and 
Dumb, Avho has siient almost a half century in tho instruction of deaf 
mutexs, in a recent rei)ort, says: “Intellectual education, Avhether of deaf 
mutes or of speaking persons, unless accompanied Avith industrial train¬ 
ing and (]ualilication to obtain a liAmlihood, is not a benefaction.” It this 
be true—and avc think the iissertion cannot be successfully coiitradicted— 
do not Ave assume a great responsibility if Ave devA’lop the intidleciual 
faculties of those committed to our charge, thus emancipating them from 
mental darkness, and neglect to make the education Ave luu'e imparted a 
source of lasting good? 

As before remarked, a A'ory large proportion of the pupils in our insti¬ 
tutions are from the humbler Avalks of life, and are supported by the 
State during the period of their education. After their education is 
completed, their only reliance for self-support and indei)cndeuco Avill be 
the trades or occupations taught them Avhile at school. They cannot 
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enter any of the learned professions, and in only a few instances do 
they develop and cultivate sutlicient talent for the fine arts to enable 
them to enj^age in painting, drawing, engraving or kindred pursuits as 
a means of support. There are many, also, whose capaeity for acquiring 
an education is extremely limited, but who evince considerable mechani¬ 
cal talent. AVith these it is very important that they should be instructed 
ill some useful handicraft which Avill prepare them for the struggle of 
life. Indeed, we think that in .such cases it is eminently wise and proper 
that the larger portion of their time should be devoted to receiving 
mechanical instruction. Infact,theimportauceto every pupil ofobtaining 
a knowledge of some good trade cannot be overestimated. 

Competent instructors should be secured, and a certain portion of 
time allotted each day to mechanical instruction. If this is neglected 
during the period of their education, it has been found that very few 
persons are willing to undertake their instruction in mechanical or other 
pursuits, owing to the difiieulty of communicating with them. It may 
be said that the time which could be devoted to their mechanical instruc¬ 
tion during the period of their connection with an institution is too 
limited to enable them to learn any trade; but experience has shown 
that those Avho, after their education is completed, apply themselves 
diligently to the trade they have learned, always earn a eomi)eteut 
livelihood. 

AVe are satisfied, from our own as well as from the experience of others, 
that if the deaf and dumb are properly instructed in mechanical pur¬ 
suits, as largo a proportion will succeed in after life as among the same 
number of speaking persons, taken promiscuously from the population. 

The question is sometimes asked, can deaf-mutes acquire a trade as 
easily as s])caking persons"? The following extract from an article in 
relation to the deaf and dumb, recently published in the “ English Cyclo¬ 
pedia,” fully answers this question: 

“ One institution for the deaf and dumb made the following inquiries 
ill relation to former pupils: 

“ 1. In what occnjiation has A. B. been engaged since he left school 1 

“1?. Is it foundthat helms acquiredthat business with the samefacility, 
or nearly so, as those Avho hear and speak ? 

“ In response it was found that 174 boys had been put to the fol¬ 
lowing trades; 22 shoemaker.s, boot-closers, cordwainers; 28 laborers 
or farm servants; 10 tailors; 12 employed in mills, factories, and cloth¬ 
ing taades; 10 cutlery and Sheflields; 0 joiners, cabinet-makers, carvmrs, 
turners, French polishers; 8 letter-press printers or compo.sitors; 8 
engravers or wood-engravers; 7 engineers, mechanics, moulders, pattern¬ 
makers; T) farmers; 4 lithographers or lithographic printers; 4 pattern- 
designers ; 4 quarrymen; 3 book-binders; 3 gardeners; 2 clerks; 2 
painters and decorators; 2 bakers; 2 artists; 2 nail-makers; 11 at sun¬ 
dry occujiations, viz: 1 assistant at institution; 1 stenciller; 1 hawker; 
1 brick-maker; 1 modeller; 1 type-founder; 1 collier; 1 miller; 1 
wat(!h-maker; 1 porter; 1 hair-dresser. 

“ The next imi)ortant object was to ascertain the facility with which 
the pupils who had been put to trades acquired them, in conqiarison 
with young pco])]e not deaf and dumb. Of 132 boys it is found that 81) 
accpiired their business as well as others, 28 nearly as well as others, 9 
more readily than those not deaf and dumb, and 10 not so Avell as those 
who hear and speak; 5 cases are doubtful. 

“ A conclusion very favorable to the pupils may therefore be formed; 
they are, to say the least, equal to young people endowed Avith all their 
faculties. * * # * And it must be borne in mind that in nearly all 
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cases tliese children ■were under the disadvantages (referred to by their 
einploycns) of a.ssociatinf; with parties not accnstoined to tlie deaf and 
dumb, wlio found it diflieidt to ex])lain their precise nieaiun{;, or give 
directions -with any accuracy. On the other hand, several of the 
eniidoyers are so thoroughly satisfied that they express their willingness 
to take other pnjiils I'rom the institution. Enough has been ascertained 
Avith regard to the facility of the pupils in acipuring trades, to force 
this eonclusion niion the public mind, namely: ‘ That the deaf and dumb 
as a bnd;iMeqnire trades quite as well as those who hear and speakP’’ 

The im])ortance of mechanical instruction being acknowledged, the 
question tlien arises, what todes are best suited to the deaf and dumb? 
The following list will show the estimation in which the trades are held 
in the several institutions in the United States. The trades are taught 
as follows; 

Ameriean Asylum for Deaf and Dumb. —Cabinet-making, shoe-making, 
and tailoring. 

New York Institntion for the Deaf and Dumb. —Cabinet-making, shoe- 
making, and tailoring. 

Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf and Dumb. —Shoe-making and tail¬ 
oring. 

Wisconsin Institution for Deaf and Dumb. —Shoe-making and cabinet¬ 
making. 

Indiana Institution for Deaf and Dumb. —Cabinet-making, shoe-making, 
and tailoring. 

Illinois Institution for Deaf and Dumb. —Cabinet-making and shoe¬ 
making. 

Louisiana Institution for Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. —rrintiiig and 
photography. 

Alabama Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. —Shoe¬ 
making. 

California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. —Shoe¬ 
making. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. —Cabinet-making. 

Viryinia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. —Printing, 
book-binding, and tailoring. 

Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. —Gardening. 

Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. —Printing, book-binding, and 
shoe-making. 

North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. —Printing, book¬ 
binding, and shoe-making. 

Oeortjia Institntion for the Deaf and Dumb. —Shoe-making. 

In Iowa, Michigan, Tennessee, Minnesota, and Missouri, no trades are 
taught at this time. 

Prom this it will be seen that 11 in.stitntions teach shoe-making; G 
cabinet-making,tailoring, 4 printing, 3 binding, and one each photo¬ 
graphy and gardening, neither of which can be considered as a trade. 

In our o])iiuon shoe-making, cabinet-making, and tailoring are the 
trades best suited to the deaf and dumb. They can be pursued in almost 
any locality with success and profit. 

A printing oflice and book-bindery are nsefnl adjuncts to an institu¬ 
tion, and the trades of printing and book-binding are well suited to such 
deaf-mutes as live in localities where they can be prosecuted success¬ 
fully. 

We think that, as far as po.s.sible, facilities should be afforded to 
vary the number of trades taught in an institntion, so that the pupils 
may be assigned to the trade for which he has an aptitude or inclination. 
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If this is done, and the acquisition is made pleasant, he will engage in 
it with inteiest, and will be ai)t to succeed in its acquisition. 

One great error has existed in the managcinent of the mechanical 
departments of our institutions. It has been generally expected that 
they should bo a source of prolit, or at least bo self-sustaining; and in 
the anxiety to make them profitable in a pecuniary point of view the 
permanent benefit of the pupil has been too often overlooked. This 
error should bo corrected, and such care and attention should bo given 
to the mechanical instruction of our deaf-mute piqiils, as will enable 
them, when their education is completed, to enter the “ world’s broad 
field of battle,” and contend successfully with those who are blessed 
Avitli the possession of the faculties of hearing and speech. 

Ill our own institution Ave have been much encouraged by the success 
of some of our pujiils, who learned a trade during the period of their 
education. Instead of being in part a burden to their friends, and eking 
out a bare subsistence by the cultivation of the soil, they arc iioav earning 
a competent livelihood, and have become Auiluable and useful citizens. 
And although the success of those Avho have acquired trades has not 
been so great as Ave could liaA'c Avished, yet the fact that some have suc¬ 
ceeded under our present imperfect system of mechanical training, and 
under the many great disadvantages they have had to contend against 
in entering upon the busy stage of life, is a strong argument in favor of 
increasing the efiicicncy of our mechanical departments. 

The importance of the subject discussed must be acknowledged by all; 
and if the Avritor has succeeded in aAvakeuing a more lively interest in 
the present and future Avelfare of the deaf and dumb of our country, he 
AAnll feel that his labor has not been in vain. 

Mr. Peet. I Avould like to offer a resolution to this eflect: 

Resohed, Tliat the principles laid down in the paper of Mr. Palmer have the hearty con¬ 
currence of the ineinher.s of this conference, and that wo urpe on all directors of institutions 
that they foster, to the extent of their ability, the mechanical departments in each institution. 

I think this is a subject of great importance,that the deaf-mute, Avhile 
in the institution, acquiring a knoAAdedge of language and of those facts 
Avhich Avill benefit him through life, should acquire habits of industry, 
and prepare himself to be a useful member of the eommunity. No man 
Avho eats the bread of idleness is to be treated Avitli respect, and any man 
who contributes to the avcU being of society is to be respected. We 
should impress upon our pui)ils an idea of the dignity of labor, and 
combined Avith that idea should bo the virtues of frugality, honesty, and 
an effort to provide for the Avants of those nearest to them, and to do 
something for bencAmlent purposes. I think aa’O should associate Avith 
this idea of learning a trade the idea that it is a great blessing, a great 
privilege to do it. I Avould offer every encouragement to the pupils to 
malce every effort to perfect themselves in this department of education 
in our several institutions. The gentleman said horticulture Avas not a 
trade, but I think some of its principles slioidd be taught. I asked our 
gardener to procure seedlin g apple trees, so that the pui)il s might be taught 
to bud them. I Avould encourage them in every Avay, so that they may 
procure a farm if possible, and labor on it and support themselves. I do 
not believe there is any one employment in which a deaf-mute can finally 
settle and be happier, and in Avhich his disability Avill tronble him less, 
than in farming. Two members of our high class Avent to farming after 
going through the course. One had studied chemistry, and made an 
admirable farmer. Another is really a very able nurseryman. 

Mr. rainier stated that he intended to bring in remarks in favor of 
other industrial pursuits; but the limited time he had been able to ghm 
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to the preparation of his ]iaper prevented. He would favor the idea of 
givinji' in.stru(*tiuu i\i the direction iinUcated by Professor Poet. 

Air. Peet furtiier suggested reasons for encouraging deal'-innte.s to 
quidify tlieinselva’.s for horticultural or agricultural i)ursuits. He thought 
tlieni appro)>riateand respectable pursuits, and that the more the deaf and 
dumb are educated in regard to nature and to all the beautiful sugges¬ 
tions that nature gives to the mind, the more enjoyment they will have 
in living in the country. They will be happier in the country. 

Air. Fay itupured if it was considered a(lvisable to have the practice 
of trades extend through the course, including the high class. 

Air. Peet wished the priina’pal of the Hartford institution would answer 
that (picstion, ]>art!y for his own instruction ; for, ])ractically, there was 
no i)rincii)le established on the subject. Our pui)ils, as members of the 
higli class, said ho, do not work at a trade; but the reason why they 
do not, is that they are obliged to give place to others who wish to learn 
a trade also. We have not accommodations for all. AVhat our course 
would b(! when we had lull accommodations, I am not prepared to say. 

Air. AIaoIntiuk. We consider it important that pui)ils continue the 
practice of trades, the same in this as in the primary department, that 
they may ])repare themsolves for .self-support, after leaving the institu¬ 
tion, either in intellectual puivsnits or by labor. Hut few can expect to 
get situations as teachers, and therefore it is wrong to encoin-age them 
to expect that when tiu'y get through a high class or a college they will 
be sure to bo employed as teachers. We have all the male pupils of the 
high class working their regular hours at their chosen trades. 

Air. Stone. When 1 tirst went to Hartford our high class worked in 
the shop. About that time a strong pre.ssiire was bn)ught to bear upon 
them that they should bo as free as tlie piipils in New York. There were 
other reasons lor the change. They had woikwl six or seven years, and 
it was thought they might fairly be Iree. We neeihsl the room also. 
For the last three years of the course they do not work in the shop. 

Air. CrALLAUDET. It luis bcon suggested to me that some statement in 
regard to the particular trades which were seen by me to bo in use in 
Eurojie might be interesting. I will not, however, occupy time in speak¬ 
ing of them, as they have been fully reported nj)on by yourself. Air. 
President, and by other gentlemen. Hut 1 would like to call attention 
to one branch of instruction which I found, which may ])ropcrly bo 
regarded as of great imi)ortance in this connection. I found in Italy an 
unusual degree of attention paid to instruction in art—in painting, draw¬ 
ing, and in the plastic arts. In the Itoyal Institution of Alilan wood 
engraving is taught, modelling and sculpture by another teacher, paint¬ 
ing by another, and drawing by still another. There are regularly 
prepared studios for each, beautifully fitted up, and supplied with all the 
needful api)lianees of labor in this direction, and there seemed to be a 
great degree of success. I found in Paris wood carving, and there, also, 
modelling and jrainting. In several other institutions which I visited I 
found more or less attention paid to this subject; and I think it might 
bo made a very important means of education, and might open many 
new avenues of employment. I therefore desire to commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the gentlemen who have charge of institutions. 

Air. Gillett. I will say nothing in regard to the imirortance of this 
subject, but will mention a change made in the time-table in our institu¬ 
tion, to contribute to what was thought would be to the advantage of 
this dei)artnient, without affecting the facilities for the exercises of the 
school. Wo have practiced it a year and a half with satisfactory results 
both to the intellectual and industrial departments, and after such a trial 
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I can recommend it to any institution having an industrial department 
as an im])rovement on tlie old plan of dividing i p the day. The arran "-e- 
ment ol tliis time-table was such that the exen ises of the school werfTin 
the early part of the day, and those of the iuc i.strial department Avere 
in the aiternoon. Wo found by this arrangeniet-t that the dulncss or dila- 
toriness likely to occur in the latter part of a v'arin day was avoided, and 
that time Avas saved, Avhieh before Avas sperl in exchanging apparel for 
Avork, and then again for the school-room and in passing from one 
emiiloyment to another. 

The ITiesiuent. Will Mr. Gillett state at Avhat hour the school began, 
and how long Avere the school exercises? ’ 

Mr. Gillett. The school exercises began at 8.30 a. m. and continued 
until 12). m., there being one recess for older classes and tAvo for primary 
classes. The hours of Avork Averc from 2 to 5 p. m. This time-table is 
lirintod in the tenth rc 2 iort of the Illinois institution. 

Mr. Palaier. Do you pursue that iilan now? 

Mr. Gillett. No; because I cannot, haA’ing been OA'crruled by the 
superior loisdom of our hoard of directors. We noAV huAm two seasons of 
school and two seasons of labor each day. 

Mr. MacIntire. We liaA'c taught trades from the first, and our trades 
have a little more than paid all expenses, except for the buildings. 

IMr. Gillett. Ours do that. 

Mr. ]\IacIntirb. Wc find no difllciilty in selling all the shoes aa-o can 
make, and all the furniture. In the tailoring dejiartment avo make all 
the clothing used by the pujiils, for the boys and girls, and do somoAvork 
for outside people, for which Ave get fair prices. The tailor shop is the 
most prolitable. Wo liaAx* introduced scAving machines, as Ave Avisli to 
accustom all our female impils to their use. In reference to having the 
work all at one time avc have been trying the exjieriment. We found it 
IS a great drawback to divide U 2 > the time into short periods. For the 
last thiee months avc have but one jieriod for work, and my im 2 )ression 
is that experiment is decidedly favorable, not only as to the trades but 
upon the school. All must be in the chapel at 8 o’clock. Then avc liaAm 
study and recitations, Avith two brief recesses, till 1 o’clock; then the 
school is dismissed. AVo have dinner at a quarter past one, and the 
puiiils go to the shops at fifteen minutes after two; then they work till 
till! lirst bell rings for tea. After tea they have their chief time for 
recreation. I must say that I am decidedly pleased Avith the three months’ 
trial Ave IniA'c made. The pupils seem to accomiilish more in school, as 
is the testimony of our senior and junior teachers, because they have 
their undivided and continued attention. 

JMr. Stone. Is that your arrangement for the winter? 

Air. AIacIntire. We have not tried it in the Avinter. Their chief amuse¬ 
ment in the Avinter is skating. We have a 2 )ond on our 2 )remises_ a 2 )lace 

that Avc can flood with Avater. 

The President. What recreation do they have when they cannot 
skate? 

Air. AIacIntire. We pay considerable attention to amusements. We 
have a small gymnasium; Ave have also croquet in-door and out-door 
and Ave give the afternoon of Saturdays. ’ 

Air. Stone. We give all Saturday, though the boys work till 11 o’clock; 
then they brush up and go to the city. 

Air. AIacIntire. We give some instruction on Saturday morning. 

Dr. Gallaudet, of New York. I trust this matter of the em 2 )loyment 
of the deaf and dumb Avill be taken away as something to bo thought of 
eriously. I am situated so that I would bo glad to knoAV the best Avay 
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in to manage tlicir amusements. We have 350 adult mutes, and 

ve lind it diflienlt to get em])loyment for them. Those wlio have a good 
knowledge of trades can get employment. I trust the principals will 
take hold of this subject and perfect what they have, and if there are no 
mechanical advantages enjoyed they shoidd have them. Jfcaf-mutes who 
have no means of employment are in a miserable condition. The dry- 
goods iiierchants look to mo for some to whom they give situations, and 
they succeed very well in packing. There are some (tther avenues which 
are open to them. I think the great majority who are in New York are 
thrifty and are doing well. But we all know there are some who are 
floating about the country without employment. 1 trust we may .all use 
our influence to eradicate this practice, and may frown upon the attempt 
of .any to go around the country selling little things, and appealing to the 
charity of the people. They need regular employment; and when they 
have that there is no reason wdiy they .should not be useful and respected 
citizens, particularly when they add to this the great influence of Chris¬ 
tian character. 

Mr. Kerr, in this connection, spoke of the common practice in his 
State of persons who are deaf and tlumb resorting to trav(>lling through 
the comnmnity and getting a living by improper and, in many instances, 
deceptive ami fraudulent pracdices; and .specifleil some cases in which 
he had been imposed upon himself. In Missouri they had had a class of 
people who were not in favor of learning trades lor a living. But now, 
in connection with tlie institution under his care, they have a work-shop. 
Some of the pupils go to the city and learn the printing business, shoe¬ 
making and otlnw trades. 

Mr. Stone. We .are about erecting a large two-story building for a 
gymnasium, furnisliing below a bowling alley, and other means of amuse- 
luent for boys of ditl'erent ages. 

The resolution oll'ered by Mr. Pcetw.asthen nnanimously adopted, and 
the conference then adjourned to 8 o’clock in the, evening. 

Friday Evening. 

The conference met at the appointed time. 

The 11th paper, by Jliss Cornelia Trask, of the Illinois in.stitution, was 
read by Mr. Cillett, entitled 

. AVOJIEN AS TEACHERS OF MUTES. 

The overthrow of slavery has been closely followed by arguments, 
debates, and discussions on the rights of woman, and by the question of 
questions. What is justice to Avomaii? While so much is being said about 
these rights, while “woman and her work” is occuiiying ,so large a share 
in the public all'airs of the nation, jierhaps it will not seem amiss in me 
to ask how fast or how .slowly the sentiment of justice to ladies as teachers 
of mutes is advancing among the superintendents, professors, and trustees 
of our deaf and dumb imstitutions. 

Within a few years ladies have been admitted into some of the insti¬ 
tutions as teachers, but their addition to the corps of instructors has 
provoked considerable discussion, some favoring, others bitterly opposing, 
always giving honor to the man against the rvoman, even before her trial, 
thereby committing a.n unpardonable injustice against the boasted equality 
of American institutions. So in the eastern States, not many years ago, 
Avhen the employment of ladies .as teaehers in the winter schools was flrst 
recommended to school committees, not a little was said against adopt¬ 
ing the oxiieriment. The committee Avere magnanimous enough to alloAV 
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Ladies to teach the summer schools, but when the time for opening the 
winter seliool rolled round, no matter how etlicient the lady had been as 
teacher, or how well she had done her work, or how well qualilied she 
was to carry it on, she must step one side and give place to a man. The 
committee and the parents in the districts where such schools were 
located Avere afraid to give them to the care and management of a lady, 
because the large, turbulent boys, who Avere no longer needed at home 
or on the farm, attended school; it being the larger and older boys Avho 
alAvays instigated and executed a successful rebellion, defied the author¬ 
ity of the teacher, and drove him from the door of the school-house in 
mortification and dishonor, instead of according him respect and alfee.- 
tion, thus end.angering the quiet and harmony of the school. The poAver 
of a sterner voice and of a firmer hand AA'ere thought necessary to OAmr- 
aAve this insurrectionary spirit. Sometimes, from false notions of pride 
aTid honor, boys Avill be spurred on to disobedience and open rebellion 
against the authority of a master, Avhose physical jAroAvess is the basis of 
hix discipline, Avhile their generous sentiments Avould be touched Avith a 
feeling of chivalry toAvards a lady, Avhose request they will, therefore, 
respect though they spurn the command of a master. Woman’s intluenee 
is of a moral character, Avhich flourishes amid peace and union, consist¬ 
ing more in the persuasion that Avinsthan in the poAver which overrules. 
One committee after another Avas induced to try the experiment of employ¬ 
ing ladies in these schools; at first the practice Avas highjy commejided 
by some and stroAigly discountenanced by others; but their success has 
been so great that the voice of opposition is noAv silenced. Tlie appre¬ 
hension that Avomen Avill have too little .strength to govern, that they 
will be harassed by disobedience and driven aAvay by insurrection, has 
been dissipated. 

The lAi'oportion of schools kept by the ladies which have been broken 
up by the insubordination of the scholars or discontinued because of the 
incom])etency of the teachers is far less than of the schools kept by 
men; instances are numerous Avhere ladies have succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing order and good government in schools Avhich, under male teachers, 
have been broken up by insubordination. It has been demonstrated by 
exjAerienee that children can be better and more genially taught by a 
lady; that she AA'ill keep quite as good a school as a man, and Avill trans¬ 
fuse into the minds of the pupils purer elements, both of conduct and 
character, Avhich Avill extend their refining and humanizing influences far 
outAvard into society and far oiiAAmrd into futurity. 

AVe hear no more of “breaking up of schools;” Avhen we did, men were 
more often the teachers than ladies, thus proving that the sterner voice 
and firmer hand Avere not necessary to OAmraAve an insurrectionary spirit. 
Improvement in the administration of a system is often a surer mark of 
progress than improvement in the system. 

The great cliange that has taken place Avithin the last 28 years, both 
in public sentiment and practice, in regard to the employment of Avomeii 
as teacdiers, is Avry gratifying to observe, and is a proof that the most 
valuable institutions are not so much a creation as a growth; they are 
the result of necessity, and burst forth from the public mind by an inter¬ 
nal pressure, like an opening bud. The number of male teachers employed 
in the common district schools has been gradually decreasing, Avhile the 
number of ladies has been more rapidly increasing. That ladies are 
incomparably better teachers for young children than males cannot admit 
of doubt. Their manners are more mild and gentle, hence l)etter suitfid 
to the tenderness of childhood. They are endoAved by liature Avith 
stronger parental impulses, and this malres their society to children more 
congenial and turns duty into pleasure. 

9 n n 
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Tlioir iniiids are loss withdrawn from their employment by the aetive 
scenes of life, and they are less intent upon scheiniiify for future honors 
or emoluineiits. 

As a class, ladies do not look forward to the time when they shall 
break away from the domestic circle and go abroad into the world to 
make a fortune for themselves; hence the sphere of hope and etl'ort is 
narrower, and the whole forces of the mind are more readily concentrated 
upon present duties; they are also of purer morals, on which account 
they are more fit to be the cxemidars and guides of young children than 
males. 

The most just, sound, and philosophical minds of this country are no 
longer debating, but have already <lccidcd, that woman oxcads man in 
instructing and expanding the minds of young children, and that they 
exert a more genial, kindly, aud humanizing influence upon their di 8 i) 0 - 
sitions and manners. 

At the late industrial exhibition in Pai’is a model school-house, with 
all the necess.ary school app.ar.atus, Avas exhibited. It was examined by 
the I'hiropean ])eoplc with a kind of wonder. It suggested new thoughts, 
new ideas to them. They could not but perceive the part the Americau 
educational system fdls in promoting the national welfare. 

Alonsieur Forte, late chief of primary instiuction in Paris, says: 

Hie free school in America is truly the common centre, whence have sprung the greater 
number of men who have shed lustre upon the nation and developed in such prodigious 
manner the power of tlie United States. 

Although he approves the method adopted in the American system of 
educiition, lie can sciircely approve our custom of educating tlie sexes 
together. lie is surprised at the great iiiuriber of ladies employed as 
tcaeliers; lie says, tlie extent to Avhich they are employed among us is 
something now to Frenchmen. It is a singularity of Avliicli France oller.s 
no example, that many of tlie schools where boys are in tlie majority are 
taught by ladies, and in most instances boys and girls i)nrsue the same 
course of studies under the direction of the same instructor.s—a system 
Avhieh is combated in France by usage and certain moral and iredagogieal 
considerations, allot wliieli liave their Aveiglit. Yet lie concedes thiit it is 
evidently to this sj'stmn of teaching in common tliat the United States 
are indebted for the present generation of women of manly intellect, 
ready to enter upon the same course of studies as men, and that in tlie 
law, in medicine, and in other itrofcssions, the weaker sex often display 
great knowledge and talent Avhicli would tio honor to the sterner .sex. Oiu* 
example has not been lost upon our neighbors across the waters. Already 
the work of reform has commenced; girls are being taken from priestly 
intluence and steps are being taken to educate them, so that even there 
woman may take her proper place. 

If litdies sticceed so well as tcaeliers and are so essential to our public 
schools, if they do so much hotter th.au males in instructing normal 
children, why should they not succeed and be employed in our deaf and 
dumb institutions? Some of the superintendents and directors were 
induced, by very good I'casons, I think, to make the experiment. 

Tlieir most sanguine expectations must have been fully realized, or 
ladies would not have been retained as teachers in the institutions so 
long. 

Those who were first employed liax^c not only been retained in certain 
instances, but their number gradually increased. The instruction of 
deal and dumb by ladies is thought to be impracticable by members of 
the jirofession. Wiiat do tliese think of the late act of the Massaelmsetts 
legislature, which intrusted the new institutiou in that State to the care 
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tliese Aware that the institution in 
(-/iuiiornia was establislied and carried on for years by a lady ? 

lo me it seems necessary that ladies should bo omploved as teachers. 
In our institution the iminher of girls is equal to the number of boys: 
delicacy slioiild not jiermit them to be left hours together without any 
person to consult belonging to their own sex. They need constantly the 
presence and ov^ersight ot conqietent, cultivated, and refined jiersons, to 
look after their safety, welfare, and general good behavior when out of 
school. That such persons should be ladies is too evident to require 
argument. 

It is also justice to the girls, and not only justice but quite important 
and beneficial to them, to have among the teachers some of their own 
sex, wliose conversation and example will train them to a proper tone 
of womanly feeling and to propriety of deportment. In this as well 
as in other institutions the boys have always had the constant over- 
siglit and attention of one of the male teacliers, to afford them any 
instruction or assistance that they may need in their studies, to give them 
instruction in the amenities of social life, as well as to see that they 
apply tlieir time to the faithful performance of their appropriate and 
assigned duties. Certainly it is but justice to extend the same advantage 
to the girls. They are always classified with the boys, are exiiected to 
prepare their lessons equally well, and be as prompt and ready in their 
recitations; but how can they if they have not the same advantage, the 
same help ? ’ 

The matrons have their respective duties to perform; they have their 
spliere as Avell as tlie principal and steward and instructors. Their duties 
are more ot a maternal and domestic nature, and do not necessarily take 
them into the intellectual department; but if tliere are no lady teachers, 
tliey are eonipelled to have the same oversiglit of the girls that the male 
teachers have ot the boys, and bo as ready to assist them ; their duties 
are ot such a varied nature that tliey are liable to bo oalled away any 
time, and perhaps many times during the hours for study, when the girls 
are left to themselves, to prepare their lessons or not as they please. 
Their duties are so numerous, and they have such a multiplicity of cares, 
th.'it they cannot be expected to take the same interest, nor, as a general 
thing, to be as well qualified to assist the girls in preparing their lessons, 
nor feel the iiiqiortanee of having them well jireiiared as a teacher'. 

Perhaps at the very time the girls may need the most assistance the 
matron is necessarily absent from the room; they cannot receive the aid 
tliey need, consequently go to their classes with lessons imperfectly pre¬ 
pared. The matrons may or may not be qualilied to take the place of a 
teacher; even if they are, they may not reasonably be expected to per¬ 
form the duties of a teacher, any more than a teacher is expected to per¬ 
form the duties of the matron. It is acknowledged that the most diffi¬ 
cult situation in an institution, to fill satisfactorily, is that of matron. It 
is difficult to find a person, competent in every respect, willing to take 
111)011 herself the responsibilities of a situation that has so much care 
and so many perplexities. The most comnion objection made to ladies 
as teachers of mutes, is, that “they are not physically adapted,” “ could 
not endure the wear and tear of this peculiarly exhausting profession,” 
“that their health is too changeable.” Those making this objection 
greatly underrate the physical strength of wonmii. If they were to make 
careful inquiries about the relative endurance of men and women engaged 
in sedentary and in-door pursuits, they would find that the inferiority 
was not on our side. That woman is not a perpetual invalid is well 
proved by the amount of steady and uninterrupted labor that women 
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])erform all OA^cr the world. Dexterity supplies the place of strength, 
and the lightness and tlexibility of their muscles give them an adyau- 
ta'>o ov'cr man in everything but Imite force. I knoAV not how it is in 
other institutions, but in this, the ladies who are employed as teachers 
seem to endure the “ wear and tear of the school-room duties” tally as 
Avell as the gentlemen. Sometimes 1 am inclined to think that Troyi- 
deuce has come to our rescue and given us good health, to refute this 
objectiou urged against us. While 1 liave been connected Avith the Illi¬ 
nois institution, the ladies who Iuia'C been employed as teachers have 
had better health, and there hfive been fewer interruptions in the per¬ 
formance of their duties by sickness than among the male teachers. 
Of the gentlemen Avho have been teaching here during the last nine 
years 1 can recall but one Avho has not lost time from school on account 
of siclcncss ; he lost three Aveeks on tAvo separate occasions, Avhen attend¬ 
ing to business, though professional, yet not connected Avith this institu¬ 
tion. Three-fourths of the male teachers on an aAmrage have lost more 
than a Aveek a year—some one Aveek at a time, some twm, and otheis 
more, and in certain instances these one or tAvo Aveeks haA'C not been the 
only interruptions during the term, but luiAm been repeated. In regard 
to the ladies Avho Inum been teaching during that time, one AvhoAAms en¬ 
gaged in teaching four years did not lose one day from the school-room 
Avhile connected Avith the institution. Another, Avho taught three years, 
did not lose a half day; two others, avIio have taught, the one eight years, 
the other nine, have not lost, in the aggregate number of days and half¬ 
days, more than aAveek each in all that time. Another, Avho has nearly 
completed her second year, has not lost a moment’s time from scdiool. 
The ladies on an average have lost one day a year. These facts are not 
set forth to prove that gentlemen are discpialilied to teach in an institu¬ 
tion, but to slioAv that the objection Avhich has been made to ladies on 
account of the variableness of their health is no more true of ladies 
than it is of gentlemen; yet it is never urged against them. When is 
this made an objectiou to employing ladies in our common schools! They 
endure the exhausting labors and eonlinement of our speaking schools, 
are (pute as regular in their attendance at school as men, notliing detain¬ 
ing tlicm but the most serious sickness. What holds true in respect to 
the ladies iii our public schools Avill hold true of ladies employed iu our 
deaf and dumb institutions. 

Another objectiou made to ladies is “ Avant of permanency.” Years 
ago, Avhon deaf-mute instruction Avas in its itifancy, the noble men wh<» 
engaged in the Avork Avere men deeply interested iu it, men of great 
phTlaiithropic hearts, Avho engaged in it heart and soul, determined to 
make it a sueeesss; by their energy and counsels they ham set it forth 
successfully on its course of tisefulness. Tiny entered this profession, 
Avith the view of making it their life AA’ork, and most of them Iuia'c done 
so, growing gray iu the service. It Avas soiinithiug new, iu Avhich they 
could see a largo field of usefulness opening before them, mid they Avere 
Avilliiig to s])eud and be spent in the service; they sei’A^ed their day and 
generation Avell, and great Avell be their reward. Some of the early in¬ 
structors have already passed aAvay, to reap their rcAvard for good done 
here. Dthers are still Avith us, but soon, alas I their places Avill kuoAV 
them no more. 

IfoAV the young men of the best talent and education, men of energy, 
Avho Avould make good teachers and be an honor to the profession, look 
higher. If they do engage iu the Avork, in many instances it is only for 
a time, inteudiilg to make this a stepping-stone to something higher and 
better. 
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Ambitious young men want a larger circle of action, ,a wider range of 
business; they are eager to amass a fortune. In every other vocation 
in which young men can engage there is a better chance for doing this, 
and for rising in the world tlian there is in our institutions. Tliis pro¬ 
fession should he rewarded and honored in pro))ortion to the magnitude 
and preciousness of the interests committed to its care; its title to influ¬ 
ence and authority, founded upon the good it accomplishes, should he 
everywhere acknowledged. Tlie salaries paid in most of the institutions 
furnish little inducement to talented young men to enter the profes¬ 
sion ; avenues to greater honor and emolument are constantly opening 
to allure its members into more brilliant and more lucrative walks of life. 
Until they are paid better salaries, thus making it an object for them to 
engage in the work ])ennanently, they cannot be expected to continue 
in it, and constant changes will be inevitable. 

Almost every young man looks forward to the time when he can make 
a home for himself, but the salaries paid them in most of the institutions 
do not make the prospect of gratifying that vrish very bright; conse¬ 
quently, as soon as they have an oi)portnnity to better their condition, 
how quickly do they embrace it. Tliey do not talce into consideration 
“the time and labor that has been expended to make them efficient and 
useful teachers,” any more than the ladies do when they contemplate 
matrimonial relations. Most of these xcho do continue in the work are 
looking forward to the time when they shall be called to fill some vacant 
principalshi]), and no doubt arc constantly washing that the wheel of 
fortune would turn in their favor, that they might have an opimrtunity 
to show the world what they can do. In'our eastern institutions how 
often do we hear this complaint made; “several of our most experienced, 
])rofessors have loft us, to take higher i)ositions in other institutions.” 
These are not lost to the profession, it is true, still they decrease the ratio 
of permanent teachers. Ladies have never aspired to that po.sition, and 
their ranks have never been thinned for that reason. Where does the 
permanency exist but among the mute male teachers? They alone enter 
the profession, and engage in the Avork, intending to make it their life 
Avork, they can make it easier for themselves than almost any other occu¬ 
pation they can engage in, and they arc content to plod on in the same 
old way year after year, because they are depriAmd by the loss of one of 
their senses of the opportunity of entering npon many of the occupations 
ofactiA'e businessmen. It is not .so with speaking men; they aspire to 
higher places and more lucrative pursuits. In case there Avere large 
numbers of young men engaged in the profession, the limited number of 
institutions precludes the idea of their all rising to be superintendents, 
conseiiuently many must become disheartened, and ambition leads them 
into other channels. Since ladies liaA’e been employed as teachers in 
this institution changes have not been any more frequent among them 
than among the other sex. IVIatrimony, Avhich has been considered the 
fruitful source of this evil, has not taken aAvay many who have engaged 
in this AA’ork. Only one of the number cmidoyed here has been married; 
of those engaged in other institutions, I know of only one. A deaf and 
dumb institution to a lady teacher is an effectual insurance company 
against matrimony. There is no reason AAdiy this should bo made an 
objection against ladies any longer. 

Another objection that has been made to ladies as teachers of mutes 
is that “they are not qualifted.” The intellectual poAAmr ofAvomenas 
adapted for the Avork of instruction has been as greatly nnderrated as 
their physical strength. There is nothing that children can learn that 
a Avoinau is incapable of teaching Avhenproperly trained, and in many cases 
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women make better instnictors, as wo have seen, tlian those of the otlier 
sex, having more quickness of i>erception in seizing the (liiliciilties by 
whicli the mind of a child is embarrassed, and more mildness of manner; 
which qualities, combined with the proper degree of firmness that may 
be acquired, eminently fit her for the work of instruction. Ai’e the men 
any better qualified at first to do their work than tlio ladies ? Do they 
understand the sign language, or the peculiar mode of insirncting the 
unfortunate children ])ut under their care any better than ladies? Doth 
alike enter upon their duties Avithout any considerable previous instruc¬ 
tion. Ladies learn signs as readily as the gentlemen; if they are Avell 
cilucated, understand the principles of teaching and liavean aptitude to 
teach, there is no reason why they should not bo as avcII qualified to 
teach in a deaf and dumb institution and be as successful as in the sem¬ 
inaries and schools of every kind throughout the laud. Among the best 
schools in tlie country are some which Jiav'c been started and conducted 
by ladies well qualified for their work, having sent out some of the very 
best scholars and teachers. 

Are mutes so difl'ercnt from speaking children that the same 
teacher Avould not do for both? It has been said, “avc;!! educated 
deaf-mute ladies make better teachers than ladies who can hear and 
speak.” I admit that they might accomi)lish more the first year than 
tile speaking lady—they liave the comniaud of the language of natural 
signs; they have at first an adeipiate means of free communication with 
their pupils, and know how to begin their work of expanding their open¬ 
ing faculties. Whereas the speaking lady has all these to acciuire; she 
has to learn how to get hold of their pecuiiaritic's of mind by experience, 
which, though a dear teacher, is generally a good one, titting her better 
for the Avork of the second and succeeding years. The iioAver of speech 
is no disadvantage to her. It is the projier use of the ICnglish language 
Avhich these children haA’c to acipiire before they can Avrite it correctly, 
read books intelligently, or advance Avith their studies. Certainly no 
man or Avoman Avho is deprived of one of the most inqiortant of the 
senses can be as eflicient, other things being C(]ual, as one Avhose senses 
are complete. The same objection could be made against siieaking men 
and in favor of a mute gentleman, aaIucIi I am haiijiy to say is never 
done. In the Kentucky Institution a .speaking lady has taught the most 
advanced class, and Avas considered one of the best teachers the institu¬ 
tion ever had. I suppo.se the comparison Avas made betAveeu her and 
speaking men and mutes of both sexe.s. In the New York Institution 
ladies have taught both divisions of the graduating class because they 
Avere found to be “ better qualified in respect to education and aptitude 
to teach” than any male teacher in the institution, e.xcept the teacher of 
the high class, lly the bust report of that institution I learn that a lady 
has been teaching even this class. If ladies are found to be (pialilied to 
teach the advanced classes in two of the institutions they are cmlainly 
competent “to take classes through the studies of the third year” in the 
others, Avhich has been denied by some. 

It is claimed that ladies are disqualified to teach because they lack a 
classical education, Avhich is .said to bo indispensable. Is it eA'or consid¬ 
ered indispensable to the qualilicatiou of a lady Avho tea(!he,s in the com¬ 
mon schools? If it is so necessary, Avhy is it not required of the mute 
teachers Avho arc enqdoyed ? If ladies, AV'ho have spent more time on 
their education than most mutes, arc not (pialified to teach because they 
have not mastered the classics, certainly the mutes arc disqnalilied; yet 
no one is so unjust as to urge this against tiumi. 

It has been urged that “ladies ai;e not avuiilable for exhibitions.” To 
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wliicli it may be replied, this should not disqualify them to teaeh. It 
should bo the seholars who are brought forward in exhibitions, not the 
teaclicr. 'l lie object of exhibitions is or should he to shoAV the attainment 
of the pupils, not the teacher. It has also been urged against the em¬ 
ployment of ladies as teachers of deaf and dumb, “ that they arc unable 
to manage grown boys, and secure their prompt obedience,” an objection 
Avhich, as has been shown in the former part of this article, is wisely no 
longer urged against her as teacher in common schools, where there are 
boys quite as large and as old as any in our institutions. Even if this 
presumed inability were true, it necessarily tails to the ground in an 
imstitution tor deaf and dumb, where the superintendent is the executive 
oliicer, and is reasonably presumed to liave control, and to be always 
ready to administer discipline. In our institution certain kiuds of pun¬ 
ishment by mute teachers, without regard to sex, has been i)rohibited 
by the trustees. If they are thus free from the unpleasant exercise of 
disciidiue, Avhy shoidd not the ladies enjoy the same immunities'? 

All the institutions in our country are in as nourishing condition at the 
present time as they were before ladies were employed as teachers; and 
no one of them will admit that its grade of scholarsiiip has deteriorated. 
That we degrade the profession is oidy an open and very ungallant 
charge of mental inferiority. The profession is exalted or degraded by 
the uniaithf Illness or fidelity with which the duties are performed by the 
moral character of those engaged in it, not by the sex. It is a doctrine 
ot those who claim that the employment of ladies is a degradation to the 
profession ; that all vocations calling for intellectual ability and large 
attainments belong to men, while woman should keep wholly and forcA’cr 
to her own province in the nursery and kitchen; for much mental effort 
they pronounce her totally unfit; in their Auew she is alike unfitted for 
head work or hand Avork; she may nibble along the surface, may pluck 
from the common branches, and gather the gleanings, but on no account 
can she be permitted to venture into the higher fields of knoAA’ledge. 

Is the fact that AA'oman can ncA'cr equal man in some of the occiqiations 
a good reason for her not attempting them at all ? In all the professions 
that some ladies would enter they AA'ould still find some men on the 
ladder below them. It is due to Avoman that she should liaA'e the same 
chance as men, the chance to. test her powers, and to settle for herself 
and for the Avorld the mooted question of what she is able and Avhat she 
is not able to accomplish. Had it seemed best to the Creator and the 
aAvarder of our especial qualities that man should be the sole educator 
of the race, lie Avoiild not liaA'e giAmu to the inadequate and feeble hand 
of Avoman the care and management of the most impressible years of 
life—a control AA'hich is exercised even to maturity. Perhaps, as some 
hare ventured to say, we have drifted into the Avroiig channel, and our 
sphere is in the various fields of labor Avhicli keep our fethers enqdoyed, 
to the exclusion of parental authority from early morning till late at 
night. In Eraiico Avonian has shoAvu Iioav readily she can adapt herself 
to business affairs, as all travellers know. As the mothers there fill their 
proper sphere (if they have not usurped the province of their husbands) 
and men are emplo.yed in the schools, French children have afforded a rare 
opportunity of testing the merits of the system advocated by those aaIio 
believe the education of children should be placed Avholly in the hands 
of the male sex. 

In conclusion, it is due that I should say this paper has been hastily 
and reluctantly prepared in compliance Avith a request of our superin¬ 
tendent. I beg pardon for the length of the article, and for anything 
in it that may seem unkiiul, or that has seemed like assailing the posi- 
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tiou of f’C'iitletiion ill our schools. It is uiy belief that in the corps of 
iustruetiou of every institution there should bo uieu and wouieu nho 
can hear and speak, and uuiti's of both sexes; they are all necessary to 
the .greatest welfare of the institution. Each can (lo an iinjiortant work 
in his sphere. The mute teachers serve as an example to the imjiils, 
sinirrin^’ them on to };reater diligence and higher attainments. ^Men, 
because of their inventive I'acnlties, (possibly superior to those of women,) 
and by reason of the constant need of gentlemen to fill the positions of 
superintendents becoming vacant, are essential to the ])crmanenee and 
ellicieiuiy of the ])rofession. While women, for the discharge of respon¬ 
sible trusts, for their fidelity, for their superior aptness to teach, for 
their ])ure moral character, i'or their refining intluence nimn youthful 
character, for their earnest sympathy for childhood, for exemplars in 
conversation and deportment, are fitted to be eminently nsefnl and suc- 
cessfnl instructors, and to iiromotc the interests of the institution, the 
above resjieets make them, in their sjihere, exiually as successful as 
either of the other classes. In the arguments which 1 have used it has 
not been my intention nor desire to bring man down to wommi'H level, 
nor to )>rovc that he is no longer nsefnl in an institution, or that women 
should be employed to his exclusion, but to jirove that the objections by 
which we have been assailed are no more true of ns than of them. In 
doing this I have endeavored to adlnwe to facts. 1 do not claim that 
«re have a better right in an institution than men, or that we can accom¬ 
plish move than they, but that our success should be onr justification. 

The IL'th and last itajier was then read by Professor S. Porter, of the 
National Deaf-Alute (Jollege; Bubject— 

THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUSIB IN ORAMJIAU. 

The study of grammar is usually regarded as an essential part of .a 
common Englisli education. If it be such in reality, it ought clearly to 
have a ])lace in the full course in our ])rimary institutions for the (leaf 
and dumb. This study does in no way become of less value through 
the want of hearing and speech; on the contrary, its imimrtance is 
enhanced for those who labor under this deprivation. The end and 
use of grammar, at least as a branch of common education, have refer- 
eiK'e chiefly to the better understanding and the more complete mastery 
of language to be gained thereby; and, in the education of the deaf- 
mute the great ])roblem is how best and most fully to impart to him the 
knowledge of language. It being thus taken for granted that grammar 
shall be taught, the (piestions arise: When, how, and how far I That is, at 
what periotl in the course, by what metliods and means, and to wliat 
extent, shall grammar be taught to the deaf-mute "f Each of these (pies- 
tions involves considerations which trench ujion the domain of the others, 
but still we had best take them up se])arately and treat of them one by 
one. 

It is further to be observed that the plan I shall lay down is not one 
to be followed as an absolute rule, and will indeed, of necessity, be pro- 
imunded in terms somewhat indefinite. Like every other general jilan 
of instruction, it must needs be subject to modifications in ]nactice, 
esiiecially in accommodation to the varying ages and capacities of 
pupils. 

I. First, as to the t ime when grammar should be taught, the plan I would 
advocate may be stated as follows: 

Insti nction in grammar should be commenced at a very early period 
in the course, ami the subject should be unfolded by degrees as the 
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l)U]>il advances in the acquisition of language. The reasons for jiro- 
ceeding in tliis manner are: 

1. The elementary principles of grammar are easy of apprehension. 
There is no dillieulty, for instance, in making the pupil understand at 
a very early stage tlie distinctions of noun and verb and adjective, the 
differemee between a transitive and an intransitive verb, and between the 
a ibject and the object of a transitive verb. As fast as be gets the prac¬ 
tical mastery of the forms of exj)ression which involve these gTammati- 
cal categories, Just so last can be, without dillieulty, be made to under 
stand tlie grammatical distinctions and relations. As he proceeds to 
the use of prcipositions, adverbs, conjunctions, and of pronouns of the 
several sorts, each step in grammatical acquisition, taken in the proper 
order and with a sullicient knowledge of what precedes, will be taken 
without dillieulty. And so it will be if, throughout the course, instruc¬ 
tion in grammar be carried on hand in hand with the other instruction 
in language. The variations of gender, number, person, case, tense, 
mood, and voice, present no diflicnlties to hinder a clear understanding 
of their nature and relations, and of the rules concerning them, when 
once the meaning of the sentences in which they occur is ai)prchCnded 
and it is seen how the sense is alfected by the change of a word from 
one form to another, or the transfer from one grammatical place in the 
sentence to another. The fundamental principles of the science are in 
themselves easy of apprehension, and their apidication is easy so far as 
we have to do with regular constructions in siuqde and plain accordance 
Avith these principles. 

EIlil)tical and idiomatic forms, and expressions involving nice and 
dillicult points for grammatical analysis, are not indeed to be wholly 
excluded from the lessons; for we wish the pupil to learn the language 
as enii)loycd'in common usage. But, without undertaking here to pre¬ 
scribe the ways and methods of dealing with such cases, it Avill suffice 
to observe that there will remain examples enough of constructions that 
are perfectly regular, to serve the purpose of illustrating andtiimiliar- 
izing to the mind of the pupil the leading principles of grammar. 

2. While grammatical principles are severally easy to be apprehended, 
tliey cannot at once be made familiar to the mind. The repeated appli¬ 
cation of a princiiilo in numerous individual instances is necessary to 
bring it under complete mastery. Time is requisite thus to incorporate 
it as a ]»art of the mental furniture. Time and practice are required 
upon each point before taking the next step in advance. By iiroceeding 
in the Avay thus indicated, the Avholc ground maybe made to lie plain 
and clear iiefore the mind, when otherwise all would be involved in con¬ 
fusion and pei'iilexity. 

The acipiiremcnt of language by the deaf-mute is of necessity a grad- 
u.al jirocess. Language is presented to him at first in its simiilest and 
most easily apprehensible forms,and from these, Avheu taught as he 
should be, he ascends step by step, encountering one by one the points 
to be accpiired, and taking them in such order as Avill best conduce to 
their ready and thorough accpiisition. Each uoav form of words AAdiich 
he thus acquires Avill, setting aside iioAV the exceptional idioms, involve a 
new grammatical principle, or a iicaa^ modification of one already pre¬ 
sented. AVhile be is learning the meaning of Avords and combinations, 
and gaining the ability to employ them, Ave haAm, supposing the atten¬ 
tion to be turned in tliat direction, the time Avhich is reipiisite to make 
him familiar Avith the points of grammar involved. Tims, if aa c can say 
no more than that such attentiou to the grammar Avill bring no inter¬ 
ference or obstruction in regard to the acquirement of the language, the 
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gain to bo realized is immense; we at lea.st Icill two birds witli one stone, 
and save all the time that a separate study of grammar at a later period 
Avonld retpiire. 

3. The order in which grammatical principles will in this w.ay come 
up to bo tanght is the right order. We shall understand this the better 
the more deeply we explore the foundations upon which language rests 
as a grammatical structure, and the more intimate knowledge we have 
of the manner in which the superstructure is built up upon these founda¬ 
tions. 

Language, wo know, is a growth, a thing of gradual develo])ment. 
And tlie science of language can neither bo taught nor understood with¬ 
out a more or less distinct reference to this fact. Grammar has its basis 
in the nature of things and the modes of thought. As things in their 
concrete and sensible forms are the first to impress themselves on the 
mind, and to demand expression in language; as, from the nature of the 
case, language could in its origin have given expression to thought only 
by taking the objects of thought under sucli forms, it is hero we ai’c to 
look for the foundations of grammar. For examjile, the substantive was 
at tirst the name of a concrete substantial thing, of an object iiresenting 
itself to the senses as a thing having a separate and permanent existence 
in space. The verb, again, was a w'ord denoting an action or event, a 
something taking place in time, some action or change of which a sub¬ 
stantial thing was the subject. The adjective was a word for a cpiality 
or attribute, permanent ratiier than transient, by which some substantial 
things are distinguished from others. Thejnononn was a substitute for 
a gesture ])ointing out a thing as hero or there. The iirepositions were 
added to denote local relations of things to each other as at re.st, and 
relations of direction as in motion. 

There is nothing here in conflict with the commonly received theory 
that both verbs and nouns originated in verbal roots, or rather in roots 
which were neither noun nor verb, but were directly expressive of actions 
or ])henomena. What I mean is, that whenever tiie distinction between 
noun and verb came into existence it had the foundation 1 have indicated. 
A noun substantive was a name for a being or thing, and verbs were 
words appropriated to actions and events; and from these diverse uses 
came all the characteristics which we know as a])])ertaining resjiectively 
to the noun and to the verb as distinct parts of siieech, and this by a 
process not diflicnlt to trace. 

The leading use of language being to affirm something, and actions and 
events being the first things to be allirmed, the affirmative fanetion 
naturally becomes a leading characteristic of the verb: the expression of 
a mode of thought is thus superadded to the mere indication of the action 
or event as an object ot thought. Aud as the action or event sometimes 
demands expression as a thing .supposed, or contingent, or possible, or 
desired, and the like, and as the specification of time is ordinarily import¬ 
ant in rofereiice to actions and events, hence arise the variation.s of mood 
and ten.se as peculiarities of the verb. Tlio verb having thus become 
distingui.shcd as tlie afUrming word, and as a word subject to certain 
modifications, does not continue to be confined to actions and events; 
but anything whatever that can bo aflirmcd of a subject, be it a relation 
or a condition, or bo it the very general attribute of existence, or merely 
the relation of being posited as the subject of a predicated attribute, 
may be exiires.sed by a verb. Again, as it would be concrete', snlistantial 
things that in the tirst instance w'ould be designated as the. subjects of 
Avhicli actions and events were to be aflirmcd, or as objects affected 
thereby or concerned therein, this desiguative fanetion would become 
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tliG leading characteristic of tlie substantive whenever distinguished 
from the verb as a part of speech, and this whether the distinction be 
indicated by form and inflection, or simply by position in the sentence. 
This done, tlio way is prepared for expressing in the form of a substantive 
any object of thought, however different it may be from an indeiiendent 
permanently existing substance, and however far removed from the con¬ 
crete and the sensible, whenever it becomes requisite or convenient to 
designate the same as a subject of predication or as an object of relation. 

What I am here aiming at is to set forth clearly the principle which is 
the oidy key to a correct understanding of grammar; the only clue, 
imleed, to guide in its construction as a science; a principle to" which 
reference should be had in every definition, rule, and exposition. We 
have, to begin with, objects of thought presenting themselves for expres¬ 
sion in forms of the more obvious and obtrusive sort, and under the modes 
of thought which they naturally and respectively tend to assume; and 
through them we have certain artificial forms of language fixed and 
determined. In them we have the types from which the several gram¬ 
matical categories and their modifications have been taken, as a mould is 
made from a pattern; but the moulds thus produced are capable of 
receiving, and do actually receive and accommodate to themselves, mate¬ 
rials of altogether another sort from the patterns upon which they were 
shaped. 

Now, the order of development in language itself, which thus controlled 
the lipbuilding of its grammatical structure, corresponds so closely to the 
order which will best be followed in inqiarting to the deaf-mute a know¬ 
ledge of language as to furnish a weighty reason in favor of teaching 
him grammar at the same time and by parallel steps. For ho may thus 
not only be imire readily and easily inducted into a knowledge of its prin¬ 
ciples, but will obtain a more thorough and satisfactory understanding 
of them than would in any other way be possible. 

In most, if not in all of our institutions, grammar is taught more or 
less thoroughly on the genenil plan which I am advocating. The dis¬ 
advantage and the loss, were instruction in this branch wholly deferred 
to a late period in the course, can be best appreciated by those whose expe¬ 
rience as instructors has acquainted them Avith the difficulties Avhieh the 
study jiresents to such semi-mutes as come to the institution already able 
to read and Avrite, but Avholly untaught in grammar. We Avho have been 
familiar Avith grammatical principles as far back as our memories run, 
pinnot Avell realize the A'ory considerable difficulties the study must 
iuA'olve for one to Avhom all ideas on the subject are new and strange. 
To master the subject is, under the most faAmrable circumstances, a Avork 
of time, and Avhen the right order, and Avith the requisite time upon each 
step, cannot be secured, the task is rendered far more formidable. Take, 
for example, the ivord delif)ht in such a sentence as “A dutiful sou is the 
delight of his parents.” Of Avliat part of speech is delight? If the 
learner fiuds a verb defined (supposing him to bo using a text-book) as 
“a word used to express the action or state of a subject,” may he not 
say that “delight” expresses the “state of a subject ?” Or, if the verb 
be detined as an affirming Avord, “is the delight” affirms as truly as does 
“ is delighted,” Avhich Ave call a verb. Eat suppose “ delight” to be recog¬ 
nized as a noun, in Avhat case is it? “Is the delight” may be regarded 
as the equivalent in sense of gives delight And Avhy not say that “is” 
hero moans gives, as Avell as to say that “delight” hero means cause of 
delight f In fact, not only is it a common thing for beginners to mistake 
sometimes a predicate nominatiAm for an objective ease, but I have 
known in more than one instance a well-instructed and generally accu- 
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rate, tint late-taught student, to he caught tripping in the same hishion. 
In saying “lionesty is the best policy,” or “knowledge is power,” it is 
not indeed qiutc easy to see policy to be the same thing as honesty, or 
knowledge tlie same as power; for we can say as well, honesty is dictated 
by sound jioliey, or, knowledge confers power, in which case the two 
words would not “refer” or be applied to the same thing. 

4. But we do not stop here. The teaching of grammar in the way hero 
recommended and under the methods to be presently explained will not 
only be no hinderance, and hence an obvious saving of time, but Avill be 
a positiv(i assistance in the imparting of language as a practical attain¬ 
ment. The convenience of a reference to grammatical prineiides in 
pointing out and correcting errors in composition, and then in the expla¬ 
nation of passages which the pupil <loes not readily comprehend-—the 
advantage of this means of indiciiting the relations of the words—will be 
recogidzed at once by every teacher, upon recurring to his own exiierience. 
Upon this iioint experience is the only decisive test, and the only argu¬ 
ment I shall adduce will be an appeal to experience. As the help of 
grammar is rarely, if ever, wholly disiicnscd with in any of our institu¬ 
tions, wo have few ojiportunitics of applying this test, except in the com¬ 
parison of more and loss. But 1 recollect an instauee under my own 
observation, to which, as it made a strong im])ression tpion iny inind in 
relation to the matter in question, 1 will take the liberty of referring. It 
was that of a lad of far more than ordinary intelligence and docility, who 
had been under jirivate instruction, conducted in an unsystematic man¬ 
ner, for. some time before ho became connected with any of our public 
institutions. The habits thus formed seemed to cling to him as he pro¬ 
ceeded, so that when he had got on to a somewhat advanced stage in the 
institution he seemed to have little or no idea that the combination of 
words in sentences Avas to be regulated by any other law than the eaprie-o 
of the person employing them. It would indeed be an exaggeration to say 
that his mind was absolutely in that state which wc sometimes lind in deaf- 
mutes, in which rvords enough are known, but with no idea of a sentence as 
anything but an agglomeration of signs that have no other function than 
to exjiress what they may separately suggest. But he ivas so near to this 
that he had no clear conviction opposed to such an idea, and beyond a 
certain limited range proceeded practically Avith no other guide. Wlien, 
at length, he came to the study of grammar Avith one of the common 
English Grammars as a text-book, light broke upon him, and order began 
to spring up out of the chaos. The gre.at point gained seemed to be that 
he thus got a distinct impression of the fact that Avords are everyAvhere 
and always under the restriction of (jcrtain hiAAAS of combination. lie 
AA'as thus set as it Avere upon the right track : a new direction Avas given 
to his elforts, Avhich Avere speedily and ever after fruitful of better results. 
I could not doubt that he had lost much for the Avant of that earlier 
indoctrination Avhich he AA'ould haA'c obtained had he been taught at first 
in the manner usually folloAvcd in our public institutions. 

5. Finally, iu reference to the development and training of the intellect, 
there must bc an advantage in the course here recommended, provided 
it is on other grounds admissible. Instruction so conducted Avill culti¬ 
vate habits of accurate discrimination and strengthen the poAver of appre¬ 
hending and applying general ju-inciples; and this in a gradual manner 
and by easy steps, so as not to bring too great a strain upon ininds of 
ordinary capacity, CA'cn though immature in age .and Avholly undiscijilincd 
at the outset. This training and deAmlopment of the faculties is not only 
a good in itself, but Avill indirectly, as Avell as iu tlie more direct and 
obA’ious Avay already referred to, contribute to ready and thorough pro¬ 
ficiency in the acquisition of language. 
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l^cxt, as to the methods by which the instruction in grammar is to 
be conducted, it should be here remarked that what I am about to say is 
l)resui)posed in what I have laid down under the previous head, and that 
the validity ot the arguments I have just adduced must depend in great 
part upon what I am here about to recommend. One method may admit 
of being worked so that what I have said shall prove true, while of 
another the operation would of necessity be quite the rev'erse. 

1. One teaturo of the inethod which I think preferable is that, while 
the grammar is to be carried on pari passu Avith the lessons in language, 
still the grammar should be kept in the background. It should follow 
modestly behind as a subordinate instead of taking the lead as the main 
thing. 

Language should be taught, even from the outset, as meaning some¬ 
thing, as used for some deflnite purpose, which should in all cases be 
clearly aiAprehended by the learner: he should bo made to understand it 
as expressing some thought, and not merely as suggesting objects to the 
mind, and still less as fulfilling its purpose Avheu put together in accord¬ 
ance Avith certain formulas and rides or after certain models. It seems 
to me important that the pupil should have this idea and the resulting 
habits impressed upon him at the very commencement, and should cany 
it on Avith him at every step; and that the lessons prepared for him and 
the Avhole method of instruction should be such as Avill tend to this result. 

A reference to grammar should indeed underlie the course of lessons 
in such a Avay as to secure a proper gradation in the introdnetion of iicAV 
classes of Avords and iicaa^ modes of construction; but still the lessons 
in language may be, andj as I think, should be, of such a sort that the 
whole method of instruction maybe jiroperlycharacterized as a natural 
in distinction from a grammatical method. 

In teaching the lessons, the first thing is for the pupil to commit them 
to memory, and to be made to understand the meaning of each complete 
expression of thought as a Avhole, and of the several Avords that cuter 
into it; the meaning being explained, not only by signs, but Avith the aid 
of suiiplemental exercises illustrative of the Avords. 

After a sufiicient amount of material has in this Avay been proAuded, 
then may come in the grammatic.al analysis. As the pupil advances, I 
Avould not say that, Avhen a ncAv form of language is introduced, atten¬ 
tion should not be directed at all to the fact that it iinmlves anew gram¬ 
matical point, but that, in general and in the main, the instruction in 
grammar should be conducted by Avay of resume^ after a supply of mate¬ 
rial lias been furnished and Avell mastered so far as concerns a practical 
understanding of the language. 

2. It follows from this, a fortiori, that the instruction in grammar 
should be no AAmy anticipatiA'e of the progress actually made in language. 
The grammatical knowledge Avill thus Inwe to come piecemeal, and be 
fragmentary under the scientitic point of vicAV almost to the last, only 
by degrees apiiroximating a complete and rounded form, as step by step 
the attainments in language become more and more comjilete. As fast 
as materials are gained, they may be set in their proper place in the sys¬ 
tem: as fast, for instance, as pronouns are taught, they may be taken 
out and set doAvn together as belonging to a distinct class of words, and 
as sub-divided into dilferent sorts; and each one with its variations 
according to declension, as fast as these Amriations occur in the language 
lessons; and so Avith the verb, the A'ariations of tense and mode and 
voice may be set down and arranged as fast as they come up in actual 
use in the lessons, and thus the paradigm of conjugation be gradually 
built up. 
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.3. Aiiotlicr point closely coniiectetl with the preceding, is that the drill 
of parsin,!^, or other fornud exercises pertaining to grammar, which con¬ 
sume time and divert attention from the acquirement of language itself, 
should not be prematurely introdneed. Pupils ai’e sometimes to be met 
with Avlio are expert in ])arsingand skilful to point out with a,just dis¬ 
crimination the syntactical relations in sentences the meaning of which 
they apprehend, who, when they attempt to write, will rarely compose a 
seidenee which could be parsed by the best grammarian in the world. 
And this so happens because time which should have been spent in giv¬ 
ing them an actual mastery of language has been employed upon the 
technics of grammar. Such knowledge is not indeed lost: it bears fruit 
in time, if time is left afterwards to make up the deficiency. Still, there 
is thus on the whole a sad Avastc of time, because tldngs are taken out 
of their proper order. In the erection of a building, the scaffolding 
should ordinarily not go up quite as fast as the building itself, and by 
no means any faster, and this for more reasons than one. For, in the 
first place, the scaflblding should depend mainly on the building for its 
own support; and then, it, would be a great waste of labor .and expense, 
.and besides <piite needlessly delay the ])rogress of the building, to carry 
up tlIe scaffolding first and the building afterwards. 

. 4. Grammatical terms—th.at is, the names for the parts of speech and 
their subdivisions, proiierties, and modifications—should not be taught in 
the earlier stages of instruction; as we have convenient substitutes, 
which will presently be mentioned. As the pnpib advances, it may bo 
well to make hiin .acquainted with them from time to time one after 
another, as the teacher may find convenient and expedient. 

5, Definitions, explanations, and rules, embodied in words, should bo 
wholiy dispensed with till a late period in the course, and for all in the 
primary institutions except the most advanced classes. 

The definitions are unnecessary to make the terms understood, or the 
notions which the terms represent. Tliey arcj many of them, usually if 
not necessarily, inadequate at the best, serving but to confound and 
mislead so far'as they bring any comprehension. To superadd the diffi¬ 
culties of definitions to the difficulties of the subject, in the case of 
learners, deaf-mutes or others, rvho by mental developmentand knowledge 
of language are in no degreeprejiared to aiqirehend them,is pre])osteron8 
in the extreme. Correct grammatical notions are undoubtedly gained 
by learners in general not so much through the definitions as in sjiite of 
thorn. The rules of syntax are of some iiractical use; but the pupils of 
our primary institutions should not be burdened with these till they 
reach the riiost advanced classes, Avlien it ivill be proper to put into their 
hands some compendioris text-book upon gr.amm.ar. 

G. Etymology will not go before syntax, but the two will be taught 
in conjunction. The plan as already expounded necessarily involves 
this feature; .and this is, indeed, the right w.ay for introducing learners, 
of Avhatever class, to their first knowledge of grammar. It is so for the 
reason that etymology has mostly no meaning apart from syntax, ety¬ 
mological distiuctiohs having their foundation almost ivholly in syntac¬ 
tical relations. 

7. As substitutes for grammatical terms and for parsing in the usual 
form, we may employ— 

(1.) Manual or (jestural signit for the parts of speech and their proper¬ 
ties and modifications. Such signs are in common use in our American 
institutions, and I need not here describe them. All the explanations 
in reg.vrd to the relations of ivords in sentences for which there ivill bo 
occasion can be given easily and perfectly by the language of signs. 
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(2.) We]i.T,ve a special device in a set of marks, cnWcA grammatical 
symbols, of which more, or less use is made in most if not all of our insti¬ 
tutions. It so happens that two different sets ot. such symbols Jiave 
IXH'ii iiitrodiicod. One of them -was devised in the early days of the 
llartloi'd Asylum by instructors in that institution. Upon this some ' 
improvements were en,i,u'alted by my predecessor, Professor Storrs, now 
ot Hartford, whic,h ffive it a more systematic conpileteiiess; and in this 
shape it is now em[)loyed here and also at llartford. 

The otlier set referred to was brouj^ht out originally by F. A. P. Parnard, 
now president ot Columbia College, New York, in his Analytic Grammar, 
with symbuUc illustrations, published in New York in 1830, and prepared 
while tile author was an instructor in the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb ; and is now in use at that institution, and some others 
as well. A full description of it by I. L. Peet, the present principal of 
that institution, may be found in his paper on Orammaticul Symbols, 
published among the Proceedings of the Third Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, Avhich was held at Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1853. ’ 

These symbols may be employed in various ways, which need not here 
be all particularly pointed out. When placed over the words in a sen¬ 
tence, they not only represent their grammatical class and modifications, 
but by the aid of connecting lines they may indicate the syntactical rela¬ 
tions of the words. They may also serve a useful purpose as formulas 
for explanatory reference or for exercises in composition. 

_ (3.) Graiiimatic<al diagrams. The design of this method of representa¬ 
tion is to picture to the eye the syntactical relations in sentences, and 
more es))(‘cially those relations winch-are brought to view in what, in 
our modern grammars, goes under the name of sentence-analysis. 

The method of diagrams as in use in this institution is the invention 
of Proiessor Storrs, originated by him sotre years ago. It differs in im¬ 
portant features from that which we find in the English Grammar by S. 
W. Clark, (New York, 1857,) and in the Grammatical Diagrams defended 
and improved, by Fred. S. Jewel, (New York, 1807,) and is on several 
accounts decidedly preferable to that. As given below, it appears with 
some slight modifications, which in my use of it I have taken the liberty 
to introduce. 

It should be observed that to the diagram we usually add the symbols, 
placing them over their respective words and outside of the line of the 
diagram. 
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The improved set of the Hartford symbols are as follows; 


Koan. 

Pronoun . . 

Adjective. T~ 

Adverb.HT 

Verb. 

Preposition. s:. 

Conjunction. 

Interjection.. | 


Proper noun . 

. J_ 

Common noun . 

.c_L 

Eclativc pronoun . . .. 

.J_ 

Noun (and pronoun 

in like 

manner,) of the Nominative p 
case. JL 

Possessive case. 

.r 

Objective case. 

.X 

Independent case - 

.X 

Mascidine gender . .. 

. X 

Peminine gender _ 

. X 

Common gender . 

. X 

Reuter gender . 

. X 

First person . 

. X 

Second person . 

.X 

Third person . 

. 1 . 

Singular number _ 

.X 

Plural number . 

. X 


Verb transitive. 

V' 

Verb intransitive. 


Verb passive. 

£ 

Verb progressive. 


Indicative mood. 


Subjunctive mood.’ 

V 

Potential mood. 

X" 

Imperative mood. 

X 

Infinitive. 

X 

Participle.. 

Y 

Participle as noun. 

X 

Present tense. 

X 

Past tense. 

X 

Future tense. 


Present perfect tense. 

X 

Past perfee-t tense. 

X 

Future iierfect tense. 

X 

Verb singular. 

X 

Verb plural. 

X 

Verb first person. 

X 

Verb second person. 

X 

Verb third person. 

X 

Adjective (and ' adverb in 
lilte manner) of the Com¬ 
parative degree. 

T 

Superlative degree. 

T 


£ V 

John walks. 


ExampU of symbols applied :— 
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(!•) 


Examples of grammatical diagrams. 

( 2 .) 


birds 

1 

fly 

1 

1 

covv.s 

1 

eat 

V 




1 

1 

grass 


1 

co\v.s eat 

1 

V 

1 

grass 


(:i.) 


(4.) 


( 5 .) 



( 8 .) 


(9.) 


1 

I lie 

will come 

1 




if 


T 

1. 

1 lie 

1 

is iiiviteti 

1 



10 D D 
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( 10 .) 


1 


To give 


will ilo 


mono/ 

I 

+ 

lllollo 


( 11 .) 

1 

wo expect 


jjood 

r 

+ 

_ j. 

littio 


(lil.) 


(i::.) 


lio is I I it iiiatlo 

I ^ I 

-|.- 

+ 

! I >'“i>i'y i 


i V 

r ! 

, him 


(14.) 

11 : 

J )io WH.s niudn i 

! _i 

i 

+ 


! happy 


by; 


) tliat ( 


lui will comw 


(I.-..) 

I 

ho vlia.^teiicth 


I 

liOrd lovotli I 


i iIm', 


liiin 


V'ho til 


-j- -f- 

*501110 


ilauipden )• - 

...... 


‘who withstoodi 
I Iv 


village 


with 


breast j 

1 

+ 


tyruntj 

ri"! 

4-+-i- 

I L 

ILf 


(iti.) 

- (j Milton ) 

‘ , r'l’ 

“i' -h 

) Some 


mute 


Oauntle.ss 


ficU.s 1 


inglorious 


the 


I littio 


I 

+ 


his 


(i Cromwell mnyre.st i 

I "" ' 1 

1 1 

+ + 


TUiltle.ss 


of i 


Some! hen; 


hlooil j 
+ 

I I 

country 


d- 

1 


hi.s 
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Diii^rani Jvo. 1 .sliDWsthc laiiimcr of rcyreseutinf*’ the subject iioiniiia- 
tivc with its verb. lu No. 2 we have the transitive verb with its objcc- 
tiv(i complement. The mode of attaching other modiliers by a vertical 
line is shown in No. d; the single and the double cross-lines distinguish¬ 
ing th(‘,m respectively as adjective and adverbial. In several others we 
hav('. modifying phrases and clauses distinguished in a similar manner. 
Two slightly dilferent ways of connecting the ])reposition Avith its ob¬ 
ject are shown in No. 4. In No. 7 we have words connected by a con¬ 
junction. In No. 8 we have co-ordinate clauses connected; and a prin- 
cdpal and a subordinate clau.se in No.!). In No. 10 we have for the sub¬ 
ject nominative an inlinitive rvith objective complement ; and in No. 
II is shown a convenient mode of representing substanthm clauses. 
Predicate, adjectivesaind prcdicjite nominatives I have preferred to attach 
to the A erb in tlu! manner of adjectiAC modiliers, as iii No. 12. An ad¬ 
jective in the factitive relation, as also predicate actaisatives, I attach 
in the lilce manner to the factitlA’c verb, as in No. Id. Thus, Avhen tlnr 
verb is made passiA'e, the adjective' or the noun ap])ears still attached 
to the A crb in the same Avay as Avheu it is active, as is .shown in No. 14. 
Words Avhich ha\e to be suieplied as understooil maybe enclosed withiTi 
dotted linc.s, as in No. lo. 

The adA'antagc of the method ol’ diagrams is that it represents each 
kind of relation uniformly in the same manner, hoAvever various may be 
the, collocation of the Avords in the sentence, and pictures the Avholo to 
the e.v(i in a di.stiiict and orderly .shape. This Avay of reducing the sen¬ 
tence to a foiJu Avhieh thus cxlubits the relations of the parts, under 
whatever variable and complicatedarrangemcuts they are found combined, 
tends to enlighten the mind of the learner upon the matter of sentence 
construction. I’racticc in the use of the diagrams helps to giAm a ready 
command of the various modes of construction Avhich the language Avill 
admit. It is obvious that Ave have in this imstrument a couAmnient and 
a i)orfeet test of a pupil’s comprehemsion of a sentence so far as the con¬ 
struction is concerned ; and it Avill be found a ]nost improving exercise 
in com])ositiou, if the pupil be set to reconstruct sentences Avhieh have 
been analyzed and represented by diagrams. 

in the diagrams Ave bring in superficial extension to take the place of 
the sim])ly linear extension to Avhich avc are limited in the ordinary u.se 
of Avords. Words standing in line or littered in succession iircsent them- 
.selves each one as connected immediately only Avith one xireceding and 
one folloAving. lly the diagrams each may stand connected immediately 
with any number of others, and by one or another kind of connection, 
lienee tin* advantage of this mode of representation. There is only one 
thing Avhieh it need fail to represent fully and ])erfectly—that is, the em- 
[dmsis that depends upon the order of Avords as uttered in .succession ; 
and even this might be compa.ssed by simple expedieiits were it desira¬ 
ble to do so. 

III. The remaiiiiug (piestion, under the division of my .suVject, viz., to 
what extent should grammar be taught to the deaf and dumb, bardly 
needs a se])arate consideration after Avhat has been said already. For, 
it foIloAvs that tin; study should be ]mrsued ju.st .so far, and no farther, 
as may bi“, Avarranted by the progress made in language, and be directly 
auxiliary to further ])rogrcss in the same. This is, at least, all that the 
primary institute can be ex])ccted to accomplksh. 

As for the college, the grammatical instruction there given need not 
differ materially from Avhat is eligiblefor any other college, provided the 
stmh'iit comes' Avith that adequate preparation AA hich the high-class in 
the ])rimarv institution, Avhere .such aclassismaintained, should aim to fur- 
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ulsli. To tlie student so ])repared it belongs to the college to impart a 
broader ami deeper Iniowledgc of the subject than can be got from tlie 
drill of till! primary school, or from the routine of rvhut commonly goes 
under the name of English griinimar. lie should have o])ened to him 
that fuller light which comes from a comparison of the English with 
other tongues, and from some knowledge of the sources whence it has 
sprung and the stages of development through whiidi it has passed, lie 
should be led to a careful .study of the manner in which the meanings of 
words are developed i'rom the radical signilication, and of the laws that 
determine the Protean transfoniiations which the meaning Of a word not 
unfrequently undergoes, as well as of the ways in wliich the external 
formsarc built up. Andhe .should have unfolded to him those jirinciples, 
founded in the laws of thought and the nature of things, which underlie 
all language and all grammar. The instruction in grammar and the 
cognate branches of study, rightly conducted, may be exiiected not only 
to aid till! student in gaining a fuller mastery of language as a vehicle 
of expression and an instrument of thought, and in becoming tiualilied 
for the thorough appreciation and discriminating criticism of Avorks of 
literature, but, through the enlarged and com])rehensive views to which 
it will malcc him aceiistomed, will it accom]dish one of the most imiiort- 
ant ends of scholarly culture, 

Tliis paper Avas followed by remarks and illustrations of the method ol 
teaching by means of .symbols, by I. L. Peet and Professor Porter. 

3Ir. (iillett offered the folloAving rc.solution : 

Rcsolccd, That in tlio opinion of this conference ilicro shonlil be liekl, Irom time to time, 
[general conventions of all persons enpafjcil in the education of the deaf and dumb, and that a 
committee of live bo appointed to make arrangements for holding a convention either next 
year or tlio year after. 

On motion of I. Tj. Peet, this Avtis referred to a committee, tind the 
president apiiointed 1. E. Peet, 0. Stone, itml P. (i. Gillett to act its .said 
committee. 

Air. ytone olfered the following, Avhieh AViis iidopted : 

Hesoltcd, That in the judgment of this conference it is desirable to sustain a ]>eriodical 
which shall ho devoted to the discu-ssion of subjects relating to our profession, and which may 
also he a medium for communication between the deaf-mute institutions of our country. 

On motion of Air. Talbot the above rc.solution AViis referred to a com 
mittce, and Alessrs 0. Htone, E. Al, Oallaudet, and T. Alelntire Avere 
apiiointed. 

On motion of E. AI. Oallaudet conference adjourned to eight o'clock 
Saturday morning. 


Saturday AIorninu. 

The conference met tit 8 o’clock, Dr. ] I. P. Peet in the chair. Ecligious 
services Avere conducted by Eca’S. Talbot and Turner. 

The miimtesof the sessions of the iirevious day were retitl iind iippi-oved. 

Air. E. AI. Oallaudet stilted that Aliss D. L. Dix, being desirous to show 
her interest in the cause of the deaf and dumb, had placed in his luinils 
a sum of money sullicient to alVord $10 for each institution for the pur¬ 
chase of some memento of her regard. 

On motion of Eev. E. Tidbot, thefolloAving vote of thanks Avas iidopted: 

Hcsohcd, TliiU the thanks of this conference ho presented to Miss Dorothy L. Dix, in 
behalf of the several institutions represented, for her generous donation. 
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Mr. 1. L. I’t'ct, from committee on coiivciitioii, reported a modilied res¬ 
olution, as follows: 

Ihsolvedj llmt in the opinion of this conferenco there should bo Iicld, from time to time, 
f^cueial conventions of all persons engaged in the education ot the deaf and dumb, and that 
Mr. I. L. Feet, of Now York, Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, of Alabama, Rev. Collins Stone, of 
Connec t icut, Dr. 11. W. Milligan, of Wisconsin, andW. O. Connor, of Georgia, be appointed 
acominittee to make arrangements for such a convestion either in the year 18G9 or 1870, 
and to is.sue a call for the same, inviting alt teachers of deaf-mutes and principals and trus¬ 
tees of institutions to assemble, without regard to the methods or system they may use in their 
labors. Adopted. 

I\Ir. ]\lcliitire, I'rom comiidttce ou iteriodical, reported the followiiijr 
rc.solutioim: 

lir.solutd. That in the opinion of this conference it is expedient to sustain a periodical which 
shall be devoted to the interests of deaf-mute instruction, and that to this end, the “American 
Annals ot the Deaf and Dumb,” ought to be revived and continued. 

Ilcsolved, That an executive committee of five persons be selected to serve until the meeting 
of the next convention, with power to appoint an editor, fix the time, number, and place of 
publication, and do all other things necessary for carrying out the foregoing resolution. 

Ilesolved, That the members of this conference pledge their influence to sustain such a 
periodical, and to circulate it in the several States which w'o represent. 

Those rosolutioii.s were adopted, and the following gentlemen appointed 
an exeeutive eommittee to carry them ont: E. M. Gallandet, 0. Stone, 
1. L. Teet, W. J. Palmer, and Thoma.s Mclntire. 

On motion of Air. Turner it rras re.solved— 

That we express our thanks to President E. M. Gallandet, and his associates in the National 
Deaf-Mute College and Columbia Institution, for calling this conference, and for tbe kind 
and generous bospitality extended to us while here. 

President Gidhindet re.sponded, expressing the gratilication which he 
felt in the hetirty iind generous intinncr with which the invitation to 
come hither hml been met, and for the harmonious and enthnsiastic 
meeting; tiLso, for the interest expres.sed in the peculiar work in which 
the oilicers of tin' National Deaf-Alnte College are engaged, lie referred 
to the relations of the eollegc to the institutions, the necessity for the 
sup])ort of the institutions, the friendships that had been strengthened 
by this meeting, and closed by invoking the cboieest blessings upon each 
and all members of the conference. 

])r. Alilligan presented the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Itesohed, That tbe thanks of the conference are tendered to Dr. Nichols and his able 
assistants for the kind courtesy shown to us, and for the exhibition of dissolving views, wliicli 
was not only entertaining but profitable, and which afforded a valuable suggestion that may 
bo of practical utility in each of our institutions. 

Air. AV. J. Palmer moved a resolution of thaidcs to IJr. II. I’. I’eet, its 
follows: 

Resolved, That in closing this intcregfmg conferenco we feel it eminently fit and proper 
to give an expression of the gratification it has afforded us to have with us our venerable 
president, 11. F. Feet, LL. D., and that wo tender to him our thanks for the impartial man¬ 
ner ho has presided over our deliberations, and that we offer to him the hospitality of our 
several institutions, and hope that now that he has retired from the active duties of the pro¬ 
fession ho may visit us and see some of the results of his faithful labors in behalf of the deaf 
and dumb of our country. 

Adojitcd. 

An informal di.scussion of flic various modes of conducting religious 
exercises in the institutions tben followed, wliicli was engaged in by 
Alessrs. I. L. Peet, Alilligan, Palmer, Turner, Cillett, and Bangs. 

Dr. J. II. Johnson offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this conference are duo and are hereby tendered to the sec¬ 
retaries for tbe very able and satisfactory manner in which they have discharged the arduous 
duties of their position during the sessions just drawing to a close. 

Air. 1. L. Poet read portions of an elementary chemistry, preptired by 
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Jiis brother, uikI siif'ge.stcd tiiiit tlio.se eiij4af>e(l in the work of teiudiin;," 
the deaf and dumb shoidd prepare, text-books. 

On motion of Mr. tiallaudct, the couferenee tlien adjourned sine die. 

Dr. 11. 1*. Feet, on risinj? to declare the vote, ex])ressed great gratilU 
eatioii ill meeting those present, lie had passed not a short time in the 
Avorkin whieh all were engaged. Seventy-three Avinters had shed their 
snoAvs on Ids head, and he Avas reminded l)y the inlirmities of age that 
he might ne\'er meet his brethren again in the tlesli, Jle had no regret 
lhat he had engaged in this Avork. lie had labored Avith good intention, 
but doubtless Avith many mi.stakes. lie roTidered thaidis for the, con¬ 
sideration Avhich had been .sIioaaii to him, and then (‘onelnded Avith an 
impressive ])rayer. 



